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PREFACE 

This guide hr.s been developed to ficquaint teachers 
with Avon's Continuous Progress Program and to make available 
to thop a comprehensive set of guidelines relative to the 
concept of the continuous progress and its subsequent imple- 
mentation. 

Obviously, this document is not intended to be a 
blueprint for teacher performance; rather it establishes the 
parameters within h'nich the operation of a highly individualized 
process of instruction is to take place. It is a program 
that recognizes not only the individuality of the child but 
also of the teacher. No longer harnessed by the chains of 
tradition, the teacher is able to bring to bear the full 
capacity of her knov.'ledge, imagination and professional posture. 



All inouiries regarding Avon's Continuous 
Progress Program are to be directed to: 

Dr. Herbert F. Pandiscio 
Superintendent of Schools 
3-c Sinsbury Road 
Avon, Connecticut 06C01 
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PHILOSOPHY 

The Continuous Progress Program is designed to recognize the individual 
differences of children. Our plan provides a learning situation to meet these 
individual differences. In the nongraded program rigid grade lines are eliminated, 
enabling the child to acquire academic and social skills at his own rate of speed. 
This philosophy of the continuous progress program is based on the following 
principles: 

1. Each child is an individual with his ovjn rate and pattern of growth 
and should be evaluated as such. 

2. Children should be taught at the level at which they are, regardless 
of age or length of time that has been spent in school. 

3. A feeling of success is essential for normal growth. 

4. The child progresses from level to level with a feeling of achievement 
because levels are paced to him. 

5. A child should not be forced to "mark time" until some of his peers 
reach his level of academic achievement or maturity; nor be required 
to learn material beyond his range of ability* 

6. iio child should be forced to repeat material that serves no useful 
learning purpose. 

7. A pupil whose achievement approximates his ability has made satisfactory 
progress. 
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THE NATIONAL SEQUENCE OF CHANGE IN THE SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

1651 - First rccorricJ, Opjig Schools Now Havers Conncjcticut 

1800' s - Lcincastrion or ionitorial Systa.i in use 

1C3G - First graded reading text - iIcGuffey Pseaders 

1843 - Graded systen in elementary schools started in Quincy, i iassachusotts 

1868 - St. Louis Schools initiated frequent promotions and reclassifications 

1870 - First attacks on the graded system 

1803 •• Pueblo Plan - encouranGd individual prooress - each pupil following a 
•Jiff crcntiated channel of a "n^ul tiple-track" system 

1890 - The Batavia Plan - soecinl assistance:^ to slow learners 

1893 - Six-six Plan ^or school organization nroposed 

1895 - John Dewey established experinontal school in Chicago 

1900's ^.h'nnetka and Jalton Plans - used an individual task approach 

Platoon or Gary Plan - a hiql'ily organized departmental pronram 

1942? - Ungraded or Continuous Pupil Progress started in ;iilv/aukee 

1950's - *Dual Progress Plr^n, Ossining, few York - Specialists teach nath, science 
music and art and one teacher for a long block of time for language arts 
and social studies 

*Team teaching, Lexington, Massachusetts and ilorv/alk^ Connecticut 

*iiul ti-grade. i1ulti~age Plan - Grades 1 , 2, 3 and grades 4, 5, G are 
placed together for instruction (Tcrrance^ California) 

1960's - Greater movement a'/ay from the self-contained classroom 

1963 - ilongraded Primary - Avon, Connecticut 

1956 - Nongraded Intermediate I - Avon, Connecticut 

1967 - Nongraded Intermediate n and III and Equivalent arades 7 and C - Avon, 

Connecticut 

1968 - Committee formed to v/crk on plans to nongradc Avon Senior High School - 

Avon, Connecticut 

1969 English Language Arts and fiathematics became Continuous Progress Programs 
Q - Avon Senior High School j Avon, Connecticut 
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1959 - Parkway School established - Philadel phia ^ Pennsylvania 
Adam: High School - Port! and , i^^oucn 

1970 - Hew Haven School - Mithout '.'alls - Chicago 3 Illinois 

1971 - Greater Hartford Alternate Hivh School - Hartford, Connecticut 
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A COiPARISOM OF RR;\DFD AMD COflTIiiUOUS PROGRESS STRUCTURES 



GRADED STRUCTURE 

1. A year of progress in subject natter seen as roughly comparable \Mith a child's 
year in school . 

2. Each successive year of progress seen as coinparable to each part year or each 
year to conie, 

3. A child's progress seen as unified: advancino consistently in all areas of 
development; probably v^orkinq close to grade level in most subject areas. 

4. Specific bodies of content as appropriate for succesi^ive grade levels and so 
labeled: subject natter packaged grade-by-grade. 

5. Adequacy of progress determined by comparing child's attainment to coverage 
deemed appropriate to the grade. 

6. Inadequate progress made up by rsr^eating the v/ork of a given grade: grade 
failure the ultimate penalty for slov; proaress. 

7. Rapid pv^ogress provided for thorough enrichment: encouragement of horizontal 
expansion rather than vertical advancenent in v;ork: attempt to avoid moving 
to domain of next teacher. 

8. Rather inflaxiblo r^reJc^-to-^r:! mnvement of punils, usually at end of yco.r. 



COIiTIjlUOUS PROGRESS PRO ^n RA;! STRUCTURE 

K A year of schccl life my no-yn much rr\rrQ or nuch less th-^n a year cf Dronrcss 
in subject matter. 

2. Proqress seen as irrc/^uVar a chil:! may nrc«:^re:s3 much n^r^ rr.piJly in one year 
and quite^ slovly in another. 

3. A child's progross seen as not unifieJ. : he spurts ?.hoad in one area cf rrcc;ress 
an;! I'lns behinJ in ethers; may be workinn at three or four levels in as many 
subjects. 

4. PoJics cf content SGcn appropriate over a wide sp?.n of years; learnings 
viewc:* vertically or longitudinally rather than horizontally- 

5. Adequacy ef pr<^c^-ss . determined by comparing child's attainment to his ability 
and to lonn-tcrm view of ultimate accomplishment k-sireh 

6. Slov/ precrcss prcvi ieJ fcr by pcrmittinn longer time to do nivcn blocks of work: 
no ro'^ctiticns but recognition of basic iiffu-re-nces in le^rnine rate. 

?• Rapid pronress provided for, both vertically an:I horizontally: bri'^ht children 
enc-uraged te move ^head ronardless of the e^sde level of the v/ork i n-^ fear of 
encroach inq on work of th:-^ next teacher. 

ERJC cxH le punil mcvenont: pupil may siiift to another level at almost any time: 
™™^jme trond controlling shifts on a quarter or semester basis. 



''h:t is a ccriTinuous propregs P'^orR;;-'? 

It is r?.n •vipiinis trr.tivc plan VMicli rbrovcs ri^=i.l rmJi: 'lines anc! Jivi Ics ttu 
curriculum intv l-^nrni:;^ lovr.ls. 

l.'l'Y HAVE A COfJTIMUOUS PROnn.E.TS PROGRAf-^? 

TIk' prc^ran is dcsi-mcJ 'v-ith chil-'rcn's '^rovth ?.n'1 learninn characteristics in 
miiv!. Because- oac.'^ chil ' nrovs an' learns at an inJiviJual rate, !ic can 
prorrcss frof^ level to level at his ovn spce.l. It is a inetho'.l of gccarin;] the 
instruction to the indivi.'.ual child accorJinr to his special nGCi.ls can:! 
abilities. Chiliren wh':^ Icirn at a mora rapi ' rate will bo able to progress 
faster thrcu^'h th;- curriculun^. ChiV^ren »."ho need a lonaer oerio:'. of tine to 
conplrte the curriculum in 11 we ahle to accomplish this without repeatinc] any 
tl-Kk of material . 

WHAT DOES IT :^E-'? 

The v/cr! "ora. is n: 'IcMoer use', but mther level is use! to ..losiqnate the 
chi I J. ' s f l ace i n schon'i . 

I'HAT IS LFVEL? 

A 1 .vel is a ^;lock of learnirr. Each level contains a ^roup of relatcJ skills 
ane knovileJ:'e. 

ARE OTHER SUrjECT :'ATTE^ ARE/S TAUnflT? 
Yes, all ar:as of the curriculun arc tr.u :ht. 
'!HL:! DOES A CHILD AOVE FRO" ^'!E Lt^-'EL TO AinTHEP? 

!''h^n the skills an.! material jf a lovd n:vo ^een ^.astere;^ the chile can Tiove 
to the next level. His \;orl< "ill be evalLrteJ hy the teachv;r thrcu^h the use 
of tcstSj both stanear-.'ize.! an ! teaci er-na^Je^ as v.'ell as her o',scrvations of the 
chil:.'. It is t^" ^^e t^xpccteJ that a c'^iil.: ".'ill have oerieds of slov and rapi:! 
physical anc' n:*:ntal ^rc/th, A dA] } nay Le a' ^:ve or helov the l^vel of some 
other ciiil^Vf n v^ho started- sch^)ol at tl^e sane tine. 

I'HAT ; EASUPE OF AC:'IE''E 'c-T ''ILL ^E USED? 

The testin'^ [rrr'^r^r-' for t\e ten of Avon {-/ill Ae uscJ, as e'ell as ctJier 

Stan Jar-'izc! tests selected ty the nui'!ance director. Teacher preparcJ tests 

'"ill also - e "iven. 

DOES THE A^/OA C^ATIi'UOUS PPOO^ESS PPOCAA!' pn/CL^^E C;::ACES TEACHIi'^ "'ETHODS 
A;!;) TECH'imUES? 

\'\o , th: Avon Cer^tinu^us ^ro';^rcss Pro';'rari is ••osically .:n aJi'nni strative rlan 
'/hich allo"5 (greater flexiLility an.! opportunity for tha indiviJual cInlJ. 
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9. !HiT ARE THE F£/-TLiRES OF THE r.VOi' CO-'TMUnuS PP.OPRESS PROnP.VI? 

a. E?ch chiM is r?.n in.'lvt 'u?.l ^"icii liis own rr.t^ nn^! pr;ttorn of nro''.»t[i anJ. 
s!)oul 'rc evaluated, .-^s sucli. 

l\ ChiliVon shoul.! he tiurht r^.t tho V at which thov arc, renare'loss rf aoG 
loncjtii cf tino thp.t h?s b(^en spent in school. 

c. t\ fc.'.linf; of succss is css^ntiel for norri^.l nr^^"'t!i. 

d. The cliilJ 7ro'-^rv':ssrs fror; lov? 1 to lovol rith e foGlino of achievement 
because the levels arc p.^ice.* to !:in. 

A pupil ^-'I'osc achiGv:j'^\:nt ^.f pr':^xin'?tcs his =^j;ility has niaue satisfactory 
pro'^rcss. 

f. k ciiilJ sh.oulj not 'oc fiTccC. r?rk tine until some of his peers reach his 
1qvv:1 of ac^.-'cnic achicvcnint or vaaturity; nor he ronuireJ to Viarn mattirial 
' eyonJ his ranee of abilitv. 

g. iic chil J shouL! be fcrcGu to repeat material t!v?t servos no useful 
l-uarning purpose. 

h. r!n fr.ilurcrs; no ^ronotionj:' . Each chil.' henins in SEptcnhcr at his level of 
achievement in Jupe. 



i. Closer anJ more frecuent contact anJ cooperation ' c^:v»oen parents an-I teacher. 

j. The pro'^rari requires greater intor-ccn^unication boti/een teachers in orJer 
to share materials and accurately evaluate each child. 

10. H0»: DOES A CCiiTI.-IUOUS PRC^.^ESS PROGnp;;! AFFECT THE T^^AflSITIOf! TO AHOTHER SCHOOL 
I? THE SY5TE:-? 

The Continuous Prepress Prc^ran 'm'II na^^e the tr-^nsition easier for the student. 
He v/ill start "'ork in the nc' school at the level he left off the previous June. 
Teachers "ill have a complete rccorJ of his r^^opress. 

n. WOULD TilE CO;!TI!IUOUS PRO^REP/: PROCPwV; CHAf^^GE THE PRESEiiT DEPART;. EKTALIZATION 
PROHRAf- III TflE UPPER LEVELS? 

lie! Tlie t^'c prograir.s voulu corplenrrit each oth^^r. This combination v/oulc! 
result in Letter orpanization anJ ma!<.": it possible for teachers to become more 
effective. 
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TE/.CHC^. I.'lVnLVE^'FflT Ul THE AVOii flON^R^^.OEO PROGP^''. 



Tc beccni6i an intenral part of the toachinr^ staff of the Avon Continuous Progress 
Pronram onci nust fully subscribe tc the philosophy on which the program is baseu. 

1. Aftor Juo consultation vn'th the teachers involve^ any pupil may be changed 
frori: one cl^ssroori to ancthar ^iurln^ the school year at the discretion of the 
administration. 

2. If the physical size cf the classroom woul:l auequately accomoJate more children^ 
thi teacher must "illinnly accent the chil^Jren v.'ho have pronrosscJ to the level 
taunht in that classroon. 

3. An intor-chancr. of texts, toachinq ait.-s, anJ supplies hotv.^Gen teachers is essen- 
tial if the best advant3::)e is to be made of instructional materials. 

4. Each teacher must become thorounhly familiar 'vith all phases of the testinr, 
evaluation, .^.nd record keeping of each child and must constantly refer to this 
material »*'hon considerinc level pi ^.cement. 

5. Frequent staff consultation at any and all levels must be engaoed in for the 
exchanrje of ideas and the discussion of mutual nroblems„ 

e. Each teacher must undertake a thorough an^' meticulous recording of information 
pertinent tc the child's progress. 

7. T^jachers must possess a thorough understanding of the aims of the program and 
their roles as educators in Avon. 

8. Teacher involvement in all areas of the school program, e.g., T. A., Study 
Groups, etc. J is essential to the success of the program. 

9. Cooperation bet'foen teachers as to duty and extra-curricular activities is 
imperative. 

10. It is the responsibility of the staff members to keep abreast of research ana 
devolopncnt of the Continuous Progress Program concept nationally. Professional 
materials will be provided. 

11. Teachers must be willing to adapt to the scmev^hat less formal structure. 

12. There must be a viillingnoss on the part of the teacher to communicate to the 
parent any aspect of the program. 

13. The success cf the program is, as always, lirectly proportional to the quality 
of the teaching accomplished by the classroom teacher. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE E-'QLISH ARTS DEP'PTIENT 
AVOii PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



At the cor:-: of tho K-^Z Lannuane Arts program of the Avon Public Schools 
is the lanrunne itself — Ennlish. ThG curriculum is desiinG?! to teach stuJents 
the n^annor h\ ♦;!;'ich th:- lan'iud']e has ievclonc^ is used and nay change in all of 
its many facctr.: spcakinr, vritin;!, readincij literature and Grammar. All of 
these are inter-relatc J an'.- unificc': composition is oral as v;ell as vrittcn: the 
enjoyment of literature deponus on tl'3 ability to rea-J, a knowleJne of the structure 
of English can strengthen unjoymerst of literature and loiical development of iJeas 
in composition, the skill and art of oral readino loa; to shared enjoyment. 

A K-12 curriculum is a st-ouential presentation of those skills and 
concepts to be taug'it. The materials of lanpua^o study the specific literature^ 
manuals, t-forkbooks should, in most cases, bo those v/ith v/hich the teacher and 
the children are most comfortaMe. '.-hen school adoption of material is made, it is 
because that material most closely adapts to the sequence and goals of our o\m 
curriculum. 
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US!-: OF tiiGLISH ARTS CURPJCULU!: AilD LE^EL TESTS 



I. Use of thG curriculun nui^:c. 

A. Skills at each levol aro specific, 

B. At early levels, skills are intro^JucGcl only; tlicy arc taught more thorouohly 
at later level?. 

C. '-astary of all skills by all cl'.il'Jron is not possi'jlc. 

D. Teichars nust uso juJriment about: 

1. -fjiich youpMnsters should mcister dT\__ skills. 

2. I'hich ycunnsters should master only thG mst bpsic skills. 

3. I.'hich youn:^stC'rs shoulJ bo cxnoseV. to skills at any ciiven level without 
beinn force.! to master the skills completely. 

E. ^^uch of the torminolony (tc'c!)nical ) is for teacher use, not for student 
ma story. 

F. Sl'ills at all levels overlap. 

1. Reading and spell in^^ skills are similar at most levels, 

2. Phonemic skills in granmar are identical with those in reading and 
spell inn. 

3. Tany of the composition skills are identical with those beinn taunht on 
the. same level in readinvi; e.a.^ the teachin'^ of main ideaSi, seauence. 

G. The Look is only an instrument for implementinn the skills and concepts in 
the curriculum quide.: the text is not the curriculum. 



II. Use of level tests. 

A. The tests are to be ustJ only as Jia'inostic instruments: 

1. To determine a pupil's specific »^caI:noss at a qiven level. 
A 2. To :jetermine those areas of instruction where teachers mirht v/ant/need 
to restructure instruction. 

B. The tests are not to be useJ for the purpose of passing or failing a 
student. 

1. Students move from one level to the next vhcn they have conpletcJ the 
v/ork to th?: best of their ability . 

2. Teacher judgment and previous records are of great importance. 

C. Tests may be given in separate parts, throughout the levv^l, as particular 
skills or concepts are- ler.rned. 

D. In the early levels (or at later levels v»ith the very slov' student) tests, 
or parts of tests m:.\v very v;ell be given orally and individually. 

III. Phasing in the Senior lii^h School. 

A. Students have the right to pursue subjects at various phases of academic 
(.•if ficu] ty . 

1. Student himself selects pliase. 

2. Phase may be changed at option of student or teacher through 
first )ialf of first narking perioj of any semester. 

3. Fliasing ^.llows students to be successful ir. !.is *^.c'vd'Xiic pursuits. 

B. Descriptive Statement of Phases 

1. Phase 4-Course5 at this level are designed to help students v»ho are 
seriously deficient in basic skills and need considerable personal 
assistance. (Classes v/ill purposely be kept small so that individual 
attention can be provided.) 
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2. Phase 5-Courses at this levc?l are -.iGsignc.l to holp stuclents who are 
soncv.'hot :lt?ficient in basic skills an/! who still profit from additional 
Iiolp v/ith thoso skil Is . 



3. Phase e-Coursos at this lovv-:! ar'* L.rjsivined for students vnc command 
basic sl'ills, ^;ho ere ca!:?.i:le of a iegreG of indGpondent study , and viho 
•ItjsirG to ;.ursuc a study in depth. 

^r. Phase 7-Cours.^s at this levol are •jGsi^::nGd for students '/he possess 
consi'-icrablG intellectual oaturity particularly in the areas of con- 
ceptual and analytic:,! reasoning, who possess sufficient background and 
motivation in an area to pursue it in considerable depth, and v;ho 
possess sufficient emotional sta!)ility to ;:orforn under stress. 

C. Gradin-^' and '.'-.^inhtinci 



Gra:!G Ph :so 7 Phase C Phase 5 Phase v 

C 5 3 2 

D C 3 2 1 



IV. Principles of En-^lisri Arts instruction. 
fx. curriculun CMil^. is an indicator. 

B. Childr.:^n are individuals and learn differently. 

C. The pronram must remain flexible. 

D. All v/caknesses do not h.ave to be eliminated before a studv^nt changes level. 

E. All skills arc re-taugh1: or reii-^forcod at higher levels through all 
equivalent grade levels. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE LAIIGUAGE ARTS DEPARTfiEflT OF AVOri filGH SCHOOL 

The primary objective of the Hiqh School Language Arts program is to make 
the student as proficient as his capabilities allow in all facets of communication 
v;hich arc lan^uare oriented. A variety of courses is offered, at several levels of 
pace and depth, from v/hich the student may choose a phase appropriate to his interest, 
ability, or intellectual curiosity. 

Basic concepts of communication leading to operable proficiencies in 
Language Arts experience are presented in five required courses; ^vocabulary and 
idiom, composition (2), speech, and types of literature. Several elective semester 
courses are offered from v;hich the student must choose at least three, but may 
choose as many and as varied an assortment as suits his individUv^'.l needs or desires. 

Concurrent vnth the prir^ary objective as stated is the conviction that 
the student siiould he accepted at his level of achievement and should be led to a 
level some^'hat better. I'hatever progress he makes, according to his abilities, v/ill 
be the basis for the evaluation of his uork. 



*Level 28 - Composition A 

Level 29 - Types of Literature 

Level 30 - Lanquf:\ae 

^ Level 31 - Composition B 

i^taLevel 32 - Speech 
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LEVEL 28: Composition A 

I. Objectives and Philosophy 

'Iritinc) is a difficult skill which is neither inherited nor mystically 
acquired through spas'-iodic inspiration. It can be tauqht once confidence and desire 
have been instilled. In a free atmosphere which encourages honesty and originality, 
students of Level 28 discover and practice cofnrnunicatinc] ideas witii clarity. 

The teacher aids the student by making hin av;are of the following writing 
process. First, since the most effective writing arises from subjects well known 
to the writer, thr? student is encouraged to nrohe within himself and to observe with 
greater sensitivity that "/hich surrounds him. Secondly, the student is taught that 
communication is the transfer o*^ an idea fron one person to another. He must con- 
sider, therefore, not only tl.e total nature of his subject but also the nature of 
his audience (or reader). Thirdly, he is sho"/n the effectiveness of specific," 
accurate, and sensitive d-;tails v/hich stimulate interest and understanding in the 
reader. Fourtl^ly, he realizes the agony as well as the individual satisfaction and 
confidence of v/ritina './ithout being taught by simply attacking his own ideas and 
feelings v.*ith words. Finally, he is tauqht to be critical of his own writing and 
the writing of others ^ despite ir.ipending pain, to re-think and re-write until he 
can confidently say that the v;ork iS a true and complete express^'on of his idea. 

Stimulation of confidence in each student is a significant key to success 
in creating a desire to communicate effectively. If each student feels sure of the 
v/orth of hi s o^/n ideas he will desire to communicate. In the very beginning it is 
essential that the teacher honestly find something of v/orth in each student's paper 
(no matter how hard or long he may iiave to look to find it!) Then, on this positive 
note, ixuggest a few (the major) v/ays in which the student miaht improve the communi- 
cation of his ideas. Explain in the very beginning that each student*s grade will 
be based on his own improvement, then with each succeeding paper evaluate in personal 
conference and '.ritten comments he v;ell the student is improving the previously 
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noted errors. As the child improves, continue to point out additional areas which 
need inprovernent. At first the teacher must continually remember not only to inspir^c} 
confidence, but also to control his own desire to mark or note all errors. If the 
student feels suffocated by his mistakes fie will lose both his confidence and his 
desire to improve as t^^ell as his confidence in the fact that he can improve. 

II. tiethod 

Effective and creative comoositional skills are not taught as much as they 
are learned. The student realizes these skills for himself simply by writinn. The 
teacher lill find, however, that he can aid the student in the realization of these 
skills by doing such things as initially v/riting a group composition with the students 
on the board, by talking vnth them individually v;hile they are in the process of 
writing (rather ti^an v/aiting for the paper to be completed), by reading examples to 
them, by requiring the students to keep response logs, by encouraging and requiring 
outside readings and by making writing assinnments short and stimulating. 

The student's eye for criticism can be developed by publishing,* by 
discussing papers viGv;ed on the opague projector, and by peer group evaluation of 
work. Often students are not as discourat^ed or as reluctant to defend themselves to 
peers as they might be with the teaciier. Group v/ork should always involve construc- 
tive criticism and not ridicule which can totally destroy confidence. 

Fol ders : Student's co^posi tio.ir , nuniloreJ or dated, are kopt in nanila folders. It 
is advisable to have a "v.orking folder" for day-to-day use in class and a permanent 
folder in ^/hich completed papers can be kept. These permanent folders are a record 
of the student's progress '-'hich the teacher and the student should use at the end of 
the term in evaluating his progress in the course ih order that a grade may be 
determined. Permanent folders should net be rnnoved from the class under any circum- 
stances. Working folders, however, may be occasionally taken home although maximum 

,^^»ee attached Evaluation Form for Publishing 
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use of class tine should be encouraged so that you and the student are continually 
vjorking together. Also you are inore likely to be grading work v/ith which he has had 
no outside help if the paper has not left the room. Permanent folders contain the 
student's most representctive v/ork should be passed on at the end of the term to the 
central depa>^tment file v/here thay v/ill be available to subseauent teachers. 

Group Tritinn : ';ritinn the first composition together on the board can be a valuable 
technique v/hen teachinn d'i)tuil, discoverinn or limiting a subject, and patterning 
details and v/riting leads. The class should clioose a general subject. The entire 
class !;ecomos Involved in sugcjesting and listing details. When the subject is ex- 
hausted, details arc evaluated and made more specific. Related groups of details are 
then made; possibilities for topics are explored; and lead sentences are suggested 
and developed. The teacher may at this point choose to have each student complete 
his ovn composition v/hich may be used for diagnostic evaluation. 

Conferences : Indivi<.!ual conferences are the backbone of the writing course. The 
teacher vould be v.'ise to place his d;jsk in the back of the room v/here the students 
can feel free to come durinq class to speak '/ith the teacher about v/hat he is writing. 
Even more ef-^cctive^ is the conference held quietly at the student's desk so that 
the teacher is the only one moving around. Also students sliould not end up spending 
half the period standing in a line at the desk^ if he is at his seat waiting for you 
he often used this time to think about his problem and solves it alone. Conferences 
should usually be short and direct- they should encourage the student to suggest and 
select the best possible solution to his problem. Words should not be put in his 
mouth. (The teacher v/ill, through the experience of v/riting himself and conferring 
with students, develop insight into both the general and the specific problems of 
writing. ) 

Response Logs : *Sf::e attached explanation viiich is given to students 
Y-jJ^r>i important that the student develop a certain freedom in his v.ritina. This can 
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be aided by the keeping of a response loo, a separate notebook '/ritten in daily as 
described in Hooked on Books « The student should knov; that this iriting is private: 
it will only be read if he requests the teacher to do so. Several pages a week 
should be required and checked (if not actually read) by the ceacher. Several 
techniques may be used to insure tho nrivacy of journals: Generally, it is unwise 
to read "Do not read" on outside cover of the response Ion for the v/ords promote 
curiousity. Encouraqe students to indicate on each entry how they v/ish for you to 
handle the content, for example: "Do not read", "Read and ComenV\ "Read and 
Destroy", (often when material is very personal the student will perfer that it be 
torn out of the journal in order to avoid it falling into other hands.) The teacher 
should never read entries which he has told the student he will net read. Often, once 
the student is secure in his trust of the teacher, he */ill step marking "Don't Reeid". 
Tlic following is an explanation of the response log v/hich should be given to each 
student when the term opens: 

RESPOMSE LOG 

Ideally you should write one page per day: Discipline and consistency are key to 
your continuino understanding of yourself and your ability to express your actual 
feelings. 



PURPOSE 



['OTE: 



**** 



ERIC 



1. To increase solf-a^/areness 

2. To increase one's a^'/areness of this environment 

3. To provide and nxplore suh^jects and stimuli within environment 

4. To focus attention upon snecific, concrete and sensorial detail 
Pespcnso logs are intended to free you from inhabitions. Therefore, you 
should explore a variety of f orrns , styles, and languages. 

You should RESPOflD not^ rencrt - SHO'' -01 TELL . Dramatize and avoid diary- 
like entries. Do not simply explain each play in a ballqame, for example, 
but explain and describe how ycu felt and why before, during, and after 
each play. 
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TllliiCS TO RESPOfiu TG: People, I'iaas, T.V., movies, nevspapors, radio, English Class, 

music, drana, bool'.s, words, seasons; in general, respond to 
and observe relations bet-zoen literature, lannuage, and 
culture. 

p^^] fys^r, to use your response log for experimentation in any form now is 
the time to try poetry, short stories, sonqs, dialogue, etc. 

Publishing ; Accomplishes several objectives. It involves students in a dialogue of 
criticism v;hich promotes understandinq of their own compositional skills by observing 
the i7ork of their peers. Since it is knovn that work will be analyzed by classmates, 
it provides incentive to be more precise and careful in preparing v.'ork. 

To arrive at publishing of student ^/ork tf)e following procedure is 
suggested. Students are given a si'.ort theme assignment on eith.er a subject related 
to outside reading or a tonic of their own choice. Class tine is spent in listinj 
details 5 making patterns, and writing leads, rough copies and re-written copies. 
Students v;ritc the final copy on a ditto master (vn'thout attac'iing names) and turn 
this into the teacher before school. During free tim^e the teacher can run off five 
or six copies of each ditto. The class is divided the followinq day into groups 
containing four or five stiidents. By prearranged grouping ^ the teacher can select 
those students who will vfork t/ell together. Avoid continuous homogeneous grouping 
of phases, however, as the mixed phase groups are often more interesting once "the 
ice is broi-en." 

In class each group receives four or five sets of compositions plus an 
evaluation sheet (see attached). Each student reads each of the four or five com- 
positions to himself, then the group discusses it and completes an evaluation, 
^'riting directly on the composition is not encouraged. At the end of the clasSg the 
evaluation sheet is staoled to the composition and turned in to the teacher. 

The teacher then reviews papers before the next class session and attaches 
extra comments if necessarv. The paoers are then returned to the student and 
ERLCd in their folders. 
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The same evaluation process also can be continued on a one to one basis in 
which not only tlie student writing is evaluated, but also the accuracy of the 
evaluation is discussed anu evaluated. In tl^.is case the student's evaluation 
rtCcivC'S a cjrad3 for th^ d.^iro:. of cxcw^llsnco with v/hici; tho evaluation is completed. 



ERLC 
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EVALUATION FORM FOR PUBLISfllim EVALUATOR 

AUTHOR AiiD 

riU:;CER OF COIlPOSITIOr! 



1. Read entire paper. Is the author's thesis idea clearly stated/or developed? 
l.'hat is it? 

2. Dees title express general idea of paper? If not, sunqest a title that would: 

3. Does the lead sentence and paraaraph conununicato the idea of the paper? 

Is this statement smooth and does it lead smoothly into the follo'n'ng statement 
or paranraph? 

If not, re-vrite the lead: 

4. Do all sentences in each paragraph relate to the specific paragraph idea? 
Which docs not? (Identify paragraph and sentences): 

5. Do all sentences in each paragraph relate to the central topic or idea? 
(Identify those which do not): 

5. Does each sentence contain good specific detail v;hich supports the specific 
idea of the paraorapii? 

Ivhich details are most effecti^'e? 

Suggest \/hich details might have been more vivid or specific: 

1 . Does the essay have a good conclusion? If so, why is it good? If no, vjrite 
or re-vjrite one, as the case may be: 

8. Is idea sheet adequately prepared? (Details, topic, pattern, conclusion) Is 
topic suitable? (Too narrov/, broad, beyond experience) 

Does the author follov; the pattern set fnrth in the idea sheet? 

ERJCjo you think that this is the most effective pattern for this v;ork? If not, 
"^■"suggest another pattern: 



Reading excerpts from books and discussing piovies and magazine articles can serve as 
as outside stimulation for vritinq. The teacher sljould always bo searching for 
materials t.'iat can provide ideas, and also can be used to illustrate hov/ an idea is 
communicated (e.g. What are the details? How are they manipulated?) 
The teacher should v.rlte along v/ith his students. This will remove the teacher's 
"halo" perhaps* but it will help the teacher to understand the problems in writing as 
v.fell as give him a better rapport with his class. 

SUGGESTED BEGKl.ilMG LESSOiI PLAM 

The follo^'ino is an eff;?ctive way to introduce the student to the process 
of writing. Since it helps to introduce the teacher and his personality to the 
students as well as to familiarize the students with each other, it is particularly 
effective at t!ie outset of level 28, 

First day: The teacher talks about the seven steps of v/riting as outlined in A 
I'ritor Tc-:Qches Writing (just Introduce , don*t no into too much depth). The class 
begins a composition tooether on the board. They choose a topic with which they 
are all familiar ("school" is a good one). They tfien begin to 11st details (the 
teacher on the board - the students on paper). Details /-/ill be slow in coming and 
general at first. 

Second day: Continue with list - illustrate the difference between specific detail 
and general - encourane more specifics (list should include well over 100 details). 

Third day: Begin grouping related details. Indicate by the number and groups of 
details that the subject is too broad. Illustrate how to limit. 

Fourth day: Explain patterning of details. Have students select three groups of 
related details and make patterns for eacli. 

Fifth day: Have students select one of three groups of details that they would like 
^ to write on. Have them make several more patterns and clioose the best. 
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Sixth day: Explain the importance and object of the lead. Have students vrite ten 
for oheir subject. Evaluate them with students. Choose the best. 

Seventh day: Deain with rounh copy. 

Eighth day: Talk about re-writing -- ro-thinking. Re-write. 

Ninth and Tenth day: (dependinq on anount of time class takes) Re-write and do 
final copy. Hand in ■;;o teacher ','ith final copy stapled to all preliminary work. 

Beginning imnediatoly vith a ne'./ ccnposition based on the attached five paragraph 
sheet v'hich eniploys the same process. Have students work individually on their own 
topics (suc'i as a place, person, or subject which they kno-/ well). Have then do an 
exhaustive number nf the details and n^eet in groups to evaluate specificity of 
details. 



ERIC 
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FIVE PARAGRAPH COHPOSITIOli 



One of the most inportant slcills you can leani in high school is that of 
organizing your ideas and v/ritino then dov/n on paper, nany people never master this 
skill and. as a result, alv/ays find it difficult to express their ideas when called 
upon to do so. If you can master this skill novs it v.'ill benefit you in two v.'ays. 
Firstj it vill enable you to ^et better grades in all your writing work in high 
school. Second, it will be an asset to you in any line of vjork you choose after 
qraduation. 



I. GEflERAL PROCEDURE FOR COr'STRUCTIi!^ FIVE PARAr^RAPH COMPOSITIO:i: 
A. General Outline 

1. Title - creates interest and suggests topic and attitude 

2. Load Paragraph (Introduction) 

A. Topic Sentence - establishes topic, attitude^ time, place, point of 
vie*/. Topic - should be interesting, v^orthwhile, enticing, etc. 

- should be limited to specific topic, don*t generalize 

- brainstorm topic completely, come up with the most 
suitable and interesting details. Be Specific and 
Vivid . . . reader should experience not just read. 

1. Underline topic sentence 

2, Circle the key work 

G. Thr ee ideas which support the topic sentence and explain the key 

word. These three ideas will become the topic sentences of paragraph 
II, III, and IV respectively. (Number three ideas) 

3. Second Paragraph 

A. Topic Sentence using first supporting detail in paragraph I. (Circle 
the key word) 

B. Develop the paragraph using tv/o or three supporting details. 
(Examples, explanations, ouotes, etc.) 

C. End the paragraph with sentence containing a linkinq word. (Box the 
Link) 

4. Third Paragraph 

A. Topic statement usini second supporting detail from first paragraph 
and clearly linking with the linking word in sentence above. 

JC Continue same procedure as paragraph 2 for paragraph 3 and 4, 
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5. Fifth Paragraph (Conchision) 

A. Topic sentence which restates the topic sentence in paragraph I. 

B. Develop paragraph using topic sentences from paragraph II, III, IV. 
II. TRANSITIONAL OEVICES: 

A. Devices - 

1. Refer to the preceding paraaraph by 

A. Repeating the last idea in the preceding paragraph v/ord for word 

B. Psopeating one or nore important words from the preceding paraqraph 

2. Use a connective or linkino expression 
n. Connectives and Linking expressions 

1. To add to an idea use one of the following connectives: 

av^ain like-.'/ise also 

and furthermore in like r:^.anner 

noreover too in the same fashion 

in addition 

2. To 1 imi t or contradict an idtpa^ use one of the following connective^: 

but on the other hand on -the contrary 

hcv;ever neverthel cs: otherwise 

yet 

3. To shov< tim e or plac e arrangement, use one of the following connectives: 

at the present time at t'le same tirnc first 

second ir. the first place later 

meanwhile finally sooner or later 

initially eventually at this point 

4. To lead into yoi^r concludin g paragraph, use one of the follov/ing: 

as a result hence in summary 

as I have illustrated consequently in conclusion 

as the above reason indicates 

III. DIFFEREliT '.ETHODS OF DEVELOPIilH A PARAGRAPH (SHOULD USE ALL) 

A. By using an outline of facts 

D. Showinn concrete exa^^^oles 

C. By telling an incident or anecdote (A story for the purpose of illustration) 

D. By comparing two people, or suLj3Cts 

£• By contrastinc] tvio people, two ideas, or tivo objects 

F. By using an arqument 

C. By definition 
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III. Phasing 

Taking into consideration his maturity and ability, thG student is taught 
as an individual. T!ig tc?acher ^vorks \nth the writing problems of each student 
rather than the class as a vl^ole - this is possible through individual conferences. 
Consequently, it is difficult to generalize course requirements according to phase. 

Nevertheless, phase 6 and 7 should be required to write more in journals 
and do more outside reading (all phases should read one book a month). Also, more 
difficult expository vritim assignments may be required of them. On the other hand, 
the lov/er phases should only be required to read as much outside as they are able. 
Their writing assignments should be short with emphasis on detail and unity through 
descriptive; narrative and expository paragraphs, 

IV. 'laterials 

There are no special materials for this course. The teacher should be 
familiar with A U'riter Teaches '.'riting , (liurray). He should also read and write on 
his ov/n and bring to class those materials he discovers which may be helpful to the 
student, 

V. Grading Papers 

Papers are graded by means of written and oral comments. Letter grades are 
not used on papers. The teachers should indicate to the student i/hether or not 
successful progress has been made throuqh v.ritten and verbal comments, 

Gradinn final course grade: Each student should be graded according to the 
progress he makes in his '/ritinq - taking into consideration of course the phase and 
ability of the student. This is done by taking the student's folder and noting 
progress made from the first assignments to the last assignment. D^s and £*s would 
be given to only those who have noted no proqress and/or those who have failed to 
do assignments. would indicate average work for ability and virtually no notable 
progress, A and would indicate definite progress and degree of excellence, 

ERLC 
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LEVEL 28: COflPOSITION A 
STUDENT GUIDE SHEET PHASE 4 



I. All studc-nts are roquired to keen n response Ion and do outside reading for in 
class critical essay. 

A. Response Loq 

1. CcLind notebook, lined paper 

2. Written in weekly - at least t'.o panes a v/eel: 

3. Response log is private - quantity will be checked and vriting will only 
be read at the students request. 

B. Outside reading 

1. One book i rcnthj, approved by teacher 

2. Checked ni class by means of critical essay 

II. Students will be taught th:^ process of writing. 

A. Ho^' to choose a subject -ircJ specific topic 

B. Value: of specific detail 

C. Ho'/ to conpose lead sentence and naragraph 

D. l!ov.' to pattern details a:. J paragraphs 

E. How to write paragraphs kveping audience in mind 

1 . Uni ty of idea 

2. Coherence of stylo 

F. How to re~ think and evaluate work 

III. K'riting assignments \/ill be short and done in class. 

A. Subjects will usually be chosen by students - siiriple concrst..' descriptive 
and expository subjects- 

B. All writing must be handed in to teacher with final copy, in ink, stapled 
to all Orel lioi nary work. 

IV. Instruction ''ill be individualized and grades will be based on individual improve- 
ment and work habits. 

A. Teacher \/ill neet \n'th individuals to help with particular writing problems. 

C. Grades "ill vary from A to F dependinq on how well the teacher feels the 
student has grasped the writing process, applied it to his own work and 
improved accordingly. 

1. D or F indicated failure to complete minimal requirements of the course 
and no improvement in writing. 

2. C indicates that course requirements have been met but that student has 
not improved v/riting to acceptable degree. 

3. A and B indicate well defined improvement and excellence. 

O 

ERLC 
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LEVEL 28: CniiPCSITIOM A 
STUOEWT nUIDE SHEET PflASE 5 



I. All students are rcnuirod to keep response log and do outside reading for in 
class critical essays. 

A. Response Log 

1. Dound ilotGbook, lined paper 

2. I'rittcn in weekly - at least tuo pag^s a v/eek 

3. Response Tog is private - quantity will uo checked and writing v/ill bs 
read only at th? students reouest. 

B. Outside reading 

1. One book a months approvod Ly teacher 

2. Checked in class by means of critical essay 

II. Students '-'in be tauglit the process of '.riting 

A. Hov to choose a subject and specific topic 
8. Value of specific detail 

C. Hov; to compose lead sentence and paragraph 
flov; to pattern details and paragraphs 

E. How to '..rite paragraphs keeping audience in mind 

1 . Unity of idea 

2. Coheronco of style 

F. iiow to re- think and evaluate v/crk 

III. I'riting assignrnr:jnts v/ill be short and done in class. 

A. Good detail and insight into subjects is expected to be presented with 
clarity in expository assignments, 

1. Students of phase 5 should viork beyond the concrete and corpinunicate some 
abstract ideas. 

2. Detail should be patternoJ for greatest effect and clarity- 

B. All writing used to prepare conposition nust be stapled and handed in to 
teacher i/ith final copy, in ink^ stapled to the top. 

IV. Instruction vn'll be individualized and grades v/ill be based on individual improve- 
ment and vjork habits, 

A, Teacher will meet with individuals v/hile vriting to help vnth particular 
writing problems. 

B. Grades v;ill vary from A to F depending on hcu v/ell the teacher feels the 
student has grasf)cd the writing process, applied it to his own mrk and 
improved accordingly. 

1. n or F indicated failure to complete ninimal requirenents of the course 
and no improvenient in writina. 
Q 2. C indicates that course requirements have been meet but that student has 

ERJC not improved writing to acceptable degree. 

3. A and P indicate^ v;ell defined improvement and excellence. 
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LEVEL 28: CCMPnsiTION A 
STUDENT GUIDE SHEET: PHASE 6 



I. An students a^e reoulred to keep a response log and do outside reading for in 
class critical essays. 

A. Response Ion 

1. Bound notebook, lined paper 

2. Written in weekly - at least three pages 

3. Response log is private - quantity will be checked and writing will 
be read only at the students request 

B. Outside reading 

1. Two books a montfi, approved by teacher 

2. Checked in class by means of written critical essay 

II. Students will be tau^iht the process of writing. 

A. How to choose a subject and specific topic 

B. Value of specific detail 

C. How to compose lead sentence and paragraph 
0. How to pattern details and paragraphs 

E. How to write paragraphs keeping audience in mine 

1 , Unity of idea 

2. Coiierenca of styl e 

How to re-think and evaluate work 

III. A minimum of grammatical errors and good cormiand of the writing process would 
be evidenced in expository writing assignments done in class. 

A. Phase 6 students are expected to present meaningful subjects in de th by 
employing good details and smooth organizational methods. 

B. All viriting must be handed in to teacher with final copy, in ink, stapled 
to all preliminary work. 

IV. Instruction will be individualized and grades will be based on individual im- 
provement and v/ork habits. 

A. Teacher will meet with individuals to help with particular writing problems. 

Grades will vary from A to F depending on how well the teacher feels the 
student has grasped the writing process, applied it to his ov.'n work and 
iniproved accordingly. 

1. D or F indicates failure to complete minimal requirements of the course 
and no improvement in v/riting. 

2. C indicates that course requirements have been met but that student 
has improved to an acceptable degree. 

O 3. A and B indicate well defined improvement and excellence. 

ERIC 
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LEVEL 28: COilPOSITIOM A 
STUDENT GUIDE SHEET: PHASE 7 



I. All students are required to keep a response loci and do outside reading for in 
class critical essays. 

A. Response Loq 

1. Bound notebook, lined paper 

2. Written in v;eekly - at least three pages 

3. Response Log is private - quantity v/ill be checked and v/riting will only 
be read at the students request. 

B. Outside reading 

1. Two books a month, approved by teacher 

2. Cliecked in class by means of critical essay 

II. Students vrill be tauqht the process of writing. 

A. How to choose a subject and specific topic 

B. Vdlue of specific detail 

C. How to compose lead sentence and paragraph 

D. How to pattern details and paragraphs 

E. How to write paragraphs keeping audience in mind 

1 . Unity of idea 

2, Coherence of style 

F. How to re- think and evaluate work. 

III. No grammatical errors and good corrmand of the writing process should be 
evidenced in expository writing assignments done in class. 

A. Phase 7 students are expected to show originality of subject and presenta- 
tion . 

B. Detail should be especially good and command of the English language 
excellent. 

C. All writing must be handed in to teacher with final copyg in ink, stapled 
to all preliminary work, 

IV. Instruction will be individualized and grades will be based on improvement and 
work habits. 

A. Teacher will meet with individuals to help with particular writing problems. 

B. Grades will vary from A to F depending on how well the teacher feels the 
student has grasped the v;riting process, applied it to his ovin »;ork and 
improved accordingly. 

1. D or F indicates failure to complete minimal requirements of the course 
and no improvement in writing. 
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2. C indicates that course reguirements have been met but that student has 
not improved writing to an acceptable degree^ 



1. A and B indicate ivell defined improvement and excellence. 
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INDIVIDUAL STUDENT RECORD SHEET FOR WRITING 



I . Technical Errors 

A. Spell incj errors 

B. Run-on sentences 

C. Unincentional sentence fragments 

D. Punctuation errors: 1. 

(Specify) 2. 

3. 

4. 

E. tlodif ication errors 

F. Other errors: 1. 

(Specify) 2, 

3. 

4. 



II. Clarity of Expression 



A. Diction 

1. Precision (specific as opposed 
to generic word, especially 
nouns and verbs) 

2. Effectiveness (appeal to senses 
and emotions 

3. Use of synonyms (to avoid 
repetition) 

B. Unity (All sentences in the 
paragraph relate to a single central 
topic or idea) 

C. Coherence (Smooth flov; of sentences 
through varied sentence beginninqs 
which show time, space, and/or cause 
-effect relationships) by means of: 
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1. Pronouns and pronominal 
adjectives 

2. Simple connectives--e.g. , thus, 
hence^ besides, etc. 

3. Introductory phrases and 
clauses (e.g. in this way, 
having finished this) 

Emphasis (Central idea is clearly 
stated and developed-supporting 
material does not "get in the way" 

Use of specifics 

1 . Absence of unsupported 
generalities 

2. Uses well chosen specifics 
(i.e., appropriate and effective) 

3. Places specifics in order 
(e.g., times space, appeal, 

size, importance) 
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III. Content and Style 

A. Choice of suitable topic (avoids 
topics that are too narrow, too 
v/ide, or beyond his experience) 

B. Choice of suitable title (based 
on purpose and content) 

C. Uses meaninqful sentence fragments 
(indicated with an asterisk* to 
demonstrate his awareness) 

D. Varies sentence length functionally 
(depending upon content) 

E. Develops quality lead (suitable 
to scope, purpose, and audience) 

F. Varied placement ot topic sentence 

G. Uses well chosen conclusion 
(where needed) 
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CO':f;EMT SlICET LEVEL 2B 



Date: 


Date: 


Assignment: 


Assignment: 


Date: 


Date: 


Assionnent: 


Assignment: 


Date: 


Date: 


Assignment: 


Assignment: 


Date: 


Date: 


Assignmont: 


Assignment: 


Date: 


Date: 


Assignment: 


Assignment: 


Date: 


Date: 


Assignment: 


Assignnent; 


Date: 


Date: 


Assignment: 


Assignment: 


I 




ir ! 
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LEVEL TEST 
COnPOSITIOM LEVEL 23 

DIRECTIONS: Attached to this sheet are two sample compositions written on the same 
general topic by two different students--tvnn sisters. You are to write a compara- 
tive evaluation of these two papers on any one^ of the following points: 

a) Is the topic well chosen? Does the writer have adequate knowledge? 

b) Is the exposition well organized? 

c) Are the ideas v/ell developed? (use of specifics) 

d) Are the individual words and sentences clear and appropriate? 

The purpose of this test is partially to examine your ability to 
analyze the quality of written composition but chiefly to test your ability to 
write high quality compositions. Since your grade on this paper and for the entire 
course will be based upon personal improvement in the skills areas emphasized, it 
is imperative that you perform to the best of your ability on this paper. 

Test conditions and requirements will be adhered to while you are in 
the room working on this paper--Tal king is not allowed! 

You may make full use of the dictionaries in the room. Please leave 
them where they will be available to others as required. 

No work done in v/riting this paper is to be discarded. Staple all 
papers to the final draft before turning the completed paper in. 

WHEN YOU FINISH, place the final draft on top, followed by all notes^ 
drafts, and lists, followed by the examination assignment sheet. Staple papers in 
upper left hand corner and place in basket for your respective period. 
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WHAT ARE TWINS? 

Twins are two children born to the same mother at the same time. Twins 
are born in about one out of every eight births. By listening to the heart beats, 
a doctor can tell whether more than one child is going to be born. 

Identical tv/ins develop from the same egg cell. The cell separates 
when it grows, and the twins are always the same sex. Identical twins usually look 
very much alike. Occasionally they have the same characteristics reversed, left to 
right. This is because the egg splits after it develops left and right-sidedness. 

Fraternal tv/ins can be any coinbi nation: two boys, two girls, or one of 
each. They ^re no more alike than any other brother and sister. This is because 
they grow from two separate egg cells. 

When identical twins are born joined together at the head, hip, chest, 
or abdomen, they are called Siamese tv/ins. flodern surgery has been able to separate 
some of them soon after birth. If the twins share a vital organ, however, an opera- 
tion can seldom be oerformed successfully. 

Studies have shown that identical twins have closer results than fraternal 
tv/ins on IQ tests--even when the identical twins are raised apart from each other. 
It seems that heredity can be more powerful than environment. 
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DOUBLE TROUBLE 

Being born a twin means right from the beginning you're special. But 
being special can mean having special problems. 

For one thing, you have a built in competitor. Whatever you do youVe 
always being compared v/ith your twin brother or sister. Teachers compare your 
grades in class, and parents do the same thing when you get home. That sort of 
competition isn't good all the time. My twin sister and I know It's easier to 
match bad grades than to match A's- 

People also expect you to act alike. You are supposed to belong to the 
same clubs, have the same friends, do the same things. I wanted to learn how to 
play the piano, and my sister didn't. But we both had to take lessons; v;e even 
had to play duets. Finally it became too hard for my twin and we both quit. 

Dressing alike creates more problems. If I want to wear my plaid jumper 
and blue blouse, and my twin's matching outfit is in the laundry, we both have to 
wear something else. Since we seldom like the same clothing, shopping is difficult 
too. Nov/ we just let mother pick clothes for us. 

It all adds up to this: if you're a twin, no one ever thinks of you 
alone. You are never just one person. Instead, you're like one glove or one 
shoe— incomplete in everyone's eyes unless you're with your twin. 
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LEVEL 29: TYPES OF LITERATURE 
I. Objectives and Philosophy 

Types of Literature is based on the theory that understanding literature 
in general should precede the in-depth study of any one type of literature. The 
types to be considered include: the novel, the short story, poetry, drama and non- 
fiction (including biography). 

The course explores the main aspects of each type e.g., setting, charac- 
terization, plot, thene, tone, point of view and style. Thus, Level 29 is a course 
in form. Each genre is introduced with emphasis on its distinguishing characteris- 
tics (i.e., what makes a novel, a novel; a poem,a poem etc.). 

II. Procedure 

The student reads as much as possible within each form, according to 
his individual reading ability. Since abilities and literary interests differ, 
teachers should use a variety of materials and assign reading according to phase. 

The genres may be taught in any pattern, based on book availability and 
teacher perference. The teaching of the course may be made flexible and enhanced 
by applying various combinations, for instance: 

1. A teacher may teach all five types successively during the semester. 

2. A teacher may teach two or three of the five types both marking 
periods during a semester exchanging students at mid-semester with 
another teacher who will be teaching the alternate types in the same 
program. 

3. Mon-fiction may be included in Level 28 and Level 31 , and the remain- 
ing four genres may be tauqht as "mini" courses during the semester. 
(The approach in #2 (above) might be here applied,) 

4. The utilization of particular int erests and talents of teachers within 
or guests from outside the department may be ericouraged. 

5. The possibility of independent study within the course may (at the 
option of the teacher) be available to the students. 

III. Method 

ERXC Suggestions for teaching ec.ch nonre: 
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NOVEL 

1. One novel may be read by the class and discussed. If a teacher wishes, he 
may designate reading each night to insure completion of the book. (Dis- 
cussion should specifically illustrate the author's treatment of plot, 
setting etc.) 

2. Students may choose from a variety of novels selected by the teacher. For 
each novels study questions may be prepared and discussed. While one group 
is discussing what they have read, other groups may be reading or preparing 
questions or writing related essays. 

3. The above suggestions may be combined. 

S HORT STORY 

A variety of short stories should be read by the class and discussed. Groups or 
individuals may branch off and read other stories. They may be asked to compare 
what they have read with different groups or individuals in class discussions or 
through written reports. Again, the aspects found in the various genres should be 
related througr^ discussion. 

DRAMA 

Through the reading of a variety of plays, students become acquainted with the 
individual characteristics of comedy and tragedy. 

1. Some plays may be read aloud and, if possible, one may be acted out. 

2. Recordings, T.V. plays, trips to a theatre are recommended. 

3. Students are introduced to the techniques and terminology of the drama. 

POETRY 

In teaching poetry, poems should be read aloud as much as possible, It is important 
that many kinds of poetry be made available to all students. (Enjoyment should be 
a major goal, in the beginning). Literal and figurative language should be reviev^ed 
in the use of thi:.^ folloi'fino litoreiry devices: imagery , metaphor, simile, pv^rsonification, 
metonomy, symbolism. Technical aspects are also touched upon: metric patterns, 
ER^C ^hyme schemes (or lack of them as in free verse and blank verse ) types of poetry, 
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kinds of forms etc., (See attached sheet). 
NON-FICTION 

Formal and informal essays, nev^spaper and magazine articles, biographies (See 
attached sheet) will be used to demonstrate the difference between factual and 
imaginative writing. Objectivity, point of view, tone and the author's purpose and 
central idea are studied. N.B. This genre may be incorporated in Level 28 and 
Level 31. 

MATERIAL: A book list is published by the English Department and should be con- 
sulted. New books are constantly being added. Teachers should visit the bookroom 
and make themselves aware of all available material. 
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STUDY-GUIDE FOR A NOVEL 



1. Where does the novel begin? How does it begin? With whom does it begin? Of 
what significance is this total beginning? 

2. Could an almost identical story occur in another country? Another century? 

3. Who are the main characters? Do they seem real? (Do you understand them well 
enough to say how they would act in other situations then ttiose of the story?) 

4. What important decision was made in the story by the protagoni st? (the main 
character) Did he have cause to regret his decision? 

5. Who are the most important minor characters? What are their relationships to 
the main character? 

6. What is the main conflict? Are there sub-plots? (Explain) 

7. Hoiv is the conflict resolved? Goes the solution seem real or inconsistent? 
(Explain) 

8. What is the theme? Does it have universal application? (What does the author 
have to say through the novel about people? About society? What meaningful 
values for most human beings evolve from the conflict or its solution?) 

9. From what point of view is the story told? 

10. Regarding structure: Is the order strictly chronological? Are flashbacks 
used? Is there foreshadowing? Select opisodes which accomplish more than one 
purpose. 

11. Style: Describe how the author v/rites: short blunt sentences? ^luch descrip- 
tion? Is it monotonous or varied? Select especially effective passages to 
illustrate your opinion. 

12. Has this novel helped you understand some of the complexities of life? How? 

13. Where does the novel end? With whom? How? 

14. Approximately how much ti^^e does it cover in the lives of the main characters? 

15. What aspect of the novel inpressed you most deeply: plot? setting? characters? 
thems? style? (Why?) 

16. Was characterization accomplished by the author's telling you about the main 
characters, by words, thoughts, and actions of other characters; or by v/ords, 
thoughts, and actions of the main character himself? (Explain your answer) 
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SAfiPLE STUDY OUESTIOIIS FOR NOVELS OR SHORT STORIES 

Setting : How does the setting influence the story? (tine? place? social 
environment? historical importance? forces against v/hich the characters have 
to fight?) 

Plot: llov; is the story organized? Is it completely chronological? fore- 
shadowing? flashback? Where is the climax of the story? What Is the major 
problem or conflict? Does the author manipulate the plot to bring out charac- 
ter traits? 

Characters : Who is the central character? Namo other characters? Why are 
they in the story? Here the characters well developed? real or unbelievable? 

Theme : What did the author have to say through his story about people? 
Society? 

Styl e : Hov; does the author virite: ahort, blunt sentences? Imagery? Long, 
descriptive passages? Abundance of dialogue? 
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AMALY5IS OF MOii-f ICTIOf! ARTICLES 

1. Hhat type of article is it? (Formal essay, inforrial essay, editorial, newspaper 
article, magazine article, took reviews speech, journal, letters.) 

2. What v/as the central idea: How v;as it introduced, developed, concluded? 

3. '.fhat v/as the author's purpose? (to inform, to persuade, to entertain, to share 
an experiencG, to inspire, to prove a point?) 

4. How would you describe the style of the author? (witty, cynical, imaginative^ 
intellectual ) 

5. What kind of writing predominated: narrative, expository, descriptive, 
argumentative? 

G, From what point of view was it v^ritten? 

7. Formulate five specific questions you would ask of someone who has read the 
article which v/ould cover the rost important facts found in it. 



1. Discuss the subject's: ancestry, childhood^ education, jobs, friends, 
achievements, era ^ (if it applies). 

2. Describe: physical characteristics, personality, contributions to the world. 

3. ^'hat v/ere some of his diff icul ties ^ successes, rewards, failures, tragedies? 

4. Explain thc^ style of the bionrapher: clironolonical ^ eulogistic, impartial, 
partial , 
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LEVEL TEST 
TYPES LITERAPT.E LEVEL 29 

K General Questions five titlOo autt:cr, and specific r;5forGnce5; 

1. Discuss a decision neide by a character in two of the ^'orks you have read, and 
tell »jhat effacts that dacision hari on the life of the character and the 
lives of oth^r C!)ar.*^ctGrs, 

2. Stories often illustrate the chanrje from innocence to awareness through the 
eyes of tlio central character. Explain how this chanqe cones about in a 
selection you y»avp read ti-is year. 

3. Describe the kind of vcrld you found yourself in while readinr any ti/o 
different tynes of "ork. 

4. P"roiri your reading s.^lect a seenin^ly unimportant (at the time) event v/hich 
lead to a very ioioortant result, 

IL Specific <'^uestionr> for each c'onro 
HOVEL: 

1. Where, hov, and with vhon Jid the novel benin? 

2. !'her£» hovi, and vhom did the novel end? 

3* Vhat influence Ind the setting on t\\e characters and the events? 

4, Discuss the structure, that is, tIts use by the author of foreshadovnngj 

flasl^.Lack, sup-plots » if any. 
SHORT STORY: 

1. I'i'.at is the sinnificanco of the title? 

2. '.'ore the cliaracters develope.! directly or indirectly? Explain. 

3. Uiscuss t'-e point of vie' froni rhich the story v\^s told. 

4. Ifhat ^'as the thene? (''hat values con^on to humanity are portrayed by the 
author?) 

DRAJ^A: 

1. The follovrinn terms are often used in discussir^n drama. Define each briefly: 
ERXC t^^^^-^^/f cofr^edy, dialogue, antagonist, protagonist, exposition, cliniax, 
denouement 
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2. Describe one of the. main characters in each of two plays read this year. 
Consider his appearance, personality, role played. 

3. Compare or contrast the basic confl ict in any two plays read. 

4. Discuss the setting in any two plays and its relative importance to the story. 

NON~FICTIOM (Essay) 

K What was the central idea of the essay? 
2. What .'/ere the Qualifications of the author for writing it? 
^ 3. Discuss some of the most outstanding facts about the subject. 

4. What was the main characteristic of the method of presentation? (historical, 
eulogistic^ critical, novelized) Explain your ansv/er. 

ANALYSIS OF A POEN 

1. Who is the speaker? Is it the poet? 

2. What is the occasion? 

3. What is the setting? in time? in place? 

4. What is the theme or central idea of the poem? 

5. What is the tone? What does the poet do to create this tone? 

6. Discuss the diction: point out words that are particularly well chosen. 

7. Point out figures of speech: metaphors^ similios, personification j metanomy, 
irony, symbol ism. 

8. Point out any: paradox, hyperbole, (overstatement) Litotes, (understanding) 
allusions. 

9. Point out sound devices: onomatopoeia, assonance, rhyme schemes, alliteration. 

10. What is the meter: Scan the first two lines. 

11. What is the form: fixed, stanzaic, continuous? 

12. If a narrative, summarize the events, if a lyric, paraphrase the poem. 
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LEVFL ?9 
THE STUnV OF THE fiOVEL 



The follov/im novels are reouire^l readinn for tha entiro class: 



April itornina 

To :sin g ?:ockinqtird 

The S ecret Sharer 

Tiie Linth 1n the Forest 



- Ho\;ard Fast 

- Harper Lee 

- Joseph Ccnrad 

- Conrad Richter 



The fcllovfing aspects of these novels win be the basis of class discussion: 



1. 



Characters 



Che.ractcrizatlon 



Plot structure: Risinn action 



Fall inci action 
Exposition 
CI iriax 
Crisis 



4. Therie 

5. Setting 

Class participation v/ill be noted and will ijeicjii rather heavily 1n determininq a 
student's n^^d- for the course. -. Classes ^'ill be conducted as group discussion of the 
work(s) Lieinq studied. The success of these discussions is the responsibility of 
t^e student. 

In addition to the above class assionod novels, each student is required to select^ 
with teacher approval 5 four (4) aciitlonal novels to read as part of the study of the 
novel. Some class time will be al levied for the reading of these novels, so the 
student should Lrinq his current readina selection to class each day. 



It is suggested that students plan their "outside" reading selections v/ith others in 
the class in order that they rrAgWt have sonccnc ^-'ith v^hor- to discuss the selections, 
'""O"'* further suggested that the teacher be consulted as propoi:ed lists of books are 
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up. 
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LEVEL 29 TEST - LEVEL 5 

THE [lOVEL - APRIL -iCRllIur , T HE ■■00 '! IS DP"!! , TME PEARL 

1. Peoi^le are constant];/ hoA/inn to n.-A!;-: decisions , nany of ^'hich vn'U have a 
tronencous inpact on t*I'eir 1iv(?s or the livGs of thors. Adam in April 
'lorninn , ^'ayor Croon in The '^oon is Den , and Kino in The Pearl v/ore all faced 
"nth iniportant decisions at zone tine durino their lives, Discuss in a v/ell 
orrianizod essay what these :;;v:c1sions verC: and what effect these decisions had 
on tiieir lives and the lives of othf.r related characters. 

2. A pood novel has universal appeal. This neans that it is no 1 inited to the 
.understanding or experience of any one nc%neration or group of people. Explain 
ho'^' the author of eac;-. of the novels read employs the elements of character- 
ization, plot and then e to create the novels universal appeal . 
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level 29 phase 6 
dramA test 

Antigone and Julius Caesar are hcth tr^n^dies. lihat is it that niakes tham 
tragedies? 

Antigone and Jul ius Caesar both express similar concepts of "the crovm". In 
Julius CaGsar it is the fear of havinn a crov/ned monarch that governs the action, 
and in Antiaono a crovned monarch is already established. Brutus states: "Crown 
him . . . then . . . we put a stino in him . . . the abuse of greatness is vhen 
it discoins remorse from pov?er." T!ie chorus states: "Of happiness the crov/n and 
chiefest part is v/isdon, and to hold the gods in awe. This is the lavj that, seeing 
the stricken heart of nride brought do'.'n, we learn when vje are old." Discuss these 
concepts in connection with each da\/ as v/ell as on a comparative level. 
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GEimi DRf^y!\ P1JESTI0:)$ 

1. Tit!::? 

2. Author? 

3. Sattinq? 

4. Protaqonist , Antaoonist? 

5. TIiGnc? 

6. Plot: a. Exposition (Seqinnim situation)? 

b. Risino Action (copi^-lications)? 

c. Cliriax (hiahest noint of interest, suspense)? 

d. Fall inn action? 

e. Donouenont? 

7. Evaluare: 

1. Describe the scene and incident in which the crisis occurs. 

2. Analyze the notivcs of tho leading character(s) . 

3. Is there a parent-clnld conflict? ExplaiJi. 

4. Discuss: "In Drama the action is usually determined by the personality of 
one of the nain characters." 

5. What - if any - intcrestinn friendships are portrayed in this drama? Explain. 

6. Did the plot seem natural ? Explain. 

7. "Audiences should be convinced that the course of events was inevitable" 

is this true of the play you read? Explain. 

8. Discuss minor characters who were interestinq. 

9. Describe t^"0 scenes that v/ould make an interesting television episode. 

10. Compare or contrast this play vith one read in class (or else '/here). Use 
specific references. 
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LEVEL 30: LAHGUAPE Af!D VOCAl^ULAnV 

I. O'^jcctivos and rhilosoph:/ 

Graduates of liiqMy r^ffici -nc Arioricen schools frf.oucntly manifest an astonishing 
lack of undGrstanc'inn of their languano. Such lanouanc v/oakness often proves a 
handicrip to nany studeivts in their higher education, in th'sir careers, and in 
tl^eir social liPc. In the majority of high school curricula the study of words 
is givc-n or;ly in i ontal treatn^.ent inst2dd of systenatic consideration. It is 
evident t!-3t l*.^.;' hazard prGS(jr)tation of a subject as rich and as diversified as 
the efficient use cf English vocabulary cannot possibly produce crech'table 
results, 

Engl is!) Level 30 do(^s not ain to nake ohiloloqists or etymologists out of high 
school students. It aims to provide students i/ith the means of acquiring 
greater facility in the use of '-.'ords. The iiopc is to arouse in the student an 
appreciation of the inportanco of vocabulary ^ an awareness of the fact that a 
keen and generous vocabulary is a fairly accurate measure of intelligence, and 
an abilitv zo cor^unicate ideas \nth clarity. It '-nil help him to read and to 
listen, to appraise ?nd to discrininate. 

II. Procedure: 

The student vill b . introduced to tho g^ncr^l historicr^l deveiopi^^nt of thu Ian- 

— vro- -.r-nic or A--l:-^>xr- • -infvin-s, through Old En-lish -n. ^liddle 
English, to s'odern English. The influences of the invasions of Ennland and the 
interactions vith otiver peoples anc^ nations ^'ill bo presented as background. 
Excerpts fron "English" of different periods are translated, not with intent to 
teach the ancient tongue, but vith the ho[)0 of shov/ing the prooress of language 
generally, ~- a progre.^s v/hich is currently taking place as nev.' words are needed 
by an "alive" language. The vocabulary, for example, of the space age is a 
Q vocabulary of the latest ten v'r.r^: of Ennli?h. 
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Current syntactic usaae will be prosGnted and comnared v/ith purist graminar. 
The student will also L^cona faniniar vfith Latin, Greek, French, and German 
v.'ords and expressions vhich arc coninonly use:I in rnodern English expression* 
There will be an analysis of roots, stenSj and affixes. 

The student v/ill he helped to avoid redundancies through the use of the exact 
meanings of v/ords for context j to avoid cliches throuqh the use of original 
expressions, to develop an econony of vords for concise communication of ideas. 

A layman's vocabulary of lav/, medicine, commerce, science, space science, art, 
and music necessary for intelligent understan^inn and comment is included 
in the v/ord dril 1 s. 

Each student v/ill v-rite, as a standard assignment each week, at least ten sen- 
tences using any of the vords which have been presented in vocabulary exercises. 

Book reports: Each student •nil ^rite four book reports for the semester course, 
A free choice of books is allo^.v^ed: hcv/ever, the student I'/ill be encouraged to 
choose books '/'ich vill reflect his maturity level. 

Nev' materials for Level 30^ incorporated in order to provide for the student the 

use of more */ords in context. 

Vocabulary for High School Students (Workbook) 

by llarold Lcviire 

Ansco School Publications 

Vocabulary for the Coll:::;o Bound Student (Workbook) 

by Harold Levine 

Ansco School Publications 

Additional Dial ectoloqy : 

Special assignments for Phase 5 and P.hase 7 students (for oral renorts to the 

class) from; AflERICA^: DIALECTS by Herman 

Avon High School Library 42711 

Encyclopedia Britaimica 
Volume 8, Pace 555 
Avon High Scriool Library 




A(Jd1tional material for backgrounds of English: 

THE STORY OF LANGUAGE by -^arlo Pei (.^von Hl^ih School Library 400P) 

Teacher: Chapter 1 - i!on1 inguistic Systems of Coirinunications 

Phase 7. Chapter 2 - Theories of Language Origin 

Phase 7: Chapter 5 - Dialects 

Phase G or 7: Chanter 5 - The Sana of Place Hanes (Toponyny) 

Phase 6 or 7: Chapter 7 - Personal and Family [iames 

Phase 7: Chapter 3 - The Lannuace of Politeness and Insult 

Phase C: Part II. Chapter 10 - Cant and Jarcion 

Phase 6 or 7: Part III, C!;apter 5 - Lanquane and Political Institutions 
Part III J Chapter 7 - Language and Superstition 
Part III 3 Chaptcjr 8 - Lanouage and Intolerance 

Teacher: Part IV , Chapter 2 - King^s English and American Language 



LEVEL 30 - LANGUAGE AND VOCABUWRr 
STUDY GUIDE SHEET - PHASE 



Daily assignments in the uso of new words and expressions will be given 
from two basic texts. 

Each student will keep a journal - writing at least ten lines for each 
school day and using 1n the ten lines at least tv;o of the new words or expressions 
introduced in the vocabulary drills. Journals will be submitted to the teacher at 
the end of each week. 

Each student will keep notes on all lectures on background materials and 
on all formal presentations by other students. 

BOOK REPORTS Each student will write four book reports for the semester 
course. A free choicG of books is allov.^ed; however, the teacher will submit a 
list of books v/hich will be supplementary to the materials presented in lectures. 
It is advised that at least one book for a report be chosen from this list. Reports 
will be written in class on specified dates. The student will be allowed to bring 
to class the book or any notes about the book, and will be permitted to make use of 
these items in the writing of the report. 

Tests will cover new v/ords and their meanings; stems, roots, and affixes; 
v/ords and expressions from foreign language; and important facts from the history 
of the development of English. 

Ev aluation : Students' grades will be based on test results, recitations 
and participation in class projects, and the effectiveness of the daily journal. 
Evaluation by the teacher will take into consideration the phase which the student 
has elected. 

Keep notes on lectures on the background of English. There will be some 
short composition assignments. 

Exf^rcises, drills, and tests from Webster's Daily Drills for Better English . 
Entire; Thirty Days to a riore Powerful Vocabulary , by Frank and Lewis. 
Entire: I' /ord Resources , by Frieda Radke. 
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STUDY GUIL-E SliEtT - PHASE 5 

L?.i"tv r.ssi'^npen'cs iri the use of no*.' ^-'cr'/s and oxorcssicns will he- qlvc-n 

e;.?.c'"! stuJ. nt ^^n'll irep a journal 'Titin^ at 1?-ast ten line.s for c-ac.h 
scr.col ciay *^.nJ usih" iii th: t^n lines at loast t''0 of t\\^ now v'ords or jxprosr^i oils 
introducod in c;io vocahularv drills;, i-ournals "ill Iz suLnittcd to ti).j toaclicr at 

Eacii student will not'.:S cn all I'^ctur.s on bacl-'/^rouno natorialii end 
on all forne:! or;-SL t^tions l.'^' ctitL^r stuJv.nts. 

' 'C K -ETOkIT; Zee',) ?tuJcp-t "ill "ritu four hock reports for tn^ s.or..5t^r 
co;jr>:-. f- frcc cl':'>ic:. O'^ ;;ooks is nllo" -j;. lovvvLr, t;^c tu?.chjr '/ill sjonit a list 
of '-Oo!\s "!^ici! '"ill suppl jrjnt-^ry to th:j no.t^.ri^l5 prv:^::nt.:d in tlio Ijctur s. 
It is a!vi9.:'j t>.;t ?t u.o.st oiU; b^^^k for c rc'^ort L*. c'i:s'.n fr^^: this list. P/rorus 
sill I.. 'Tittjn in cl::i5S on spocifi:u datv:s. T:v: studont :;ill b: allo'/C-d bo !r.rin<i 
to cl^s«; t;yj hook or nr.y nGt:s ?J:o!jt th»:. Lock, '"^.nd 'nil K: r .rnlttori to n-'^ko Jsc- c"*^ 
c.i.:s-- i". jrs in t:-.: 'vritinq '.,f tlio r::pcrts. 

T -.^t.' '/ill co*'.r p;;W »'forr!r^ ':^nd th':ir noo.ninos: sLfns, r::otSj ano c'»/f'^ix(;s: 
words L^^pror^si ■ r.s fr^^n for^^ion 1 {T:^ij:o...s ^ irriprrt^nt frets fr'in t:io histor^' 
of tho .>u\".lor'^-nt of EprOisli. 

L volurti on; Studunts' nrr-^.dos viU bo b^?>2d on -cost r. suits, roci t^.tions 
r;id corticip^ fci';n in class projocto^ ^r:d tho cffcctiv .n.:ss of tho daily i^urr^l . 
Ev:^lu-^tion by t.ic. to^ciior vill tri-;'- int.- c^nsi:! .r^/tir-n t!.j pi^aso -/'lico t..o student 
lias oloc tod. 

R>:oLi1rooonts : K:or rrto? jn l-,cturor on l':cl;.'^r-./jnGS of Ennlisn. T'iTj '-nil 
bo Sf'HO s'lorr conposi ti'.n ascinririt^^rit^ . 

txorcisos, drillij, ?sx' 'c^.sts frcr.i ^.'cLstJ.-r's ^'^ily drills f::ir r.?tt.r Eng- 
lish , 

Q Entire- THTPTY DAY? TO A :my PC-'E^^FUL VOCAoULAPY (by Fr:MiU end Lewis) 




Entiro: ''ORo RESOURCES (by Fri:da Radko) 
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LEVEL 30 - STDDE-'T GUIDl SHEtT ••• PHASE 5 (con't) 



Bri'.f outlines .r precis oir. THE iililACLE OF L'-IC-UAGE bv Laird. Ch?.p. 2 

"The: D..:n,.ts cf the Sons of Oq" 
THE 'IIRACLE OF L' Nf^.U." by Lnird. Chap. 3 
"Enil inl-,: I'-'s Sister, His Cousins, and 
liis Aunts" 

Fr^'P bc .k? p phiV"Sjpliy , Ij.-'cnJp .^.nd nythe'lr.ny in th:' librarv. ''ritt an 
■jccrunt ' f th- s v."rc-,s :,f -ri l.:?.st t-if-nty v^rds cxp-!-.s$ions which havo story beck- 
■Or-^unu frrn ivisu/ry '.t lonond "r rythrlopy. 



ERIC 
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LLVtL 3C - LANGU/.rf-: AMD VOC'^.BULARY 
STUDY ^.UIDf. Sl'^EiZT • PK\SE 

Daily ^.ssi-'^nnuTiis in the us.- f n^\i w^rds c^.no ^-xpressi'ms will b: qiv^.n 
fr.Pi tvr bisic t. xLs. 

E-^c'n stud jnt kc^v a journcl - vritinq '?,t lo^st t^n line:'*: for each 
sch.vl d.^.y r.nd using in tr . t^n lin^s r^.t Ifjnst two nf t'v:.. jj'..w words ::xprcssi ns 
introduced in thu vjcabulary Jrills. Journ.^:ls ;/in b.. sulnittcd to th:: tvacnLT at 
t'U, end ;f ..■•ch ' I'.. 

E-c'i stu;.i:nt viill kc -^.o not^.s cn all I' ctur^s on bncknrrund n'?,toriils :nd 
cn '\n nrn-^.l pr-sonti-.ti iis by othcT studv..nts. 

^..^OK REPORTS : Each student '-nil write fear b: rrpcrts for thv. s.:nQStcr 
c.'urse, A fr.^: cIk'\cc. of b'-'Olcs is an.:wcd, however, thv- teacher will suhnit 2 list 
of books which '-nil be supolenuntory to tu^ n;^teri::ls presented in the lecture*^. It 
is ?dvis''-u tiv^t ot l^z^st 'n^i ' ook f r r 0 r.:p;rt i^e chosen fron this list, ^^.ports 
will Lj written in clo.ss on specifi'-d dot^s. Th. student will be ^11 wed to trino 
to class t\\^ b'-. k r any n-^tos nbout the bo:k, and will be r-^^^itt-cJ t:- make us . of 
these iteRS in tiie writing o,f th:' report. 

T :::ts v.'iii c: v..r new v^'^rds -"^.nri their ^"'eoriings stcinr- .roots j and affixes', 
v.'ords and "xpr-ssirns frr.^n f^r^^ign 1 canpua^-js ; and i'-ipartant facts frem tiiC history 
of the dev.:.l''pn..nt cf Enr^lis!-. 

Evcaluaticn : Students' nredes will be based on test results ^ recitations, 
and participation in class projects, and the effectiveness cf the daily journal. 
Evaluati:ri by the teaclier will t.ik: into account the nh.as: which the student has el..c- 
tcc, 

R.^nuir-o-^' nts : K.-op n' to^ on lectures :^n b^xk^ir )unds of Enqlish, Tl^.r-. 

will be some short cornposicion assignnents. 

Exercises, drills, and tests frari Websc.r's O.MLY jHILLS FIR i^ETTEK EHGLISK , 
Entire: Ti;iPTY DAYS TO A ^^ORE PO^'EnFUL VQCAOULARY (by Frank and Lewis) 

^^^^ Entir.:. 'IOkO RESOlinCES (by Frieoa R^.dk.;) 

ERLC 
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LEVEL 30 - STUDY GUIDE SMELT - PH,*SE ; (c n't) 



Bri-jf .:Utliri.s or croc is on: THE 'mrClL OF LAHRUAOE by Laird. Chrp. 2. 

"The B:.n.jts of tin-. Sons of Do" 

THE i^!R".CLE OF LVinu/i'^E by Lnird. C'inp. 3. 
"Ennlish: His Sistt.r, His Cousins.. ?.nd His 
;'.unt5" 

Fr.-.n h- ' i'.s on philosr rhy , li;qjnu, .^nd n.yth 1::py in t'lG librnn': ''rite an 

.isccount of tin. s --urccs :f ^t lonst ti''.nty i-rols or oxpr. ssi;;ns which hivo story bcc\:- 
nrounds from hist^ ry r-r T.>n,.n'.! r pythul'mv. 



Cric f 




:linoS -nd rcoorts on: THE etp„\CLE OF LAflGUAC-E by Laird 




1 


''Tho riir?.c1a of th,,. D^s.-.rt" 


Ch!'.-;. 


4 


"."•.noicbas in th. Oictionary" 


Ch-v. 


5 


"Wh-'clunit? Skel'..t.:ns in the Liquistic Closet" 


Chon. 


G 


"3oth Gor rower and a Lender Bo" 




7 


"Lir.quistic Ellis Isl-onc', y'hzt Cario in thoSt-or-'.^.v." 
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LCVFL 30 ~ LAr>3UAni" ;.;1D VOCALUJLARY 

STUDY GUIDE SHEET- PHrZE 7 ^ 

Daily assiqnmcnts in tlu. use. vf now v/ords nnc! cxprcsslT^ns ^''ill b:. ^iv^n 
from two basic t.^xts, 

E?.ch stUvlcnt will kocp '^ jnurnnl - vfritinq at Kast t:-^ Mn^s. for oacH 

school day ana usinq in th^ ton lines at K'^st two ::f tlir; nev vj.'rJs cr cx,orossi.:ns 
intrc'iuccd in the vocabulary drills. Journals will b»: suhfnittjd to the toachir at 
the ond of oac!) woci:. 

!f.acn stuJent win koor notcis c-n all Uctures background natorials "^nd 
on all farmol pr f;-jnt-ati..n5 by rtlior students. 

POOK REPORTS : Each stu-iient will vrito four br. k rtoorts for tho scrujctcr 
c"^ursc:. A froo choico !v--ks is allc'vjd; ho^'ovor^ thu to^xhor will submit a list 
cf books v'oich will bu suprlor.jntary t-'^ th^ materials [rosv-ntju in 1octur,-S. It is 
advis-.d that at l^-ost on.: boo!; fr:'i thi;; 'iisi b: chvs.n for a report. !\.ports will 
be written in class, on sjiocificJ dat..5. Th... student vn'll be allowed to brinfi to 
class th^ bcok or nc t.,.s ob- ut th: b^^ok^ ^nd '-/ill -"..rnittcd t:- make use ^f th.se 
itwHis in the writing cf the rep-^rt. 

Testa will o-s/cv new v/ords and tiieir rn^aninns: sterns ^ roots ^ and affixes? 
wjrds cand expro5si::ns fr-^n foroinn lannuanos; and jmrertant facts from tho histcry 
of the vJuvel.:pmunt cf Ennli^ii. 

Eval uati jn : StudLnts' trades vnll be b?S':d on tast rL-sUlts, recitati ons and 
participation in class pr: jjctSj and the of f^^ctivencss of the jaurnal. Evaluoti^^n 
by th^ teacher vnll take intj c-nsid ration the nhas^ o'liich th : student has eKctod. 

R.i^auir-.ments : Keep notes on lectures a^n back.arounds of Enqlish. Trjcre will 
be sonc short ccnposition assinnnents. 

Ex.rcis.s. drills, and tests n ''obst.r's PAIL^ DRILLS FOR BETTER ENGLISH. 

Entire: THIRTY O^YS TO - imt PO'/ERFUL VOCABULARY (by Frank and Lewis) 

Entire: ^'ORD RESOURCES (by Frieda n.-dk^) 

Rriof outlines or precis an; THE -IRACLE OF LVIGUAGE by Laird. Chao. 2 

"The Een..ts of the Sons cf Oa" 
poYr ^^'^ ::iRACLE OF LAIIGUAGE by Laird. Chap. 3 

££yji^ "Enolish; His Sister, His Cousins, cand His 

Aunts" 
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LEVlL 30 - STUrY GUIi'K SHEcT - P[i;.3l£ 7 (c':n't) 

fr.T.i t^oks on ohiUsonhy, l.jO'.rvs ^.nc! mythology in tnu library; V'ritc r.n 
:.ccount cf th-. s- iircj^: : f lo.ist tvK.nty ivrds cr ..x^^^rcssi uns which have story back- 
gr;unus frvn iiist. ry, l^r^.n^, ,^r niyt'i'-loiy. 

5^riof 'jufiinv^s -ml reports on: THE MIRACLE OF LAliGUA^E by Laird 

"Th^- f:irac1o cf the Dosart" 
'•'.nc .'b':>.s in th: Oiction^^Ty" 
"Wlir. Juni r.? Skeletons in thu Linguistic Closct" 
"Linguistic Ellis Islc^nd: Wh-it Camj in the Steerage" 

For rv-p-vrc? tc th:. c1?.ss by in^iivi'iuils --r arouos: 
Fr.!:i t«K GIFT OF LAi'GUA^E by Schlauch: 

Chn;?. 1 "Lr.r'inuoQw ?.s Crnriunic^.tion" 

Chap. 4 "Treasury of '-ords" 

Chap. 5 "Sa/iantics - V',cabulary in ration'' 

Chap, 9 "Lanquaoe anr' Pv.^tic Cre-^.ticn" 

Chap. 10 "Social Aspects: Class, Taboos, Politics'' 

Chap. 11 "!;v-tr'.spect and Prospects" 



Chap.. 1 

Chap. 4 

Cr^-). 5 

Ch^.;:. C 
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I'atch t!io mc::nini in c; lumn 2 with the- prefix or ror-t in culumn 1: 



51 1. Icvo 0^ 

POLY 2. ab-vc tno ordin?Ty 

AflTHROP 3. across 

TllEO 4, ri.^ny 

;:OnO 5. self 

PHILO Tt. -?.a-inst, cppositj 

/M!TI 7. L ok -.u, SOL 

HYPER 8. t'/; 

SYH 9, draw, drao 

TRy',iIS TO. nan. n.inkind 

BEiiE n . aocJ, well 

AUTO 12. one, sinqK. 

SPECT 13. with, like tcqcthcr 

TRACT 14. nod, rc: 1 i i i o n 

.'ITT, MISS ■ 15. sond 
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LEVEL TEST 
L-30 

Om tl'iv. whi t. ir,'-'.' p.^.pjr -.tt-^ch.. ' t'. t'lis, writ>: sont.nccs usin^ any tdi 



rJ. Un^-crl inc the \ 


rus in tl,.. r>.. ntcnc^s. 






C.;l)STIC 


STOIC! S'' 


FO''^TITUDE 


A'^'T'ATIC ' 


EGCis:; 


?.!:;■!': i/ATEu 


VINDICTIVE 


POLYf^iLOT 


Er.p.'^'iL.ous 


• IKiRARDLY 


Ai'THROPOLOCY 


F.Ol'^LL 


CORROSIO.! , : 


VULGAR I Af! 


PELEVAfT 


COLLABnR;\TION ■ 


COQUETTE 


ACCELEP.AIT 


i::w.m 


ii/RTIilET 


LIAISO-' 


■'O'lOPOLY 


GOL'Fli lET 


PERPETUAL 


ALTRUn.'. 


'CLEPTOriA'lIAC 


COilTIiiUOUS 


JlilGOIS.A 


HYPOCHOHDRIAC 


CHIDE 


ACnOSTIC 


NOSTALGIA 


UnSTABLE 


SCinriLLATE 


FRUSTRATin;; 


VALI' ;!T 


OSTRACIZE 


LETllARPY 


PR'.^VOC;'TIVE 


PROCR/,STK!ATE 


ANTIPATHY 


^hSCURE 


RUSTICATE 


REilEVOLEi'CE 


SORDID 


DOAI-!;TE 


:.ALEVOLEr:CE 
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Ton briefly cffcci: up.")n thj 1 '.it^uI'-i^ cf tno'h.n'l :f e^ch ';f th:.- 
fon*>iinci inv?.si.'.r;5 : 

;.!!-'^.Li>SAxo;! iiiv;,siOii 

iV.i'ISH LiV.siOH 

THE liOR V. : P'^'.'.SIO;! ('.ITLLLV': THE COiinunnOR) 



ERIC 
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Dir.ccii^ns. "rite t>i runh..r 



c.rr .ct -.'..finitiin l._fori; tli- wopJ 



or cxprossi -n vliich it i.icfin.;s. 

r.. l;, c-he i . 

HOr^S D'OEUVP.E 2. 

ELITE J. 

P.ti:DEZVOUS 

FAUX PAS 

REPi::rroii-E e. 



ERIC 



FOYER 

REPARTEE 
T^tLc j'!-iOTt 
nEMIUEf'LilT 



DE PLL'i'E 
S/,w'>IR F/.IRE 

VOGUE 

COUr OE CR-^CE 
EH R,,PPORT 
poT POURRI 
CLICHE 

HAUTEUR 

SOIREE 



1C. 

n. 



LAISSEZ F/JRE 
BAC^xATELLE 

ESP^.IT DE C^RPS lA 
•DSICALE 
AU RE VOIR 



1.^ 
U. 
13. 



21 

23 



- 5ubstitui>. n.-^nc, oon tinrx, uso''. by a writer, 
in styl^, in th;. l?.t..st f?.shicn 

s SLi'i-'-n strck,.; cf aovcrnn..nt policy; a su^JcIcn tnking 
-jvc.r c f tlv- govcrnn..nt 
th,. cirjson fo'/.s tli., select 

f.u: U:bby of n thv.ntcr 

t: kn-t' i.x.ictly w'^it to uc ^r say in any situ:\ tion, 
t.: f. -A cor.f Tt'.blc ^.nc; ^yt v-asc 



7. '"'.n ..vcnin';' social '[nth.:rinc 

3. tc i]-- in synr.'-^.tlw vitii; to hz in Trrcemv-nt vjith, tv 
hr.Vv- v.stP.blisli>.J n.iOd rcl^.ti-ns ':/itli 



disdainful , arro-antbocriny snobbishness 

c?.n- l .'.to HiL'.al p.t a fix-.J -^rice 

c?.ch item of the n.i'l "P.id for serarntely scc-nJfnn 
to t.'i. Lill cf fare 



12. n:.-d by;..; until seeinq y:u anain 

13. f innl S-1 ution cf a pi - t 
noralo, scirit :f t;ie nreun 
a seci'il err. r, a ml.sta'cj in ranncrs 
i trite or over-us._d ..jxr^rcssien 
;itty rorly. scintil latino conversation 



:-art of ■-'.n unsophi sticat...J young girl, or cRc 
actress v'-v- olays sucl; a part 



19. a privt;^ nusicil recital 

Zn. inJus(:ri;l c:no.:t1ticn v'itiv'ut nnvernncnt interference 
0 trifle: an incens.-ouenti:" thing 
a nixtur.. J a n^ieloyj a ia:.l •■^.nc.? 



a list of olays, nusical selecti^ns^ jtc, ready for 
perf jrnance 

the m-rtal stroke: the- final strrko- to put 'ut of 

^iS TV 



c5. acrctizers, spicy or salty bits v-'het an appetite 



TTT^ 

DirvXti'jns: Fit cncn of t!v.: foUcv/inn wcrJs t: its prcnor dofinition: 
vicari::u$ , rati n?,1izc . nro'^ari'..u$ > c bsunui>;us_ , m.aucni;'^ ^ ascurticisn ^ pander ^ 



1. t:j"^.rfuny s.ntii^icn tal 

2. c.:^tL^in:: t* vvil cl^.sirsis 

3. prLforrirv^ the ccmpany r.f oth.rs t; s.litudu 

V, srcnt, oxhaustccl, barren of c-n^roy 

b. ^'"'^n-. v'!r^ practic:.:S uxtrcmc sclf-dcnial 

6. cn,rjy..'i by symptlictic but indirect ^artl- 

cirati :n/ substitutional 

7, attributiir -jnc's actions to rati:>na1 ^nd 

crodUablj motives 9 not ncxossarily true one.s 

B. servilely (attentive, f?.v;ninQ 

9^ to dir...ct onoroy f r on a primitiv.' or r!-.:.s- 

tructivic aim to bottor a in 

10, unchaste, Ighc, r^rrcnant vas-Cw-^ rLCidoss- 

noss of justice. 



Directions: Fit each word to its pr.;:^.:r sunt<-nc..; 

-^stctrician , pociiatriciaru podiatrist , jsteaoath , oculist 3 ortonotrist , 
ocul ist , qyn..colcgist > dorr:ot 1 ovist s rsyci;iatrist , c rth^-dontist . 

1. Yoi! have a painful corn on your foot. 

2. You no.,d t ; kno-w what typo of oyc'Tl asses 

* are best suited to y:u. 

3. Your baby has the colic. 

You need doctor t'-^ 'Jeliver your baby. 

S. A friend of yours has had a coniplctc n-..n- 

tal C^llrTSO^. 

^. child you kir.o' has a badly fcmzd brU 

and ja''. 

7. ^ f\ woman is suff .rinn from for^alu uisorders. 

8. You arc trouble,! vn'th a skin rash. 

9. You havo an eye cis..ase that needs exp^jrt 

attention . 

ERIC ""^^ "''^^^^'^ think can bo re- 

m^ta licved by bene rnanioulation* 
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Fill in th',. c:rr^ct wcrd for c-'ch bV-^.nk;" 



ADAPT, AOOPT 

Tlu.y f.n\:\* t t thdr njv ,.nvir"nnunt. 

Thv.- c:jrni-i:tv.o thi- n^-".' ro?/.'ily. 

.MLUSTO,!^ ILLUSIOr! 

p.ir!\*^L. is o.n optical . 

In his spoLch hcj'nir.JA^ K.\Aur'^.l ^ tli--- S1b1^:. 

ALTEu:;;.T£, .MTE^WmTIVE 

Shu work? only on Sun<.!nys. 

nv.C;u an t; rc^^lacc !^ur dclc-gaU vo tha noctinn. 

/' l-^^r^w' rf boys Lnt..ru' th-'. -^jjJitoriun. 

H... has a surprisim -f strungth. 

APprjSE, .\pp:;ist 

Thv. lani in t!u arLn v.'.^.s 'vitD caroful scrutiny. 

AS,.. AS, SO.,. AS 

This article- \o,s not stinulatinn I h:/! bocn tolc. 

Slvo is t-.ll I an, 

APDIEnCt, SPECTATORS 

Th . ^rch.rstra had an aopreciativo 



Th-. at tho ball name v':.rc inpr.'S^vVc' b/ his pleyin. 

AVQCATIOA, VOC/\TION 

Evwrycnc sfi; uld liavc -"t loast cn^ for recreation. 

;v fat'icr's is r.'dicino. 

PI'-'ECKLY, SEHT'EEKLY 

Th^ 5ch:.ol paocr, a , is issued jn altv.rnatc Fridays. 

!^^- iiavc. ai-scmbly nrocjrafns '^n Tuesdays and Fridays, 

CEiiSO::EO, CLriSUR[;C 

idovios ar: by app.:inuCi ccmnitt. ,..s. 

I'M: official !"as sT^TTRTy fjir his nenU.ct. 

CHILDISH, CHILDLIKE 

His fait.^ ii^ everyen:. oft..**! prov^'.' unwise. 

That •■•fas a rerticularly and stupid r..rjark. 

CLIMACTIC, CLIivJIC 

conditions I'/erc unfavorable for the flight. 

iiis ar';;U,.nv:nts ^f<.r'^ oroi^oit.:- in order. 

COLL/.BnilATE , CORROBOAATE 

Authrrs cft^m in -Titinn a bo:f', 

His statoHLHts IT?/ ^-v/n :^oini::;ns. 



COMPREHEi^SIBLE, COnPREHEflS IVE 

His nctives are not :.lv-'ays . 

This stuly covurs airphas.:.s of nuclear ohysics. 
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li: ruv:'.1ly c? thw :tv: s:.! . 

T-: ?.v.?i - \!?s'c: ?f tin.: V'T to the ncint. 

C^;jF.(D£i;Ti;.LLY, CO;;ri:iL!lTLY 

I'L unl-rt -' Ic l;is jj..'' w-r! 



COiiTE::PTi!;LE > COilTE^TTUOUS 

H. c'U'\j. net his rc1:^tiv>.:s fcr b:.ir!"' of nin. 

His tr^.-^. cri..:vl: rf hi^ p')r..nts w:^s nhsc1ut..ly . 



Th;. -ICC-, uivi: cf in* 5 "J'-cJ wcs ono. 

CUPFllG, curs FULL 

Th ; r. c1;''C for t'\', ^f fr.ur. 

. tray :f ^ of !i't C':ff^v v-ns passcJ t-^ t::c rcscuors. 

Thj tr::'^,surcr ch: funJs f^r tho tri;^. 

It took v'hcK ;.,ri!:'v:n .f p.lic' to t\)c cm'^;. 

OISINTEIlFSTKr UilliiTERiSTEn 

T!-r<.v. ^ ^ men '^'or:- chcscn judges. 

I !: ir> di ff icul t;. to ".'j 'lu.nc^ which is 



ELICTT3 ILLICIT 

^•■^^"us. cf jct.xtiv ..s 2 oh,: tr^^'L; Jiscov:rL..!. 



Only thrill!'*' ii ciiscussirn .'.ici \vg fin.-^.n;/ the truth. 

ELUDE. ALLUDE 

Th. y 'crc aulc t:.. th. enemy. 

The s;.\-eker tri^jc K> to eur civic ^ri i 

Ei^i^iv'.iT, i:'''iw;.:iT 

Ircl'^n.. Uvsc n.^.iV durinr: the 15t,'» century, 

Tht,. U.S. h.^.s a quot*^. ef ^ frem o?.ch country f Europe 

EJilrlEiiT, lii'il.JEilT 

Bcc%u?,: ef he-:vv reiPSs fl'".'.! is 



scientists were consuHe- :^.bcut the crublem. 



EiiVInuLE, l;:VIOUS 

iie ?n ruput^ticn ot ccllc^c. 

I ''/^.s el'o.ys -rf his ."^.chiovuments. 

EXCEeiK EXCEL 

p^ust ;wt eur qu":t:^. 

Our 'layers in ipility p^r^l ..xi^^ri ence. 

EXCLFjIH^LY. EXCE^Sp/FLY 

Th... "lay v/.?,s huniJ '^.nd sultry. 

If h.- :.i J net cher"^* h*. would imv: mere customers. 
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EXC:PT!0;1,.BLC . EXCEPTIO^i-I 

c«'ncluct provonto:! his pron.iticn. 
Thi^; chil^ :ii splays t':Ac\Yc in music, 

lxplicit. Implicit 

His -Xi'l iin^.ti . n v;?.s 



I onv'... fr.ith in your ability. 

Ft!!^:;:, less 

th::ii fifty r.-OfK :ttc-n',!c:d the ncc.tin;*^. 

then f:jur hun':!rc.! cloll?,rs rem^.ins in '^ur ^xcaunt. 



FORCEFUL, FCrXIBlt' 

Thair ontry ms much rosc.ntL'J. 

is n v^ry spcnkur. 

IfiTELLinniT, IMTELLTniBLE 

y-n vrtcr arpraiscs t!io Qualifications cf candidates. 
In spitu i f lon^t!"), th.. rcr-- rt is entirely . 



LEHO, Lr^:^' 

PI jas^ mc; your- ncn. 

Th:. haninTanted hin a rf one thousand dollars. 

HOTED, HOTORIOUS 

Edi srn '-'cas a invont-'r, 

Capcn:- W'?.s a ''^ar!'"'ster . 

PERSECUTE, PROSECUTE 

Hj the criminal bLf.re the court. 

P.. :'r'l ^ I.-ave -^ften be^n b.-cause of their reliQi'n. 

RESPECTIVELY, RESPECTFULLY 

He replied. ^ and vrjn the acmirati-.-n of the judge. 

:1r, jLn::s end -t. Smith v/ere elected iLan and a-iviscr 



SUSPECT. SUSPICION 

Our v/as confirmed by his attitude. 

irimedi ately that something;; Wcas wrong. 

TORTUOUS, TOPJUnOUS 

They carefully fallow. J th.. path d-wn th.: hill. 

The oatient had to ..ndur^. the moments f the encrati:n. 

H&^LTHFUL, ilLrUllY 

children ^re ractiv.:. 

livinn c.nditiens h^re ar^ not 



IidELIGIBLE, ILLEOI^^LE 

His ere mak^s hin frr this type "^f insurance. 

This v/riting is ^ . 

INGEillOUS, lilPEdUCUS 

H;- had a n.^rticularly mind. 

H.r mann-^r was a contrast t her sophisticati 'n. 



LD/EL 31 CO'TOSITION D 
I. OBJECTIVES: 

Toi: rn.;in :bjxtiv. f Ljv.'l 31 is t': niv': stuJ.nts ?.n cprortunity t: refine 
thw art of 'fritt^n ccrnrRunic:tion by ^crfL-Cting the. skills ?xauirc«:l in all previous 
languago arts courses. Thcs: skills Include-; 

1. The use of precise r?.nd concise Ir.n^^ua.'ie in the crfanization of 
o.T:ur;ht. 

2. Thu usu of correct gr'?.nm?ir 

3. Thv: ^evelcpnent of the personal writin;] styU cf the in liviuual 

V. Thv.": ^-lev.J ■^pnent cf tne ability to en^^^^ne in critic:^.! thinking ?,no. 
writin:-; ?.bout lii:er:".tur society ^ cinJ life 

5. The U:irnin:^ ef th.. techniques in ■^reparation for an! the vTitino 
cf fi resL.^-rch f^.pcr. 

■ ^ . Th:. Inforn^e.l an.l Per son.". 1 Essey 

The perscn^l oss^y is informative, shr^.rino ^ne's personal response ra- 
ther thr.n f^ictual i;*ifernr.ticn. Th.- pers^nr.l essay sh^ulj li^v^. a slinhtly oersanal 
tone - senetines J-scriptiv-s ^cc'*.si''n:^lly an^ry, often hum.")rcus or ^.-ntertaininn. 
It carries ehc 'Titer's .\.'n p^rs -nality an:.! is always the result of careful rev/riting. 
Several ;f triese cor^^p^^si tiens shrul'^: b.; v.ritten -Jurinp th^ semester, dL-penoiing on 
phas e . 

Critical Essay 

Thesv;. essays inv.lve formin':; juJnefnents a anci vritino about literature, 
th^ :t\\^r art?:, society or life. The work is identifier.! an-:! the purpose critically 
evaluate]. Statements must supp'.rto-.; with exact roferonce to the elements in the 
work beinj v^valuac^:. The :"rit:}r tells the reaJer what he adraire:! or dislikee and 
'^'hy. Tw-o t:. f'-ur r-r.y b. assi'^ne.-:^ on either the student's chr;ice of specific works 
or ones chr:sen by t^e t-aclier. (See attached Student Guide to the l-fritinp of Literary 
Criticism. ) 

C . The Precis 

r-T^9r- Practice in Su-archino var t'^e nrain id .-a in ^. ei c. of vrritinr c'-.n t: 



valuable trainln-j, anJ invrlv;.s Ccircful ri.auinn r,n.l writing. Two rr throe pr:cis will 
be written durirui thj s^in»..st:ir ; '::nd v^nll bo fcasof.l on nrticl-cS :vf varyinr; d-rr-^cs cf 
difficulty for th3 Jiff .rent nli^scs. 

D. TfK !^GS..:Tch P:>rcr 

The techniques nf ? research P(?.:..or include tii*: fellowinr" skills: 

1 . use i:f the 1 i brary 

2. n"te-tAkin'j 

3. Dutlininn :rranizinn notes 
•'r. ccmpilinn ?. biblionr^.rhy 

5. r.rrann in:' f:.otnctcs > aPwl 

6. writing clour, concise »:^rose. 

EX|..ericnce ane practice in dealin': vnth the essays cinvJ their techniques 
siiould lay a firm feunJaticn fcr -:rr::^ch tc the term paper. Sec ^ttiched study 
guide to tonics which weuld be suitable for tern paper mrk. Students may, of course,, 
chcosu .tiier topics and novel conbincitions . ''any teachers do not even restrict terries- 
cr subject to En'Oisli, but it is ^ften r.dvisoble to dc so. 

Two pa'^ers ri!_?^ be o.ssinne^ - one fcr the learninn process and the second 
to be com:^lute-.l on the student *s oi\m tirr: outside of class. The najority cf writing 
assignments i^hould be corrioleted durlr^o class tirie. The teacher should encaur:)r;e naxi- 
mun use of class tine. It is adventacjeous to encourage quiet individual thinking 
durin;; che initial fhos.s .f each assignment, f lloweJ by quiet discussion of tcpic 
an.! jrnanization vith the teacher and other students, 

E. E:>i tori 01 s 

Thesc- c .-mpesi ti :ns should be baseJ on factual material. They r-ivc the 
writer an pp'rtuni ty to conmuniccate his opinion vith the intention of convincinp. the 
reader. Tv/o to five P:ay be assipn^-dj Jependinn jn phase. 
^ ' ^^say T^st OUv sti 'n 

In order t^- oi'' th: student to meet the problem rf essay questions in 
all of his ::.th,r areas of study^ it is sunpesccd that some practice be rro^jVAQi in 
tinis course f.r inaking uo anJ answ-^rinp essay questi-ns. StuJents may prefer, however, 
to uso actual questions from prov1-:'US tjsts in other courses. Students may exchanoe 
their questions and answers v/ith each ...ther. The vori'rus tvpes of nuestions and me- 
jERlC iods of answering with clarity and precision should bo included. 
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G. Crw.ntiv^v. :Vi t1ni 

;.n ■.:^;-'?rturiitv shjuLJ b:. 'nv.:n t/ tl^c stuJv:nts t';- cxporincnt with t\v: 
various ty:os f-f \Titin:^; l^-ut^y, :>^ni^, sh:rt sfc^-ri -s, v/cll :is rv^n-fiction. ^p:- 
cific :^ssi--!nn^.nts in :.?.c\'\ >.)i)\ ncc ' n- t I:; assi'-n::!, but siuJcnts sh:ulr' b: i:ncf>u- 
rn';-.J t.' try their l,:iiT^, :'Crli-?.i:s brin-:in:^ t'.* liaht T'-'Ssiblc t^ltnt in a n^^-w cjv-nru. 

All r.t'jvluiits shculc keen rv.srrns>: I'.ns, '-'^^itinr ':^n a^siqnou hys :r 
when tivy ir-'.v- ciri..- /.Ithru'^h th:.^.. ^.r\. ciiockcJ occ.:\sion?.ny oy tli.. tcschcr, thoy 
shv..ulJ b.: frv.v. c:xr=-3i;i-n of wh:;t:.v..r th.. student .'^sircs tw wri:;j, v?itl'iout crncorn 
f.:r tho rul'^s of "T^.rr.^r , ;-''Jnctu3ti:;n, occ. It is ir/\-:rte.nt thr.t tho stuJcnt J.cvclc^ 
3 certain fr^c. ":n in hiL writing;. Tiis :.',..v:1cpnvjnt c-^n 'x. by kuopinn ?, r-- 

s^cns'. 1 Tnis 1':^ f:>ncws tive s^'^ne i/iC^. nnd '•'ijr.r.Js f r privr.cy as 5unc]estc«! in 

Loo 

The s?.nc proCv'-Jur- s:;-ulcl b.? follcv^eJ fcr L - 31 fo Idlers as frr L - 28. 
At tl>:. c^nclusi -n "f t>^^, c'^irs:. rcpres^nt-tivo ;^ieccs of tlv: stuv^ent's worl: should 
b: eiideJ t. his r^,^rr;:uKnt f:"!::.-.^ in} fiKd 1n the central t;e;?artmk:jnt file. 
III. rETHOuS 

A. 'l-^.ny cf th.. n:.th:.J.s su'::]<.st in L - 2S n:^*y bi. cf^rricJ cA'Lr to L ~ 31 
vn'th or^nter cvncentr-^.ti -n c. v-.^'-'r-nLnt .:f specific style and o:rr.:ctien of techni- 
cal vritin-j Lrr-rs. In :.d'Jition> tlKre is extensive tjchnicnl \r:rk in criticism r'.nJ 
research which cr^rries ever t^: ?t'>iy :-f the ferrr. -j^nd c nttnt ef the torn pap^r. 

B. Sir^^i^ste.' Tern T^'^er ;^rec-...*ijro: 

1. Bc:se,! on the -^.bilicy of the- clas.Sj tt:-rm paper sch.eulc:S may ranr;e 
fron 0 te 8 veeks v/ith internittent v;.rk class ccmpositiens . 

2. Specific 'ue- ^i.^tcs should be set for: 

lihr.^ry intreJuCti:^n "^^n.l rese.-^.rch 

b. chc si no t-. -.'ic 

c* TTeparin''- ^. v-/'rkir/; biblicpraphy 

■J , , 'rvj';? ri nr a r^>u^"; h c u tl i no 

c;, prep?rir^T r^vis./-:! -lUtlin:. -^.n;! n:t.-s 

f. preparin-^ ^ reu*h first ::r'?.ft-, ?.nd 

r. pr..parinr' a fin.?l c^^y with feotnctes an:! biblirrraphy 
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Cl:iss instruction sh*ul..; be b"is-^J ^n The PosL^^^rch Paper (Car-ibrlJ^c) or 
pairing the r> se-^rch Pnper (Danplo end Huusman) 
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C. Sug:i:jsto,. Pl?n: th:: writinf a rvrs^ncM ..ssav; fcr .xamplc, might be 
con^:uct^.^; ?.s f^ ll./ws; 

ikDvl^-'.y: Discus:, asj^icnrnont -.n-;! r'j'\^: cnc cr tvfD noilols cf ^ssays by 
.x; jrti;. Discuss; vjuvt is inv:lvo.l in tlr. writino structures 
1?.nr^uo.'-^Lj, tviL- cf tl^-. .sssy. C;n:ii :cr possible topics. 

Tu.:s:!:iv: ^'t-rk lirts ;. f i v.'hich ^.r: sungosto.! by the tr-ic unL!::r 
c ;n?:i .''.-T'-^.ti'. n. L:- k fjr .::.t?.ils m^ nrrc^nro tliom in a p< s- 
siblo pr:ttcrn cr c:ruv.r ihl' bo'.iin first ^r^.ft, vfitli p<. ssibla 
vnricti:n in Vi-^.cs cr .Jwt?,ils. 

:VJnesJ?.y: Finish riu^^li Jraft in class ^ if r. ssiblo- 

Thurscley: Exch^.ru-c: ir-^.fts vit;-: partner ^r with f-r-^urSj if nrcu;^s have 
b-jn sot u-^, Crnrn-^nts an.! crrr^cticns 3 sungcsticns ?,nc! ^i- 
vice arc offer^u by one's 7.e'ers, A-^ter the napers have been 
reaJ and Jiscuss...:^ they sheul'.- be rGturner! t^; thv, v/rit;-r to 
bv; revise.!, 

Friday: Papers are rewritten 

In a tynical ^-eok such ^.s t\\e on^. Jescribor: above, ether :^racticGS f 
a brief nature may be intro !ucec. 'Tuinkie" themes :n current topics, response Ici 
entries, c;:; lanativns of ::revjrbs are v/erthwhilc i:'oas. Scmctimcs time must be allotcd 
to 2' ^Vcr "^roval ;:nt errors to alurt the v'hrlc class to areas v;hicn noei imnrevurncnt , 
but fjr th^ riv.st eert the teacher will v.v.rk cn an in:!i>n'^Jual basis with each student. 

IV. GR;vDING {S.:e Level 28) 

V. OUTSIDE eE;.Dn;G: 

Outsiile raaein- will vary with th: -Jiffer/nt :tiases. ,VI1 students will hav:: 
an in-class rc;.:rt cn ..n-; brok .ach menth. rhas.:s 5 en-J 7 will be expected to have 
two' additional reports each ni:-nth, 

VI. PHASIr!^^: 

Alth/uc^'h the a^sianniunts f:r the rn:.st part will he the same fcr all phasv-s, 
.-•xr.ectatif n ef what may bo accenplished will vary.Eacii student will be acce[^t:-d as an 
indivi.!ual an i his 'A rk ■/ill be consider'.. ' individually. Effort and inerovenLnt will 
bv. a major basis of .::rade c'TiSidoration, /vJlitienal rk will bvj ^-x^ccted from stu- 
dents in phase: C an..' 7. 
^^11. iV.TE^^ia TO DE USEO . 
^ Each teacb^r will Lrinn ts. :iis class a variety '■f resources and backnrouns! 

well as a different personality which wil i supply hin with i 'eas and techniqu:js for 
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taaching ccr:j:siti-Mi, Thcro "tc schq texts nvailr^jlc which m^?.y nr my not prove use- 
ful ; E1.:n..nts of Style , ^c.lels jj_rK' E xercises Series , Sio:: , Lock, and ^Vite ^ Ad van cod 
Cernpjsiticn , Pr^r^-v^in": the 'ujS .arch ?c.\\r , Cof Ti;:; si ticn cf the Ess:\v , Writ inn Themes 
/•>beut Li t>.raturc , Cofii^lete Grapvtiar orr^ C/ r.ipr^si tien , A I'riter Tevaches Hritino ; The 
i<js>.arc:] P:^/^er , and !/r1tin] About Lit er^.ture. The use of mariazines, films, filmstrips, 
poems, stories, plays , TV pronrcans^ novics for p.)ssitle i.ier.s is also reccmmondcl. 
All is .! that ccncs to the writinn'teacfieT^s mill. 
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THE HRITIMG QF LITERA PYj:>^I C I S^m 

The writing of literary criticism is largely a (natter of persuasion, for 
it is impossible to provo ~- in -no strici sense of that word that any inter- 
pretation of a literary vfork is the only adequate interpretation, that any reading 
of the images, for example, is the most legitimate reading, or even that the elements 
chosen for discussion are those most central to the meaning of the work. As we 
have said, an adequate work of literature is always richer, more complex, more 
completely integrated that the critical discussion of it. The most that the critic 
can hope to show is that his reading is plausible, and perhaps more plausible than 
other suggested readings. This does not imply that all readings and all critical 
essays are equally adequate. 

Like other forms of persuasive writing, the critical essay requires a 
clearly formulated topic , and approach to the topic Vimited enough to permit a 
convincing argument in the space available yet central enough to lead to a signifi- 
cant conclusion, a dcveloniiicnt that both considers the strongest supporting evidence 
available and counters any valid opposition, and a clear and effective prose style. 
Like any form intended to be read by more tlian one reader, it requires a willingness 
to rewrite. Every writer should have a large and frequently used wastebasket. 

No method of formulatinq a topic works consistently for all writers. 
Ideally, the critic v/ould read a work carefully several times and form certain im- 
pressions of it that ho v/ould like to verify or certain Questions that he feels 
need to be answered if the work is to be properly understood. He would then jot 
uuwn the impressions or the questions, organize the supporting evidence, and write 
his essay. Practically, most v/riters have to inch their way into the topic. 
Suppose for example, that after reading Mamlet the critic feels that h'amlet is an 
unusually noble younq man^ possibly, Shakespec-^re' s portrait of the ideal prince. 
Initially, Hamlet enlists sufficient sympathy to make the notion plausible. The 
simple topic sentence of such an essay might be, "Hamlet is Shakespear's portrait of 
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the ideal prince." Unfortuna toly, tho topic is much too broad unless the critic 
has adequate knowledge of -ill of Sha!:espC'?r's plays in which royalty appears and a 
rather conplete !<nov\^lcdge of the Renal ssonce conception of the duties of the prince. 
Without this background ino topic could b^b simply stated, ''Hamlet is a concerned 
and loving Prince who understands the needs not only of his country but also of 
mankind.** This topic still poses formidable problems, but it' has the advantage of 
not committing tho student to such extensive background research. A satisfactory 
treatment of this topic would entail (1) a thorough character analysis of Hamlet and 
his behavior in the play and (2) research into the critical writing v/hich deals with 
Shakespeare in general and, more specifically, the critical writing centered on 
Hamlet hi*7iself, as <''g11 as tho play. 

Whether or not the topic should be stated overtly in an .introduction and 
?gain in a conclusion is generally a stylistic matter, I would prefer, however, that 
you follo\/ this procedure in this paper because the most important responsibility of 
the writer of an e:ssr,y or rese a rch paper is to make c ertain t hat his READER knows 
with perfect claricy whst the to'pic of the essa y is exactly . The topic, then, 
should be stated clearly in the introduction or lead paragraph of your paper and 
should be reinforced in the conclusion. It is also a good idea to v/rite the topic 
out on a piece of paper and k^::ep the sentence next to you the whole time you are 
researching and writing. Rrfar to it frequently and be sure that you are not "getting 
off the track.'' In a well or^ianiz^d essay every sentence, every detail, is relevant 
to the topic; '"■no of the most usef^'l practical disciplines in writing is to pause 
regularly, rere.^ d what lias just been v^ritten, and consider this relation to the 
general purpose the essay stated. If the relation is not immediately clear, the 
section should either be abandoned or be rev/orked to make its relevance apparent, 
Haterial that is not relevant wastes the reader's time and distracts him from the 
main purposes. Writing is more effective if the i^ritcr keeps firmly in mind what 
his subject is and if he makes certain that the reader cannot mistake his intention, 
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The proper appro.ich to a topic is one that can be managed reasonably v/el 1 
in the amount of tiine and space available and that will shed some light on the topic. 
A hastily done survey of a large topic demonstrates very little. A paper comparing 
the two young princes in Hamlet would be nuch more effective than a poorly researched 
paper studying the Renaissance and Shakespearean ideals of princely virtue and their 
application to Ham! et . In Hanilet, both princes share the problem of how to avenge 
a father. A comparison of the two princes would require at this point that the 
reader go back over the text of the play carefully with this particular topic in 
mind and pull out the specific details v/hich support his opinion- He must check 
the similarities and differences between the situation^ of the two princes, and 
their ways of handling the situations in which they find themselves- 

T;,ire is, of course, a great deal of evidence to show that Hamlet is a good 
prince. First, Horatio, ivho seems to be the voice of reason throughout the play, 
admires Hamlet; Hamlet sG':^ks revenge both because the ghost of his father demands 
it and because he recognizes a moral blight in Denmark that only he can remove: he 
fulfulls his duty at great cost to himself 5 and with a reluctance that drives him 
nearly to a suicide. Yet in planning the development of the topic, the writer has 
to think in terms of both positive and negative evidence. Negatively, Hamlet's 
scorn of his mother oxceeds the instructions given him by his murdered father; 
despite h^*s good intention, he drives the lovely, innocent Ophelia to suicide, mis-, 
takenly kill'^. her father, and slays her brother in a duel; he callously sends Rosentolz 
Guildenstern to their deaths. In order to show that Hamlet is a good prince, some- 
how those difficulties must be overcome. Whether they can or not will depend 
ultimately upon what one conceives the character of the good prince to be. Perhaps, 
though, the difficulties ought to suggest a still further refinement of the topic. 
In considering the negative evidence, the viriter is forced to note the relationship 
betv/een Hamlet and Laertes, and at thi^ point he might possibly be struck by the 
fact that Hamlet, Laertes, and Fryrtir.brd'^ have each a father to avenge. Furthermore, 




Fortinbras is completely successful, for only he succeeds without destroying 
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those around hirn. Perhaps, then, the: topic ought to be C)ianged once more^ to a 
discussion of Fortinhras as the "good princei* the one capable of maintaining the 
order of the state, and of Hamlet and Laortes as men not able to solve satisfactorily 
the problem set them. 

At every stage in thinking through a suitable topic; in outlining it, in 
Viriting the initial drafts , in ivriting second drafts tlie writer should constantly 
reconsider and reshape his topic in terms both of what he can practically hope to 
achieve and of the evidence, negative and positive ^ drawn from the work he is 
discussing. 

Ideally, a v/riter should finish what he considers to be the final draft of 
a paper far in advance of the date duo so th t before submitting his v/ork he can read 
it from a fresh point of viov/ and., if necessaryj make changes. Most writers, even 
many professiona'^s, tend to be carried away by their topics; along with the excite- 
ment of exploring an idcia and makinn discoveries about it goes an almost inevitable 
tendency to misjudge the strengt!is of the supporting evidence, to feel that certain 
connections are obvious that are not> and perhaps simply to let the discoveries that 
are being made develop a life of their ovyn, so that the conclusion of the essay has 
little to do with the pro-^iises made in the introduction. It is extremely helpful 
if the vyriter can put himself in the position of an outsider, with only the dimmest 
of memories of the interrelaticnK that were so clear when he wrote the paper* Tr.ne, 
even a few days, will often do so much to help a writer to an objective view of his 
ov/n v/ork. 

Several techniques are helpful in reading the final draft: read the intro- 
duction then skip to the conclusion and see if what is concluded is the same as what 
was introduced. An introduction, among other things, says to the reader, "This is 
v;hat I intend to do," and the conclusicr says, "This is what I have done." If the 
introduction and the conclusion do not jibe, something has gone wrong in the develop- 
ment of the paper. 
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At this stage of writing tUe paper, it is also useful to make an outline, 
either on paper or mentally (mental outlines are very difficult). Every section and 
subsection should be iiniiiedio.tely relevant to the topic, and every sentence, every 
fact cited, should be relevant to the section in which it occurs. Any irrelevant 
fact, no matter how interesting or any digression, no matter how valuable it seems, 
should be ruthlessly deleted. The writer should also note any transitions that seem 
abrupt, for they are siqns that he is moving too rapidly for the reader to follow. 
A si^nple transition word or phrase, or an additional sentence, will often justify 
the inclusion of material that otherwise would seem extraneous. 

During one of the proofreadings the writer should take the stand of the 
devil's advocate^ he should be the hostile reader who disagrees with the topic and 
who challenges it at every point. No generalization should be permitted to stand 
unless it is supported by the strongest evidence available. Any argument that would 
undermine the topic shojld be considered and dealt with. If the writer can learn to 
take a hostile attitude toward his ovvn work before his readers see it, he can meet 
their objections in advance. 

Because literary criticism is persuasive writing, it most often reaches 
conclusions that are matters of considered opinion. Nevertheless, the conclusions 
must be based upon facts and upcn carefully reasoned argun^ents. A fact, simply, is 
a bit of data that can be verified beyond a reasonable doubt, it has a solidity and 
definiteness that opinion can never match. It is a fact, for example, that Hamlet 
has a quarrel with his mother in Act III of the play; whether or not the quarrel has 
Freudian overtones is a matter of opinion, of interpretation of the fact of the 
quarrel, and of the context in v;hich it appears. Also, a fact, although of a dif- 
ferent order^ is the existence of a play resemblinq Shakespeare's Hamlet that 
probably influenced the v/riting of Hamlet. The critic is expected to be aware of 
and refer to any facts that are relevant to his discussion of the literature; as a 
rule, it is good practice in the early drafts of an essay to be overly generous in 
,^^.he citing of facts to support opinions. A writer will feel much more confident if 
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he is certain that an abundance of evidence supports his interpretations; on the 
other hand, he ought to feel rather uncomfortable when he discovers an interpretation 
unsupported by some irrefutable data. In later stafies, vvhen the paper is being 
polished and tightened up, any data that is too well known, or too remote from the 
topic, or too repetitious, can bo deleted. 

The proof of persuasive v/riting is whether or not it is convincing; if the 
reader feels that he can easily refute the writer's arguments, the essay is worthless. 
An essay th^^t has a clearly formulated topic, that is well developed, that makes no 
interpretation umbuttressed by facts, that considers al"' ireaningful negative and 
positive evidence, will of necessity be convincino. 

Read this guide carefully you will be expected to understand and follow 
it in writing the subject matter of your term paper. You will be given a formal 
guide directing you how to set up your footnotes and technical portion of your paper. 
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TR?i PAPER SUr^ GESTIO^^'S 

At this point, you cjqht to be thirikinn about the general direction which you 
win take in fulfillinq the terv.i paper .'jssiqnnent. Here are some suggestions. You 
may not find anything to your liking on this list - in that case, let the form of 
the collection give you some idea of what is expected in terms of preparation and 
investigation of a topic of your own choosing. 

1. Develo;:ment of the Move! as a Mcv? Medium of Expression. The novel as v/e know 
it today did not always exist in the form it has today. Indeed, its 
evolution from a weighty, rambling^ virtually plotless literary composition 
to the compact, intense and centralized production of the modern authors 
represents several centuries of experimentation with various forms and 
technioues. 

Torn Jones - Henry Fielding The Singular Adventures of Baron 

Joseph Andrews - Henry Fielding Munchausen - Rudolph Raspe 

Pamela - Sanuel Richardson The Vicar of K'akefield - Oliver 

Goldsmith 

Tristam Shady - Laurence Stern 

G reat Expectations - Charles Dickens 

The nvsteries of IJdolpho - 

Ann Radcliffe Portrait of the Artist as a Young Han 

- James Joyce 

riadaiTiO Bovary - Hustavc? Flaubert 

The 01 r) I'lan and the Sea - Ev^nest 
U> S. A . - John Dos Passos Hemingway 

The Grapes of ''rath ~ John Steinbeck 

The Individual and His Introduction to the i'forld of Strife. Sooner or later, 
each individual must face the challenge of finding his place in ''the scheme 
of things/' coning to terms vn'th his environment. !>fhether the individual 
falls or succeeds depends very often on the nature and results of his initial 
contact - or conflict - with his society as he sets his quest for security and 
happiness. Childhood training, economic opportunities, education, associations 
all play a part in shaping his philosophy and determining the degree to which 
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he may coma to undorstanJ iiimsoVf e^nc! others in order to endure in this 
life-long struggle. 

T he Hay of All Fle sh - 5?.™ el Butler A Single Pebble - John Hersey 
The Ordoal of R^chdrd Feveral - 



Gcor^je Hered ith 

The R(?d Bridge of Courage - 

Stephen Crane 

Wil /.elm "'eiste r - Johann fJolfgang 
von Goethe 

Je an CiTostophe - Remain Roll and 

The Four Horsenien of the ^ /\po calyps8 

- Vicente~TTaicG- Ibanez 

Portrait of the Artist - James Joyce 

Of Human Bondage - Willian S. Maugham 

The iiacnificent Ofi s^^ssion - Loyd 
C. Oounlas 



A Shropshire Lad - A. E. Housman 

A Death in the Family - James Agee 

The Bad Seed - Wi 1 1 i am f la rc h 

The Lonely Crowd - David Riesman 

The Catcher in the Rye - J, D. 

Salinger 

An American Tragedy - Theodore Dreiser 



Human Conflict: V'ar and t\\2 Catalyst of V.vilues. Theodore Roosevelt once 
maintained that only under war-time conditions is the character of a man 
ever really tested, tfhile this may not alv/ays be the case* war certainly 
does subject the individual to severe duress - emotionally, mentally, 
morally, and physically. The experience very often may radically alter his 
entire outlook, sometines for the better, but sometimes too, for the worse. 
Here •'^re a fevf cases in point. 



The Iliad - Honier 

The Red Badyie of Courage - 
~ Stephen Crane 

War an d Peac e - Tolstoy 

A Farewell to Arm s - Hemingway 

All Quiet on the I Jes tern Fr ont 

- Erich f'^ria Remarque 



Meno irs of an Infantry Officer - 
Siegfried Sassoon 

The Enormous Room - E. E. Cummings 

Three Soldiers - John DosPassos 

The C a ine i-utiny - Herman Wouk 

Th e Forty !lays of ilusg Dagh - 
Franz Uerfel 
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Man and the Conauest of Nature: 

What is that quality of daring and courage, that sense of wistfulness 
and wanderlust, that spirit of deternination that makes men climb mountains, 
brave the vastness of the soa and sky, explore the mysteries of caves, or 
stubbornly clear expanses of land and forests? From the epic struggles of 
the caveman to the conquest of Everest, man has asserted and demonstrated 
profound satisfaction in the conquest of the "ultimate" even in the face of 
death. V'hy? 



Voyages - Richard Hakluyt 

V oya:^e of the Hi IS Beagle - Charles 

Darwin 

T he Old ^'lan and the Sea - Hemingway 

T he Silent World - Jean Jacques 

Costeau 

Kon-Tiki - Thcr Heyerdahl 



floby Dick ■ Herman rielville 

Growth of the Soil - Knut Hamsun 

The Spirit of St. Louis - Charles 

Linbergh 

Wilderness Under the Earth - Herbert 

Rranke 



The Empire Builders and the American Dream: 

Follovnng the chaos of the Civil War, young America experienced a violent 
surge of growth and expansion economically, politically, and territorially. 
Some forty odd years later, she took her place among the nations of the world 
as a major power. What was the nature and the motive force of that spirit 
which in so short a time catapulted her to the international forefront? How 
has it since aff'f)cted our social fabric and national character? 



Autobio graphy - Bernard Baruch 

History of the Greot American 

Fortunes - A, ueyers 

The Financier - Theodore Dreiser 

Roughing It - Mark • ' a in 

Rendezvous with Destiny - Eric 

~ Goldman 

America as a Civilization - Max 

Lerner 



The Age of Moguls - Stewart Hoi brook 

History of Standard 011 - Ida Tarabell 

The Octopus - Frank Norris 

Son of the Middle Border - Hamlin 

Garland 

Th e Last Hurrah - Edwin O'Connor 

T hg Affluent Society - John K. 

Galbriath 
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The Dig Honey - John Dos Passes Babbitt - Sinclair Lewis 

Main Street - Sinclair Lewis An .Ainerican Tragedy - Theodore Dreiser 

You Can*t Go Heme An a i n - Thomas Wolfe 

8. Religion and the Search for Certainty in a World of Doubt 

Fron^ time inimemorial man has turned to the consolative power of religion 
as a source of strength and comfort. Particularly is this true when he is 
confronted ivith frustration and despair. What is the motive force of this 
spiritual reservoir? And what is there in the nature of man that invariably 
prompts him to return to it? 

Pilgrim's Progress - John Bunyan The Haqnincent Obsession - L. C. 

Douglas 

Brothers Karamazov - F. Dostoyevshy 

A Man Called Peter - Catherine 
In Mernoriari - Alfred Lord Tennyson narshall 

The Castle - Frans Kafka Dynamics of Faith - Paul Tillich 

The Razor's Edge - [L S. ilaugham The Apostle - Sholem Asch 

A Fabl e - William Faulkner The Prophet - Kahlil Gibran 

Brighton Rock - Graharr; Greenci Brideshead Revisited - Evelyn Waugh 

Th e Pov/er and the Glory - Graham Greene 

9. Man's Inhumanity to Man 

Under what conditions and with what motives is man moved to lift his 

hand against his brother nan? Can we excuse the conflict of war? Is war an 

impersonal phenomenon beyond our individual control? If so^ what other 

instances start from war? the social, racial, religious intolerl^ces 

which make men towers of arroqence instead of citadels of light? 

Franenstein - r1ary Shell e^' The Crucible - Arthur riiller 

The Ox-Bow Incident - '/lalter V, T. And ersonvil 1 e - flacKinlay Cantor 

Clark 



Cry, the Beloved Country - Alan Pa ton 
Native Son - Richard Wright 



The Fountain head - Ayn Rand 

The Last Angry Man - Gerald Green 



Q Intruder in the Dust - William Faulkner 

Gentlemen's Agreement - Laura Hobson 



The Wall - John Hersev 



The Utopian Dreeini: Social Unrest and the Rise of Socialism and Communism 

In the inferno of social uphraval and widespread discontent occasionally 
present in the course of a nation's existence is forged the steel of the 
reformer's blade. Social inequality, economic concentration, irresponsible 
government all provide the zealot and the visionary with presumed justifi- 
cation for proposals of a "nev>/ social order" which looms on the national 
horizon as a panacea for the universal ills of man. What are these ills? 
Vfhat the proposals? And how shall they be evaluated? 

Utopia - Sir Thomas More The Grapes of [^lrath - John Steinbeck 

Social Contract - Jean Jacques Inside Russia Today - John Gunther 

" ~~~ Rousseau 

Dr. Zhivaqo - Boris Pasternack 

Communist Hanifesto - Karl Marx 

Not By Bread Alone - Vladimir 
Shane of the Cities - Lincoln Dudintsev 

Steffcns 

riein Kampf - Adolph Hitler 

The Jungle - Upton Sinclair 

The Iron Heel - Jack London 

The Jazz Ane: The Lost Generation and American Despair 

"The Greatest » gaudiest, grandest spree in our history" so spoke 
F. Scott Fitzgerald about the decade between 1920 and 1930 v;hich bears the 
name he gave it: the Jazz Age. Disillusionment over the failure of the 
Versailles Treaty, a natural determination to "go it alone," and the unbound 
optimism in the pro;^]ise and stability of the American nation were the main- 
stays of the"Rodring Tv/enties" v/hose loudest roar was sounded in the 
economic collapse of 1929. What had its perceptive young men to record the 
sonse of useless escapism that lay just below the veneer of boisterous 
elegance? 

Tender is the ^!inht - F. S. Fitzgerald From the Terrace - John 0"Hara 

Far Side of P ar adis e - Arthur Mizener Wiriterset - Maxwell Anderson 

The Disenchanted - Budd Schulberg The Sun Also Rises - Ernest Hemingway 

A Moveable Feast - Hemingway The Last Hurrah - Edwin 0' Conner 
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Social Criticism: AlTenory, Fable and Fantasy 

Either through preference or necessity an author occasionally chooses 
to clothe his 'message' in the guise of fable, allegory, fantasy, or science 
fiction. Far from detractinn from the intensity of his theme, such literary 
formats often enable him to reach a much voider and more varied audience 
for, if one chooses to ignore the social commentary, there is always pleasure 
to be derived from flights of fancy. Some of the greatest works of children's 
literature, for example, are also reputed for their incisive satirically 
Derceptive comments on the ills of man. Look beneath the surface, and relate 
what you discover. 

Aesop's Fables - Aesop The War of the Worlds - H. G. Wells 

Gi^l liver's Travel s - Jonathan Sv/ift Mr, Sammler's Planet - Saul Bellow 

Garqantua and Pan tagruel - Francois Candide - Voltaire 

Rabelai s 

Fahreheit 451 - Ray Bradbury 

Alice in Wonderland - Lewis Carroll 

Brave New World Revisited - Aldous 
Brave New World - Aldous Muxley Huxley 

Animal Farm - George Orwell 1984 - George Orwell 
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GUIDELINES FOR LEVEL 31 

All phases of Level 31 will be responsible for the same types of 
assignments. Different requireiDents will revolve around the different expectations 
from each phase. For example, there will be a difference in the amount of writing 
that will be expected. The complexity of structure, the depth of involvement, the 
variations of v;ord choice, the preciseness of granrnatical expression, the accuracy 
of spelling will all be judged in relation to the phase which will be under observa- 
tion. 

The follov'ing types of assignments are required in the Level 25 Curriculum; 
(see curriculum guide for specific details) 
Journals 
Research Paper 
Infernal (personal) Essays 
Editorials 
Critical Essays 

Essay Questions and appropriate answers 
Precis 

Creative writing will be encouraged and such works as poems and short 
stories may be substituted for some of the assigned essays • 

SPECIFIC REQUIREr.ENTS 
Phase 4 

1 research paper: from SCO to 1000 words 
5 personal essays: from 150 to 200 words 

2 editorials: from 150 to 200 words 

4 critical essays: vVom 150 to 200 words (2 poems, 1 short story, 1 magazine 

article) 

3-4 essay questions and answers 

Journals: 3 entries each v/eck (one-half page) 

^1^^2-3 preCis: based on stories or articles from 1000-2000 words 
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(e.g. Book 9 Pod els etc. nev/spaper articles, magazine articles, Advanced Composition 
Model s > stories) 

Phase 5 

1 research paper: from 1000 to 1500 words 
5 personal essays: from 200 to 250 words 
3 editorials: from 200 to 250 words 

5 critical essays: from 200 to 250 words (2 poems, 2 short stories, 1 magazine 

articl e) 

4- 5 essay questions and answers 

Journals: 3 entries each v;eek (1 paqe) 

2- 3 precis: based on stories or articles of from 2000 - 2500 words 

(e.g. book 10 flodel s etc. magazines, newspaper etc.. Advanced Composition , stories) 

Phase 6 

2 research papers: from 1500 to 2000 words 
6-7 personal essays: from 250 to 300 words 

3 editorials: from 250 to 300 words 

5- 6 critical essays: poems, novels, short stories, articles 
4-5 essay questions and answers 

Journals: 3 entries each week (one and one-half pages) 

3- 4 precis: based on stories or articles of from 200 to 3000 words 
(e.g. book 11 Model s etc., magazines, newspapers. Advanced Composition Models , 
stor-ies) 

Phase 7 

2 research papers: from 2000 to 2500 words 

6- 7 personal essays: from 300 to 350 words 

4 editorials: from 300 to 350 words 

6 critical essays: poems, novels, essays, art, short stories, music etc. 
gj^^essay questions and ansv^ers 
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Journals: 3 entries each vveek (2 pages) 

3-4 precis: based on stories or essays of from 300 to 4000 words (Essays, 

nagazines, stories) 

Short, spontaneous assignments will also be given to all phases based on 
current events, unusual occurrences, proverbs, miscellaneous subjects chosen by 
the teacher. 

This rather rigid schedule may be varied as the needs of the class and 
desires of the teacher may require it. 
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A Uf'ilT Cri PGINT OF VIEIJ 

LEVEL 31 
Skills: 

1. Selection of specifics to develop a single point of view 

2. Expression of point of view v/h11e maintaining an objective atmosphere (Avoid the 
use of "I," "me," "my," or any other references to oneself, either direct or 
indirect) 

3. Expression of point of vievf while avoiding the use of v/ords that express value 
judgement (vj) when used to describe the person or issue under consideration 
(e.g. pretty, nice, sti'pid, gross, good, bad, dull, crude, etc) 

4. Development of an awareness of the point of view being expressed by various writers, 
expecially in such media as newspapers and magazines 
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NAME: Wallace Randal e Sheldon. 

POSITION: U. S. Senator seeking third term, ^ 
Chairman of the Policy Affairs Subcommittee. 

PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION: 54 years old 

six feet two inches tall 
233 pounds 

white haired, pink cheeked 
BACKGROUfiD: Clerk in hardvjare store who rose to a millionaire in the manufacturing 

of plumbinq suppl ies. 
WHAT HE SAIil Kl HASHIiJGTOM: "oppose the President's tax bilV. 
WHERE HE CAr^PAIGHED: In Thompson Falls, Woodstown, Beaver City, Badger, and Black City. 
HOW HE TRAVELED: In a 1956 Ford. 
KOU DID HIS AUDIENCE REACT: They cheered, 

WHAT HE SAID BACK HOME: "Some of my colleagues complain about campaigning. I don't. 

I think it is our duty to talk to the people and to listen. 
Because of what you've told me about hov/ you feel and why, 
I'm going to change my position and vote for the tax bill." 
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1 It takes a big irian to change his mind, and Senator Wallace R. Sheldon 
six feet two and 223 pounds has the stature for the job. In Washington he was 
opposed to the tax bill, bwt on a C:\nipaign cwing in his home state he heard the 
voice of the people* "I think it is our duty to talk to the people and to listen," 
Senator Sheldon told the small towners bluntly.' "I'm going to change my position and 
vote for the tax bill 

2 Sonator IJallace R. Sheldon announced here today he would vote for the tax 
bill. Campaigning for re-election, the Senator told cheering crowds in Thompson Falls, 
Woodstown, Beaver City and Black City that he had listened to the voice of the people 
and changed his mind. In l.^ashington last v/eek Senator Sheldon. had announced he was 
opposed to the President's tax proposal. 

3 A millionaire in a 1956 Ford visjted the sticks this week and wovjed *em 
from Beaver City to Badger and back. Ha was Senator Wallace R. Sheldon and he told 
cheering crovids he had heard the voice of the people and was now for the tax bill. 
What he had heard was the death rattle in the ballot box. 

4 "Some of my colleagues complain about campaigning. I don't," Senator 
Wallace R. Sheldon told audiences back home last week. He was frankly perspiring. 
"I think it is our duty to talk to the people and listen. Because of what you have 
told me of how you feel and v/hy^ Tm going to change my position and vote for the 

' tax^bill," 

5 The image of the American businessman is that of a big, buff, hearty guy 
who stares facts right in the face, and Senator Wallace R. Sheldon looks the part. 
But last week Senator Sheldon revealed another part of the businessman's character 
--the customer's always right. In Washington he hac studied the tax bill and said 

^^^;hriohtly he v;as against it. This week came home, listened to the customers and 
"fffll, "I'm going to vote fot the tax bill." 
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6 Burly U. S. Ser.ator '''anaco R. Sheldon, who met many a payroll before he 
vfent to the Senate, knows how to face a fact. Last vjeek he told the people v*^at 
they wanted to hear, that he would change his position and vote for the tax bill. 

7 Last v.'eek Senator Wallace R. Sheldon demonstrated why, for all the hoopla 
and hovdies, /American campaigns are essential to democracy. He came back home from 
Washington and listened to the boice of the people. In Badger he announced, "Because 
of what you We told me about how you feel and why, I'm going to change my position 
and vote for the tax bill." 

8 Democracy's strength, and weakness j> lies in its elections. Last v/eek the 
United States suffered an attack of democratic indigestion. In Washington Senator 
Wallace R. Sheldon, a businessman who understands the real meaning of taxes, studied 
the President's proposal and sr.id, "I oppose the President's tax bill." Then he came 
back to Badger and rediscovered the first law of politics is to get elected. On the 
hustings he promisrd, "Tm goinq to vote for the tax bill." 
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ASSIGNMENTS: " 

1. A paper of 500 words coiTiparing the points of view of the v^riters of paragraphs 
seven and eight. 

1. compare and contrast their points of view 

2. discuss their selection of detail 

3. compare and contrast the issues they raise with the issues raised in 
the other paragraphs 

You may use any plan of organization that you wish, but you must cover the above 
listed topics. 

2. Develop from a newspaper, mariazine, or your own imagination (the latter is 
preferred) an original list of specifics similar to that provided as an example 
on the next page 85. Ycu should use i^ost of the same categories especially 
a, b, c, dj Cp n, ' u my also add any others that you deem helpful and 
appropriate. Be sure your v^ork is original; don't paraphrase the example. 

3. At the beginning of class follow a day of publication 

A comparative analysis (500 words) of tv/o of the samples presented to the class 
during the day of publication. Include in your completed assignment (1) a 
thorough discussion of the good and bad points of the two papers and (2) a 
mimeographed copy of each of the t"'o papers. All vritings for these assignments 
is to be done as hcmeworks v/ithout further rer-inder from the teacher. Papers 
are due, v/ithout exception , at the beginning of class on the respective 
Mondays. 

NOTE: The assignments on publication days are due at 7:55 a.m. This does not 
mean "sometime before class*'; jt means 7:55 a.m. as soon as you arrive 
at school . 

ERLC 
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CLASSWORK: 



Monday - Introduction 

Tuesday - Work on assignment due Wednesday 

Wednesday - Using the specifics found on page 85, write a new version of the news 
story that has its ov/n original point of view, (maximum length 100 
words) (obtain a ditto master before the end of class) 

Thursday - PUBLICATION DAY — due at 7:55 a.m. a copy of yesterday's work written 
(preferably typed or printed) on a ditto master 

Friday - Due at beginning of class list of specifics (2 copies). In class, 
v/rite your own paragraph with a particular point of view, (maximum 
length - 100 words) 



Monday - HOMEWORK due 

Second paragraph based on list of specifics from Friday to be written with 

a new point of viev; 
Tuesday - A third point of view 

Wednesday - A fourth point of view (take home a master) 

Thursday - PUBLICATIOfi DAY due at 7:55 a.m. a copy of your best version written 
(again, preferably typed or printed) on a ditto master. 
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LEVEL 31 TEST 
COMPOSITION B 

In Answer the following questions on research: 

1. Explain the following terms: 
a. ibid , and op. cit . 

h. distinguish between footnote and bibliography 
c. card catalogue (include explanation of listings) 

2. Directions: plot out research for any one of the following topics: 

a. Arab- Israel i War 

b. Ernest Hemingv/ay (2oth century American author) 

c. The A:nerican Indian 

d. The influence of Christianity in England 

II. Phase 5: Point out the details in each of the following groups that do not 
pertain to the toric sentence and therefore would destroy paragraph unity. 
1 • New Kinds of business are constantly arising to threaten the markets of old 
business 

a. Motels compete v.nth hotels 

b. Rental cars compete v.'ith taxis and even owning one's own car 

c. Outdoor niovies compete with the motion picture theater 

d. Book and record clubs compete with retail stores 

e. Banks compete with savinns and loan associations 

f. Proprietors of older er-tablished businesses have often become too lax 
in creating v/ays of appealing to the public. 

g. Competition is good for our economy 
Answers: 

2. The successful farmer needs many different, aptitudes. 

a. Academic aptitude is quite important. 

b. The modern farmer re^^ds current technical farm literature* 




c. The successful farmer has high mechanical aptitude. 
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d. He understands simple accounting thoroughly. 

e. He keeps accurate, orderly records, 
f- He handles farm tools effectively, 
q. He skillfully repairs machinery. 

h. Present-day farming reauires electric power. 

i. Tractors are particularly useful. 

j. The progressive farmer needs social aptitude, 
k. The farmer should be a good neighbor. 
1. Community organizations need his hearty cooperation* 
m. Helpful legislation will certainly enlist his interest, 
n. Farmers should vote in every election. 
Answers : 

3. Canada is rich in natural resources. 

a. The amazirtg fisheries of the eastern coast first attracted adventurers, 

who saw wealth in the sea. 
b- The marvelous richness of the fur trade drew adventurous people north 

and west. 

c. The closeness of Canada to the United States has helped to make it rich 
by attracting American money to develop its natural resources. 
Some of the trappers vho hunted in the forest saw another source of 
wealth the tree themselves ♦ 

e. Fir trees, pine trees, spruce, hemlock, cedar — all have gone to the 
sav'jmill s. 

f. Their products have developed the lumber industry, which is one of 
Canada* s greatest sources of wealth. 

g. Every year the spruce forests yield three million tons of newsprint, 
which is sold principally to the United States. 

h. The Chicago Tribune , which calls itself the wrld's greatest newspaper. 




runs its own forests to manufacture its own newsprint. 
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Answers : 
Phases 6 & 7 

The sentt'^nces in Ine fcno^'nnq paragraphs have purposely been scrambled. 
After studying the ideas and transitional devices, you should be able to see relation- 
shops between sentences. Choose one of the paragraphs and arrange the sentences in 
the proper order. Underline all transitions. 

1. a. I went up the shore, and down the shore, but it was all one; I could see 

no other impression but that one. 

b. It happened one day about noon, going towards my boat, I was exceedingly 
surprised with the print of a man's naked foot on the shore which v/as 
very plain to be seen in the sand. 

c. I hesitated, I looked around me, but I could hear notfjing nor see 
nothing . 

d. I stood like one thunderstruck, or as if I had seen an apparition, 
d. I went up to a risinq ground to look farther. 

f. I went to it again to see if there vyere anymore, and to observe if it 
might not be my fancy (imagination); but there was no room for that, for 
there was exactly the very print of a foot toes, heel, and every part 
of ^ foot. 

Answer: 

2. a. Objectivity means that the news comes to the consumer untainted by any 

personal bias or outside influence that would make it appear anything but 
what it is. 

b. All news media, not only the daily newspapers, agree that news should be 
considered inviolable and that all news, not only political news, should 
be presented without slanting, shading, or tinting. 

c. Objectivity in news is one of the most important principles of modern 
journalism. 




d. The reporter should not look at events through glasses either rose- 
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colored or smoked: he must report the news in the full light o ' impartial 
and scrupulously honest observation, 
e. Only '•pure'' nev-'s can give the consumer confidence that the news on which 
he bases his opinions is a sound source of accurate information. 

Answer: 
III. Phases 6 & 7 

Read the following argument and then evaluate it by answering the questions 
that follow. 

Probably all of you kncv/ that I have tv/o brothers and a sif.ter who graduated 
from here ahead of me; so did my father in V932. Naturally I am vei'y much interested 
in all of the affairs of our school. Until the beginning of this year it never 
occurred to me for a minute that I v;ould ever give any thought to vjhat we might wear 
at commencement. But ?.5 I h-?.ve observed what other schools are doing not just 
locally, but in oirher parts of tlvr- country also it seemed to me that we ought to 
consider the possibility of changing v/hat we wear at graduation. I know that all of 
you want our class to make a good impression. You want us to look as good as any 
class that graduated in the past. For that reason I am sure that you want to con- 
sider an idea that might make us look even better. Mot only that, it is an idea 
which might make getting the proper clothes for graduation a lot less difficult for 
some of us. IJhat I propose is that v'e wear caps and gowns this year rather than long 
white dresses for girls and white dinner jackets for the boys. My reasons for this 
proposal are these: (1) the class will have a uniform appearance which will be very 
attractive on the platform, (2) caps and gowns are worn at all college graduation 
exercises, and out use of caps and gowns will make out graduation seem a more digni- 
fied occasion^ (3) caps and gowns can be rented very inexpensively, and, therefore 
our parents will not have to spend a lot of money on clothing v/hich some of our 
parents probably can't afford riaht now anyhow, especially since we don't often wear 
^ »formal dresses, and (^r) if we're all dressed the same, then it won't be noticed 
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among the girls that some dr'3ss»?3 cost a lot more than others. For these reasons I 
think we ought to wear caps and gowns. 

Questions to be considered in evaluating the argument: 
(1) Mere you convinced by the argument? 
(?) Do you agree or disagree with the student? 

(3) How does he attempt to make you feel that it is right for him to speak on this 
subject? 

(4) Are there v.?Gaknesses in his argument? What are they? 

(5) How could his argument be strengthened? 

Urite a brief but inclusive evaluation of the boy's argument. 



EXTRA CRED IT 

Phase 5: If tine allov/s, write an argumentative paragraph on one of the following 
topics: (a) It is a real advantage to be an only child (or not to be). 

(b) I v/as net at fault. 

(c) is my most valuable (or interesting) course. 

Jot down your arguments and arrange them in the order of increasing importance, saving 
your most important one for the end, 

ERLC 
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LEVEL 32 
SPEECH 

The Course Philosophy 

Perhaps at no time in history is thoughtful, proficient and effective com- 
munication nore important than it is today. \le need only to reflect on the problems 
brought about by a failure of conmunication personal, social, national and inter- 
national to realize the importance of effective speaking and listening. Since 
education for effective oral cormunication is so vital to the individual and to 
modern society, any speech curriculum should contribute to all of the educational 
goals of the high school. 

The speech curriculum should aim for a command by students of the funda- 
mental processes of comrnunication: speaking, listening (observing), writing, and 
reading. Although every student hegins to grasp some of these fundamentals at home 
and in the primary grades, many high school students do not speak with clarity and 
fluency. It is essential that speech education develop students' speech abilities 
cinci desirable personal attributes to the highest level of capacity. 

Speech classes should foster informed, intelligent, and active citizenship. 
Respecting the rights of others, v;elcoming disagreement and debate, recognizing the 
importance of compromise, and analyzing arguments can be encouraged in class discus- 
sions and assignments. 

Host importantly, it is the responsibility of the teacher to provide an 
atmosphere of relr.xation and trust for the student so that he may exert a necessary 
personal quality that provides the uniqueness found not only in the great speeches 
but in simple human communication. 

'k'k'k'k'k'kic'k'kic 

A "fundamentals'* approach in teaching speech may perhaps be most effective 
because it directs the teacher's attention to the improvement of each of the funda- 
mentals of the student *s speech: basic content, organization of ideas and adjustment 
£1^^" to the speech situation. The comiiionly accepted fundamentals of speech are as follows 
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1. Adjustment to the Speech Situation 

2. Bodily Actions in Cofrnunication 

3. Basic Content or Ideas 

4. Organization of Ideas 

5. Developmental and Supporting Details 

6. Voice Usage 

7. Enunciation^ Articulation, and Pronunciation 

8. Lannuage 

y. Adaptation in the Speech Situation 
10. Listaninn 

The qeneral requirements fcr all phases in speech education should include: 
(1) that the stud:i)r'c be able to adjust to the speech situations in class; (2) that he 
shov/ some agility in using bodily actions to make his speech more effective; (3) that 
he uses acceptable pronunciation and adeouate language in particular speech situations; 
and (4) that he be able to choose a topic ^ organize his ideas, and develop relevant 
details in a given speech situation. 

Suggested specific requirements for all phases are: 

1. An introductory speech and two short speeches on assigned topics 

2. Fjur or five-minute demonstration or '^hovj to" speech 

3. An oral book report 

4. A pantomime 

5. Four five-minute "purpose'' speeches: 

a. to convince 

b. to impress 

c. to entertain 

d. to move tc action 

6. Participation in a discussion group on current events or any topic 
the students are particularly interested in and a short skit with a 

ERJC minimum of dialogue. 
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7. Four tv^o-page pap'jrs on these topics: 

a. importance of bodily actions in speech 

b. ho^'/ to organize a speech 

c. a written analy<;is and criticism of a famous speech 

d . voi ce usage 

8. Reading of a short story, newspaper editorials or poems aloud to the 
class for purposes of evaluting articulation, inflection and tone. 

Students in phases 5 and 6 should be expected to attain more firm control 
of poise and posture in the speech situation and participate in more extensive re- 
search for their discussion groups or debates than those in phase 4. Students in 
phase 7 should achieve an even stronger command of the lanquage and rapport with the 
audience than these in levels^ 4, 5, and 5. 

The meth.od employed in speech is geared toward an informal atmosphere in 
v/hich students should feel free to express themselves and participate fully in dis- 
cussion groups. St'jdents should be encouraged to speak daily and therefore lecture 
periods are short and kept to a minimum. 'lost of the learning is inductive, arrived 
at through group discussions. 

Speec!ies are mst effective when students choose their own topics. Assign- 
ing the p urpose rather than the subject of a particular speech gives the student the 
opportunity to speak about sci^ething that really interests him or about v/hich he is 
knov/ledgeable. (The different purposes of speaking are covered on page 5 of the 
supplement sheets. ) 

Group discussions are both enjoyable and vital to any speech class. They 
permit students to express themselves within a group, in an informal manner and 
should not be restricted either in form or topic. Any subject of interest to the 
students (such as current events, school problems, films, plays and books) may be 
covered. Asking for topics and listing them on the board, then voting on each of 
"them allows the students therrC'elves to be responsible for the subjects of discussion. 
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Books or book themes such as tfvDse suggested in the Campus Book Club Newsletter each 
month are excellent topics to introduce for discussion groups. If this method is 
used. Book Club Newsletters should be distributed each month so that students could 
read those books available in the particular group of interest to them. At least 
one group discussion should be incorporated into a one-semester speech course. Another 
group discussion or more formal assignments such as debates and actual plays should 
be considered if at all possible. 

Most important is the opportunity for the students to speak as much as 
possible during the course rather than listen to lectures about public speaking. The 
tape recorder is most helpful and quite enjoyable to use both in the beginning and 
end of the course. Records of famous speakers or by eloquent speakers are a welcome 
and educational break from the usua" routine of class speeches. 

As in all English courses, reading must be encouraged. Besides the 
minimum one book a month, magazines covering a wide variety of subjects can be made 
available in speech class. Thses magazines can further be used as resources for 
discussions and debates. Students should be urged to support their ideas and opinions 
by documentation from these and other reading materials. 

A variety of evaluation sheets can he used to aid the speech teacher in 
his analysis of a student's speaking ability. In any case, the student's own 
individual ability must he kept in mind and progress from one speech to another 
should hold preference to any type of rank in clarrs. A naturally poor speaker should 
be encouraged by concentrating on one particular speech problem at a time rather than 
comparing him to a naturally good speaker. 



ERIC 
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SPEAKLR _ 
CONTENT: 



TOPIC 



TOPIC 



ORGAMIZATION 



ORIGir^ALITY 



RESEARCH 



4 
3 
2 
1 



challenging 
important 
acceptable 
pointl OSS 



4 - strong plan 

3 - satisfactory 

[ 2 - not clear 

i 1 - no olan 



imaginative 
ordinary 
doubtful 
dull 



4 - outstanding 
3 - adequate 
2 - unnecess 7 
1 - neglecteo 



Score: 



Score: 



Score; 



Score: 



AUDIENCE CONTACT 



PREPARATION 



POISE 



POSTURE 



4 - compel 1 ing 

3 - aware 

2 - indifferent 

1 - no attempt 



4 - complete 
3 - satisfactory 
2 - memorized 
1 - inadeauate 



4 - assured 
3 - evident 
2 - uncontrol led 
1 - lacking 



4 
3 
2 
1 



stri king 
effective 
awkward 
slovenly 



Score: 



Score: 



Score: 



Score 



VOICE 



ARTICULATION 



VOLUME 



RATE 



4 - 

3 - 
2 - 
1 - 



pleasing, 
flexible 
resonant 
weak 

monotonous 



preci se 

cl ear 

careless 

cluttered 



4 - regulated 

3 - satisfactory 

2 - erratic 

1 - too high low 



4 - flexible 

3 - satisfactory 
2 - monotonous 
1 - too fast slow 



Score: 



Score: 



Score: 



Score: 



COMMUNICATION 



VOCABULARY 



PROMUnCIATION 



4 - achieves 

purpose fully 
3 - gets most 

ideas over 

2 - occasionally 
makes point 

1 - fails in 
purpose 



4 - rich 
3 - adsauate 
2 - slangy 
1 - irriproveri shed 



Score: 



Score: 



4 - refined 

3 - satisfactory 

2 - provincial 

1 - hard to understand 



SPEECH PROBLEMS 



Score: 



COt'iMEMTS: use reverse side if necessary 



breathlessness 
nasal ity 
"uh" and "ah" 
stuttering 
1 isping 
hissing 
L sounds 
R sounds 



rOTAL SCORE: 



CRITIC 

ERLC 



Fimi GRADE: 
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SPEAKER: TOPIC: 



(^Ei;e?,;;l evaluation 


bPECIFIC 


mi 


UATIOM 


GRADE 




D 


; C 


U 


c 
r 




''c^l 1 -c!:053n , Intcrestinc^ ' :.?^.tcria*l 














Clear, DcfinitG Purpose 












COilTEi'T 


WgI 1 -unified ThoniG 














C^ircrful Selection of Detail 














Intcrostin-' Illustrcitions 














Attcnticp-Getti?':^ Introc'uction 












ORGAIIIZATIOi! 


Lonical Arran-iemont of I:,lca5 














Easy Transition 














Effective Concl:iision 














''entsi. Physic?.!, Social poise 














/K'^tural J Sincere nanner 












DELIVERY 


PloQsinn Vocal Dualities 










- — 




Clear, Pistinct Speech 














Effective Audience Contact 














'•eanin'^ful Gestures 










— 




Rood Choice of vorcls 














Correct Pronunciation 












U\i!GU/;GF. 


''r:l 1 -Coni'^c^:';.': J Sentences 














Acceptable ^^rarrnar 














Orinin?! it'/ of Style 














T! ilfty to hold Interest 












AUDIEi:CE 


Cons i^'erat ion for Au.h'ence 












APPEAL 


Projection of Personality 












: 

) 















■IfiAL GmE: CRITIC: 
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SPEAKER DATE 

TITLE QR SUGOECT DCCASIOM 

GEilERAL PURPOSE 

SPECIFIC PURPOSE 

SOURCES OF SPEFCi; 



SPE 


CIFIC EVALUATION 


GRADE 


{ \ 


B 


c 


D 


F 


PREPARATIOi;, RESEARCH 












OUTLIME 












lilTRCDUCTIOi' 












ORGA:!IZATIOri: 

1. i.'en unificJ: 












2. Good selection of su^^porting details 












3. Loi^ical crrafT^cnent of ideas 












CO'lCLUSIOi! 












LAilGUAGE: 

1 . Chcics of ""ords 


' 1 










7.. Spsllin-] 












3 . Grannicir 


\ 










'1. Original it'' 












5. Fiqures of s'.?Gch 




r 






i 



COiTiEi'TS: CRITIC 



ERIC 
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SPEECH PEOUIRil-flilTS 

PHASE 

SPEECHES: Introductory spcechcs-exteniporaneous and not evaluated 
Tuo short, 2-tiinute speeches on assic;ned topics 

Four or five minute demonstration or "hov; to" speech/i.e., a speech to 
to inform 

Oral book report 

Pantojnines/assinned by teacher ^ both individual and qroup 

Four 5-nin'Jte "purpose" speeches: 1. to convince 

2. to impress 

3. to move to action 

4. to entertain 

Participation in one nrour> discussion on a current event topic chosen 
by the class 

Oral reading cf a short story 

PAPERS: 2 paqes, one si.:!e of the pape only 

1. "Importance of E?cdily Actions in Speech" 

2. "Hov; to ^rnanize A Speech" 

3. Written analysis of a famous speech 

4. "Voic3 Usage in the Delivery of a Speech" 

All speeches c.re to Le v/ritten and handed in to the teacher after the speech is 
qiven. Student ^nll he evaluated on hoth delivery and content. 



ERLC 
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PHASE S 
SPEECHES : 



PAPEPS; 



SPFFCi^ REOUIRE^'E.jTS 

Introductory sr^'J^ches - oxtonporaneous and not evaluated 
Ti/o snortj 'li-rrnnuce speeches on assinned topics 

Four or fiva-nini.it? dc^^onstration or "how to" speech/i.e, a speech to 
inform 



^ral book report 

Pantonines/assioned by teacher, both individual and group 

Four 5-n^inute "nurposo'' speeches: 1. to convince 

2. to inpress 

3. to nov? to action 

4. to entertain 

'•ajor criteria for evaluation: achic-ivenent of purpose 

Participation in ti.'o oroup discussion on a current event topic chosen 
by the class 

Oral readinn of a short story and an editorial 
Oral interpretation of a poem /2 minutes/ 

/2 panes, one side of t!'G page only/ 

1. "Impcrtance of Godilv' Actions in Spocc!^" 

2. **ri0'7 CO ^rMunize a Spo:c'v' 

3. ''ritton analysis of a far.^ous speech 

4. ''Voice US'jne in the ^oliVGry of a Speech" 
^. "Adaotation to the ?Decch Situation" 



All speeches are to be 'iritten and handed in to the teacher after the speech is 
civen. Student '"ill be evaluated on hoth delivery and content. 
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SPEECH REQUIRE' Et!TS 

PHASE c 

SPEECHES: Introductory speeches - extemporaneous and not evaluated 
Tv'o short, 2-^ini:te speoclios on assinnod topics 

Four or f iva-rninute demonstration or "ho^' to" sneech/i.e. a speech to 
ir?forn 

(3ral took report 

Panton^ines/assi'^nod by teaciier, both individual and ci^oup 

Four 5-minute "purpose" spoechos: 1. to convince 

2. to impress 

3. to P10V0 to action 

4. to entertain 

"ajor criteria for evaluation: achiever^ent of purpose 

Participation in tv/o nroup discussions on current event topics chosen 
by the class 

Participation in a s:"ort, one-act play 

Oral readinn of a fanous Anerican speoch and various editorials 
Oral interpretation of a poen /3 or 4 minutes/ 
Participation in a s^nposiun or panel discussion 

PAPERS: /3 pav?S2 one sid^ of i.v: fi'aoc only^ sor?e research required/ 

1. "Innortance of bodily Actions in Speech" 

2. "llo\? to ripnanii^e ^ So;^och" 

3. Written analysis of a fanous speech 

4. "Voice Usaqe in tho Delivery of a Speech" 

5. "Adaptation to the Spcecli Situation" 
C. "The Innortance of Listening 

All speeches arc to ba vritten and handed in to the teacher after the sp*^ech is 
O given. Student v/ill be evaluated on both delivery and content, 

ERJC 
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SPEECH REnuiRE;'KMTS 

PHASE 7 

SPEECHES: Introductory speeches - exterpporansous o.nd not evaluated 

Vio short, 2~rin'jte speeches on assioned topics, not evaluated 

Four or five-ninute d?nonstration or 'Miow to'* speech/i.e. a speech 
to inform 

Or?l book report 

Pantcnines/assignei by teacher, both individual and group 

Four 5-fninute "purpose" speeches: 1. to convince 

2. to iripress 

3. to nove to action 

4. to entertain 

t:ejor criteria for evaluation: achievement of purpose 

Participation in t'vo nroup discussions on current event topics chosen 
by the class 

Participation in a short, one-act play 

Oral readinp of a famous Anerican sper»ch, 3 editorials and excerpts from 
a play 

Oral interpretation of a poen /5 ninutes/ 
Participation in a symposiun or debate 

PAPERS: /4 pages, one side of the page only, research required/ 

1. ''Importance of Bodily actions in Speech*' 

2. "Ho'j to Organize a Speech" 

3. I^ritten analysis of a famous speech 

4. "Voice Usage in the Delivery of a Speech" 

5. "Adaptation to the Speech Situation" 

6. "The Importance of Listenina" 

7. "The Importance of Language in SDeechmaicinn" 

All speeches are to be ''/ritten and handed in to the teacher after the speech is 
ERJCi. student will be evaluated on both delivery and content. 
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SPEECH EXA- 

The final exam i-. "^poech is, in fact^ tho last "purpose" speech assigned in class. 
(See phases of speecli curricul uir.) This final speech is writtsn as well as 
delivered orally in class. T^e vritton speach should handed in to the teacher 
iimediately after t:;-^ delivery. 

The last v/eoh of the semes cor should be devoted to the final exam in order to ensure 
adecuate tins for each sturl^jnt' s speech. Desinnated exam periods can in this my 
be used for any make-up exans. Final speeches niay be evaluated according to any 
one of the attached evaluation sheets. 
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fu:i':A'T;!TAl:. specch 

Orientation and riaciiosis 1 1/2 weeks 

Adjustment to the Spccc!^ Situation 1 week 

Bodily Actions for Coirmuni cation 2 »\'ceks 

Organization ov Ideas 2 '-^f^eks 

Basic Content for Ideas 1 v/eek 

Developmental or Supportinrj -Jetails 2 weeks 

Voice Usaqe 1 1/2 weeks 

Enunciation, Articulation, anr; Pronunciation 1 1/2 weeks 

uanguace 2 weeks 

Adaptation in t'oe Speech Situation 1 week 

Listening ] ..,eek 

Examinations, Interruptions ^ etc. 1 1/2 ^eeks 



ERLC 
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Student Section 

Topic Date 





! ? 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Comments 


ChoicG of Topic 


1 












Cl^oice of [ aterial 














Orpanization of I'atorial 














UsG of Languane 














Projection of the Audience 














Use of bodily Action 














Voice Usaoc 














Pronunciation 








i 






Audionce P.esconsa 








i 1 
1 j 



Total score: 



Composite ratine is the Total Score divided by 9: 

Ratinn Scale: 5- Superior 

4" Above Average 
3- Average 
2- Gelovf .''•verage 
1- Unsatir^factory 



i'ame 
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TY^KA^L Tllir-APIES FOR SPFECI-l FRIGHT 

1 . Keep physically ^it 

2. Study your eTOtlons in an effort to undfTStand tl^em 

3. Develop iiabits of relaxation and control vodily action 

4. Realistically evaluate yourself as a speal'.c-r in the liniit of attainable 
oL'jocti7'?s 

5. Prepar? as thorouc'-^ly as possib le 

C. Select topics '.'hich inter^^st ycu. are likely to liold the attention of your 
audicnc:, and ar^' "crthy of your effort in cornunicatinq vnth your listeners 

7. U se an outline ^-^Mle spcakinc *L:o nu'nimize nirnory lapse 

8. Don't ta:r.o the situatio n too seriou sly! ! ! 

9. Use physical activity "hen first startino to speak ir. order to rid yourself of 
muscular tension 

10. Practice the sneech by Lalkincj it aloud to parents, a rcxorder, or in an empty 
roon in v.'hich you inaoine y^ur au:':ience to be seatv^d 

11. See!', opportunities to soea-: -'hcnever you can fiiid an audience 

12. Use visual aids .^uc!i as a bl f:ckho.::'T'J3 a chart, a i^^ap, or an actual object which 
is relate-'; to vhat you are talkinn about or ''/hich can serve you in talking 

13. Don't take yourself too seriously l.ut try to use humor in sone form to cause 
lauohter 

14. Never give up after you have started but finish your speech no matter \;hat 

15. Engage yo.jrself in speech courses and in extra-class speech activities 

Speech friciht ;*as heen cit^d by students as the chief handicap to their 
adjustment to speeds sit'j.ations . Adjustment to tl-e speech situation is obviously 
essential and basic to all tiiat a speaker does and says. Gut basic to adjustment 
itself is the speaker's p repr.ratinn ^ The speaker who is v/ell prepared k'nov.'s his 
audience and his objective, has his ideas organized and developed, believes in his 
ideas and their importance for the audience, and is therefore confident. 
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C3LIfATI0'!S OF. A mscUSSIO;' CHAIRf"'-\M 

1. Familiarize yourself "'itii the su-./ject. 

2. Knov; ths special interests anJ bac;;Qrounds of the participants. If you do, you 
can call on a particular person to discuss topics which he knov/s from personal 
experience. 

3. Arrange for a pre! ini nary meeting viith the speakers. By this meeting decide on 
procedure and order of topics. 

4. Open the public meeting "ith a brief introductory statement. Stress the 
importance of the problem and give a bird's eye view of its history. Introduce 
the participants 3 telling sonethinq about each one's background or the view- 
point he reorestnts. 

5. Stimulate discussion by bread, provocative questions. A good chairman Is a good 
questioner. Prepare your questions in advance to start and direct discussion or 
to quicken interest if the c'iscussion b^^nins to flag or v/ander. Do not commit 
the error of talking too much. 

6. Curtail fruitless ;Jioressions. Groups have a way of '/anderinq off the main 
issue to consi icr minor cr irrelevant points. A good chairman brings the 
discussion bad: to the central issue, perhaps with a statement like this: 
"This sidelight is very interesting, but »'ouldn't it be more profitable for us 
to return to the original v:uestion?" 

7. Summarise durina and after the discussion. A finr.l summary is necessary, and 
it is the chairman's duty to make it. You p>^vA not wait until the end before 
summing up the direction and progress of the discussion. From time to tine, 
reviev/ "hat rias been accomplished. If you can, show connections bet'-'cen 
contributions of different speakers. 

8. Allo\.' tine for aiidionce participation. Keep an eye on the clock to provide 
enough tine for the audience to ask questions and to express agreement or 
disaareenent '.'ith what I'as said. 

ERLC 
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0[?LIGMTIO!ir; OF PAP.TICIPAi'TS I!^! A GROL'P DISCUSSIOII 

1. Prepare carefully. A dry voll pives nn "ater. If you lack ideas ^ you are of 
no use in a discussion. Too nany r?ople participate in public discussions 
without adciquate preparation. Tiv^y Lno'"' that they can sit back and comnent only 
if and v;hen tl.ey vish, and that no one can easily check on their lack or 
preparation. Vh'?n participants are poorly prepared, a discussion is merely a 
pooling of innorance. 

Prepare by reflecting alout the topic and conversing about it beforehand with 
your friends. Ra:i1o and television proorams are valuable sources of infornation. 
Your school librarian can he!;:' you locate appropriate books, magazines, and 
ne^'spaper articles. 

If possible, attend public discussions and observe the techniques of effective 
speakers, audience nembers find chairnen. 

2. L'-isten alertly. If you agree with a speaker^ listen to hin to increase your own 
inforr.^ation and to avoid repetition *"hon it is your turn to speak. 

If you disaqree with a speaker, listen to hi<^ with an open mind so that you may 
comprehend his point of vi^-'W and refute it with pertinent facts. 

3. Speak only what you believe to be true. Say v/hat you think rather than what 
ethers niiirc like to hear. As Emerson once said, "Speak the truth, as you see 
it, in '.'ords as hard as cannon'^all s . " 

4. Keep an opriP ni nd. Try to find out all possible information about the issues, 
ue critical of your o^m point of view as well as of everybody else's/ Reneiber: 
you arc tryina to learn all the facts. 

Respc^ct minority vio^'ooirts. If you 'j-ivo th;m a fair hearinn^ their advocates 
will be more inclined to becomt^' co-operative and ccntrituting members of the 
oroun. 

ERLC 
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5. Stay "on the beam." Conci^ntra to on inport.a?^t issues and don't concern yourself 
with minor dotc'.ils or tannc^ntial topics. 

6. Keep the discussion on a hvih [rlane. Line up your reasons like soldiers on a 
battlefield. Sot then out forcefully. 

On no account use sarcasm or ridicule. Do not indulge in personal attacks, 
Renenbcr thnt looical reasoninc; and soli^-i facts are your best ammunition. 

7. Include ti.e audience '.'hen you spoa!:. Even thounh your rei'iarks are directed to 
the other men^bers of t[ie discussion oroup, project your voice so tlu"^.t t!ie 
:^udience can hd:ar. 

8. Give others credit, '^'hen you can, ackno^/'lod'^c oti;ors' contributions in generous 
terras. Such ackro'-'lrdnrients create good feelinq. For example: "Joe has made a 
very stronn point, ^'e ou-^ht to consiier it carefully." 

Or-LJAATTO:;S OF ALlDItlilCE AT A PUBLIC DlSCUSSIOi! 

1. Prepare. The ncre you bring to a discussion, tlio more you can take away. Before 
attending a discussion, tijink about the tooic^ talk it over with our friends, and 
read all you can atout it. Use the library. 

2. Thin!: as you listen. In your o^vt mind, challenge every major statement made 
during the discussion. Your purpose in do'ir.g this is not to adopt an "I'm 
aoin it'' attitude nut to discover v/hether there is adenuate proof. 

3. Participate v;hsn the chairman invitees general discussion. You have an obligation 
to the circ^.p to contribute out of your o^'n thinking and experience. 

4. '-.e brief. Say what you have to say as forthrinhtly as you know how. Thi^n sit 
dovrn. Dcn*t nonooolize the floor. A brief speaker is always listened to. 

5. Stick to the main issues. Participants in hiah school discussions often waste 
time arguino about trivialities. Devote your ^'^ttention to major issues. Do 
not bother objecting to inconsequential points. 

Q 6. Speak so all may hear. Stand up and speak up. Talk loudly and clearlu enough 
to be heard in every part of the room without difficulty. 
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nor TO prEPARE A si:r:ECH 

HO" TO CHQ^-SE A SODJECT 
Consider the occasion 

Consider the Interests and Attitudes o^ the Audience 
Consider Your Ov.m Experiences 

*Limit your Subject Restrict your topic to a single aspect of a broader subject 
HAVE A PURPOSE FOR SPEAKF^G 

Your Speech Should have a General Purpose: (1) to inform 

(2) to convince 

(3) to impress 

(4) to entertain 

(5) to nove to action 

Your Speech Should have a Specific Purpose: 

(1) Write down a clear, simple staterient of '/hat you want to accomplish by your speech 

(2) Use this statement as a title - this will set '^orth your purpose and guide you 
in choosing and arranqing your natorial 

(3) After you have constructed your speech, you may drop the sentence-title if you 
wish and substitute a brief title designed to arouse interest 

THREE STAGES OF SPEECH PREPARATION 

(1) Investigation observe and question invervievs visit library ^ 3x5 cards 

(2) Incubation mull over information, digest it, reflect upon it 

(3) Inspiration unpredictable stage — perceive a new aspect of the topic or 
formulate an crig-inal solution to a problem 

OUTLIr'.E YOUR SPEECH 

PREPARE YOUR INTRODUCT ION' 

(1) good introduction captures the attention of your audience 

(2) it creates a favorable attitude on the part of the listeners 

SPICE YOUR SPEECH WITH FIGURES OF SPEECH 

(1) Comparisons between ideas and things e.g. The sky looked like copper. 

r-rJir- ^ copper sky hung over us. 

hHJL 
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(2) Irony say the opposite of what Is intended 

(3) Deliberate exaggeration 

(4) Pretending to omit or conceal v.'hat is actually said — e.g. ''I shall omit all 
references to the shameful slums of the 1920' s." 

(5) Rhetorical questions 
^^(6) Repetition of v/ords 

(7) Clinax arranoGment of ideas in a rising scale of interest 

PREPARE YOUn COnCLUSIOfj 
A S$IGfl.:£i:T 

Each student shall be responsible for delivering one example of each type of speech 
mentioned above (to inform^ to convince^ to impress » to entertain, and to move to 
action) throughout the semester. Every speech must be prepared thoroughly and 
v;ritten out, in full, to be handed in to the teacher. This written speech must- 
include an expression cf your idea, an outline^- an introduction:, the body, and a 
conclusion. A11 speeches ''mII be hand-written or typed on 8 x IV* straight-edged 
paper. 
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HQ'< TO ORGAHIZE A SHEECH 

ORGANIZE in DEPTH Ar!D DETAIL BY A PLAIJ T!t/\T SEEf'lS BEST FOR YOUR OBJECTIVE: 

1. Chronological - beginnina at a certain tine and moving forward or backward 
consistently. 

2. Logical - oriented to subject natter or reasoning from effect to effect, effect 
to cause, or usually, cause to effect. 

3. Psychological - oriented most directly to the audience by setting forth 
developmental details such as exanples, factual illustrations, hypothetical 
illustrations, or other detail familiar to the audience and leading to a point. 

4. Problem solution - oriented to a problem and moving toward a solution or 
solutions. 

5. Space-order 

6. Definition 

7. Topical , or other 

CONCLUSION 

The conclusion of a speech can contribute importantly to its effectiveness and 
success. It contains the last viords the listeners v;ill hear and is often marked 
by high attention by the audience. 

INTRODUCTION 

The introduction is the part of a speec!) v/hich should be prepared last. The speaker 
should knov; exactly v/hat he is introducing before \y2 prepares to do so. 
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CIIOOSI AMD Lr;iTIM^ A SPEECH TOPIC 



SOflE GF:!ERAL FIELDS: 






Travel 


Transportaticn 


Fxnl oration a Discovery 


Hobbies 


Journal isn 


Vacation Experiences 


Movies 


Medicine 


Strange Experiences 


Sports 


Photograpliy 


Legitinate Theater 


[iusic 


Literature 


Student Governnent 


Art 


Science 


Fraternities u Sororities 


uUSTnC'Ss 


Forestry 


Forms of Government 


Crime 


/■'tomic Power 


Traffic Problems 


Housing 


Racial Segregation 


Retirement Security 


Aviation 


Famous People 


Labor Unions 


Education 


Odd Sights 


The V!orld of Tommorrov/ 


Television 


Radio 


Unemployment 


Physical Fitness 


Space Travel 


International Relations 


Rel igions 


!''athenatics 


Extrasensory Perception 



TOPICS FOR A SPEECH TO lifTEREST ; 
[•y first day as a freshman 
Amusing things I have seen in this school 
An embarrassing moment 
When I learned to drive a car 
ily favorite author 
A magazine I enjoy 
Hy v'orst scare 
Houdini, the groat magician 
A trip v/orth taking 
fsy ideal summer 
O lie strip v/orth readino 
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TOPICS FOR A SPEECH TO INFO RM: 

How to finance a collene education 

Dress designing 

Refinishing furniture 

Antibiotics 

Atomic medicine 

The ocean's v/eaith 

Population problems 

Space satellites 

The art of sevnng 

TOPICS FOR A SPEECH TO STI'iULATE OR IMPRESS: 

Character is habit long continued. 

All that glitters is not gold. 

Politeness smooths wrinkles* 

Look before you leap. 

Better be safe than sorry. 

TOPICS FOR A SPEECH TO CONVirXE : 
A high school euucation is necessary 

Every high school graduate should have four years of English 
Every hi^h school student should study speech 
Ifo should be informed about our local government 
Our school paper should be improved 
Everyone should have at least one hobby 
Everyoiie should knov.' how to swim 
Hard work is good for everyone 
!!ost people eat too much 
Advertising makes products cheaper 
O fe Insurance is a aood investment 
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TOPICS FOR A SPEECH TO COiyTX t' (CONTnUEP) 

Unintell inent patriotism i.^ Janoerous 

All school supplies should be fu^nis[^^d by the state 

Everyone should vote 

Ro to college 

Go to cliurc!^ 

TOPICS FOR ;■• SPEECH TO -^OVE TO ACTr^f; 

Study to learn 

Improve your Sireecn 

Support school plays 

Enlarge your voca-'^ulary 

Hear lov'-'ieoled S!i( 

Save a part of your er?.rnipn5 

Join tlio r'::d Cross 

Go to the u^ntist t';ice a year 

Ret acquainted 'jiti; t!<e library 

f^avG a 1 if r: ain 
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SPEECH LE^'EL TEST 
LEVEL 32 

Prepare a speech on any topic aLout i"hich you feel you have sufficient information. 
Length is not important, De sure that your speech has a specific purpose and that 
you fulfill it through your supportino details. 

This speech must be written out in full ^ to be handed in to the teacher. You v/ill 
be evaluated on both content and delivery. 

EVALUATIOi! 

Students taking this level test s!:0uld be evaluated accordinq to the attached 
evaluation sheet. The points that must be achieved to qualify for each phase are 

as follo\'s: Phase 4-32 poir.ts 

Phase 5 - 4G points 

P.hase 6-48 points 

Phase 7 - points 
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LEVEL 33 

COilTEMPOP.ARY POETRY 

The purpose of Contenrior^ry Poetry is to aid the student in understanding 
himself - to help him gain insight into the problems and anxieties which have 
riddled mankind for centuries and vhich are intensified by our highly complex and 
fast-paced technological society, lore spocif ically > Contemporary Poetry aims to aid 
the restless searc'iinc; mind of yout.'i in its search for a sense of individual worth, 
competence 5 and dignity in an automotan-l ike society. It is believed that in our 
rapidly changing "orld, poetry can help the student become a better founded and 
stable individual, v/ho is equipped 'vith a set of values as v/ell the compassion and 
Uiiderstanding that he "/ill need to grapple i/ith the complexities of life. 

In guiding the student to'^ard a fuller appreciation of contemporary poetry, 
those poetic tools that are necessary to the student's fuller understanding of the 
poet's message are studied. Only minimal emphasis is given, hoivever^ to the 
technicalities of the poot's technicue. ttaximum emphasis is put upon v;hat the poet is 
saying, and ho'.; his ideas affect the philosophy of the individual reader. The 
student is encouraged to scrutinize closely the poet's ideas, and to assimilate or 
reject them as he sees fit. Hopefully, less stress on the mechanics of a poem and 
more emphasis upon the essence of the message of the pcem vvill lead the student to 
discover not only the relevance of poetry to his growth as a human being, but also 
that the mere mention of the ^'ord poetry doesn't foreshadovi long boring discussions 
of incomprehensible and secninnly unimportant ideas that inevitably result a con- 
fusion and frustration. 

It is in the above context that the poet's special use of language is 
studied. The poet's li1ghly concentrated and intense use of v/ords as v/ell as his 
conscious method of presentation as a means of communicating human experience is 
discussed and evaluated. 

It is almost impossible to read »"ith intelligence and appreciation only 
O ' tv^o poems of a given Doet. The student m.ust know something of a good number 
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of a poet's nooii^s in order to dr-al e-PfactivGly ''ith any '^.incle poew, and thereby 
glean those insinhts most pertirient to Iriru Hence, in tlie coursi: of a semester, the 
class v/ill study in-deoth four or five con temporary poets. T'^e in-depth nethod of 
study is chosen in order to leave upon the mind of each student an indelible im- 
pression of and eropathy for each poet, not first as a poetp but first as a human 
beinn v.'ho also experienced and ouestionsg problans and anxieties of life. John 
Stuart ^'ill, the ^Mctorian Philosopher^ skillfully verbalized this concept v/hen he 
said, CP are men before they are lawyers ^ or physicians or manufacturers; and if 
you make them c^.pable and sensible they will make themselves capable and sensible 
lai'.'yers and physicians." 

Sugnestefi Instructional "othod: 

It is the purpose of this quide to provide a frame'vork vn'thin which the 
teacfr^r of contemporary poeLry is fr^:e to plan* It is intended not to limit class 
activities to those discussed in this p>^.per, but ratl^er to set forth those methods 
•^nd materials used in the past in attcinptinq to evolce tlie objectives discussed 
above. T'lis nuide is intended not to rer^trict^ but to evoke creativity. 

The initial fo'-' days of the course may be spent in discus si no the students' 
feelings and ideas concerning poetry. ;\t this time, discussion of the o!::j;-ctivas 
and philosophy of the course 1s conducive to forming the students' expectations and 
sense of direction. As a self aid the teacher may also vish to ask for suaqestions 
as to '"hich co^ntemporary poets the stud^rnts v-ould like to study; and by means of a 
qucstionaire receive a precise posilioninn of student attitudes and reasons for 
'.-^coming involved in this arly study. 

In ord.^r to pv^ovide a frame of reference for the student, tl'ie teacher 
should introduce the concept of the univerality of poetry v/ith special emphr?sis upon 
the contemporary ;^oets '.'hc^/e insiohts and ideas arc- ch-^.racteristic of ti'.e v/orld 
today. The disenchantment of today's poet v.'ith an age in which depersonalization 
and dehumanization are the price society must oay for the obvious benefits of science 
"is readily understood by the studenr. It is also important to stress that each 



poet 1s an individual spokesnan for the tines. 

In-oepth stu'iy of each poet r^ay proceed in any pattern the teacher wishes 
--based upon naterial availability and schodul in". It 1s usually helpful to take 
one or tvo class perioc!s to introduce each poet. At this tline the teacher nay vnsh 
to provide biographical Inforrnationp a charactf^r sketch, or other pertinent back- 
ground information. In order to provider a further context v;1tii1n which the student 
can evaluate for himself the poet presently bcinc studied, presentation of the 
literary a:^d artistic temper of '.^hich the poet 1s characteristic is beneficial. 
Hence, introducino Lavrence Ferlinghetti in the context of surrealism, and examining 
v/ith the class t!ie paintinos of various surrealistic articts such as Salvador Dall 
and Paul Klee, oroviJes supplementary enricnment for the student. In the same 
manner, the study of [iliot i^: enriched '\v studyino him in conjunction v/ith expression 
ism and the cxpressionistic artists VanGoch and ^latisse. If time permits, an even 
more comorehensive viev; of the tenper of the tines may be provided by listeninn to 
the characteristic music of each mood. 

The claf3 procedure may be handed in several v/ays, and should be determined 
by the needs of the class itF.f:lf. The class as a whole may study one poet together 
with certain periods devoted to small cjroup discussions ^ or two groups may be 
studying one poet: while two others groups are studyino a different poet. Hence^ 
those students capable of more advanced work r.^ay be studying T. S. El lot , v/hile 
the remainder of tho class studies Robert Frost or Carl Sandburg. In group v/ork, it 
is particularly Important tivit th.e students be niven opportunities to read some of 
the poems aloud ^ since tlie poetic modiun is prinurily an oral one. Also study 
questions u'hich •.;111 helr> .vuide aspects of discussion of a particular poem should be 
given to tihe qroup. Tfiese questions ma;-' then be usi:u as a springboard for class 
discussion or for a homG^^ork assignment. The ran'^'^ of those questions should be 
varied as much as possible to include all elements of the ooeni under consideration. 

It is suonested that a term paper be reouired of each student. The student 
^^^d do an in-depth study of a comtemporary poet o? his choice^ with the teacher's 
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approval. Since many students are not faniliar '"ith any contemporary poets, a list 
of such poets as well as a guide setting forth the requirements of the paper should 
be provided by the teacher. 

Further variation of class activities niqht include a collage assignment 
in place of a ^^ritten assiqr.nent, listening to recordinqs of various contenporary 
poets 5 t<\e v/ritinq of poetry, and students* presentations of term papers. 
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Each student in this coiTse is rsauired to choose one roet from the 
follovinq list and to venture into v/ritii-o an in-depth study of that poet. 

Your invGStiqatcry contribution should not nerely be a compilation of 
borrovred thounhts from a niyraid of sources. This is to be primarily your personal 
study and discovery so your own insi:^hts are of groat import. Include documentation 
as a support for your ovn conclusions. 

As a guide to aid you in '^ritinn a tfi orough study of the poet of your 
choice you nay refer to the areas of concern to te included in your paper: 

(1) Discussion of the poet as on individual. 

(2) Discussion of the man as an artist of lanquane. 

(3) Your impressions of the poet's major concerns. 

(4) Tho sense of purpose related by the poet in his work. 

(5) Discussion of t'.ie themes contained in his poetry. 

(G) Influences exercised upon liin and his influence on others. 

(7) Consideration of ^'hethcr or not he is indicitive of 2Cth century 
poetic style. 

The advisov' manner of approach is an integration of three or four of the 
fore-mentioned elements. Your choice of factors should be dictated by personal 
interests initiative j and consideration of the are?.s vfhich are i^ost appropriate to the 
poet being researci'.eo. 

Select the subject of your consideration from amonq the follo»"ing: 



Dylan Thomas 
H. Auden 
Archibald ■''dcLeish 
A. E. ilcusman 
Gerard ;•. Hopkins 
Thomas Hardy 
''"Q ' Dickinson 
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i'ananne i.oore 
John C. Pvcinson 
Conrad Aikf^r; 
Thoodore SooncT 
Karl Shapiro 
James Dickey 
Robert Lov'ell 



Ezra Pound 
Anne Hal ley 

Edna St. Vincent ! ''ill ay 
Georqe lierbert 
'Mlliam Carlos Will iams 
Theodore Roethke 
Carl Sandburq 



Edwin i".uir 



St/jphen "rjenccr 



Jami-^s Stonliens 



Ogden iiash 



n.obert f niyer 



Bob Dylan 



John Ciardi 



Ed"in A. Robinson 



Edwin ''arkhan 



Vachel Lindsay 



''alter deLa are 



Steplien Vincent Benet 



Rod licKuen 



Sara Teasdal e 



Ernest Do^'son 



Any Loi/ell 



Christiana Rossotti 



Countee Cullen 



Wallace Stevens 



Paul Laurence Dunbar 



Lanqston Hughes 



If the pc^t in ' 'hon a student is most interested is not among those listed 
above then special arrr.ngements can be made to include him. 

Apg \nt\-\ the above assignment t'lere rnay be an alliecl research project 
assigned. This b-^in-^ the researchino of a second P'^et j one on which one of the 
papers v/ill be '/rictenj in order '^o)r each student to become responsible for a proper 
and valid criticism of another student's investinatory v/ork. Throuqh this work 
each stucC'nt 'nil ho ahle t'^ experience- comploncntary disciplines of exposition and 
critical evaluation. It min'^.t bo noted tli:t the above listinn is merely a sampling o 
the total possible: pnots. And any poet studied in class is purposely deleted. 
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LEVEL TEST 
LEVEL 33 

1. Discuss the tone of the follovn'nn poen by referrinn to the poet's choice of words, 
lines, and sounds of syllables. 



••A Fire-truck" 

Richard Wilbur 



Right down the shocked street with a siren-blast 
That sends all else skittering to the curb. 
Redness, brass, ladders and hats hurl past, 
Blurrinq to sheer verb. 

Shift at the corner into uproar ing gear 
And make it around the turn in a squall of traction. 
The headlong bell maintaining sure and clear, 
'Thought is degraded action!' 

Beautiful^ heavy, unweary, loud, obvious thing! 
I stand here purged of nuance, my mind a blank. 
All I was brooding upon has taken wing, 
And I have you to thank. 

As you howl beyond hearing I carry you into my mind, 
Ladders and brass and all, there to admire 
Your phoenix-red simplicity, enshrined 
In that not extinguished fire. 



2. Discuss the use of simile in the following poem. What effect does the use of the 
simile prcduc^? 



"Lost" 

Carl Sandburg 



Desolate and long 

All night lonn on the lake 

'•'here foq trails and mist creeps. 

The v.'histle of a boat 

Calls and cries unendingly, 

Like some lost child 

In tears and trouble 

Hunting thi} harbor's breast 

And the harbor's eyes. 
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3. Discuss the ironic tone produced in the following poem. How is the irony created? 
Be specific. 

•'War is Kind'' 

Stephen Crane 



Do not weep, maiden, for v/ar is kind. 

Because your lover threw wild hands toward the sky 

And the affrighted steed ran on alone. 

Do not weep. 

War is kind. 

Hoarse i booming drums of the regiment, 

Little souls who thirst for fight. 

Those men wore born to drill and die. 

The unexplained glory flies above them, 

Great is the battle-god^ great, and his kingdom-- 

A field where a thousand corpses lie. 

Do not weep, babe, for war is kind. 

Because your father tumbled in the yellow trenches. 

Raged at his breast, gulped and died. 

Do not weep. 

I'ar is kind. 

Swift blazinn flag of the regiment, 
Eagle with crest of red and gold. 
These men were born to drill and die. 
Point for them the virtue of slaughter, 
liake plain to them the excellence of killing 
And a field where a thousand corpses lie. 

Mother whose heart hung humble as a button 
On the bright splendid shroud of your son. 
Do not weep. 
Vlar is kind. 
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LEVEL TEST 
LEVEL 33 



1 . Choose either A or B. 

A. Choose the idea contained in one of the following poems and relate that 
idea to 4 other poems studied this year. Be specific* 



Darkness, ths ground, the grave 
Receive the broken form. 

They die, but they have been. 



-taken from "Song. Dimishing" 



"I Saw a ran" 

Stephen Crane 



I saw a man pursuing the horizon; 

Round and round they sped. 

I was disturbed at this^ 

I accosted the man, 

"It is futile/' I said, 

"You can never — " 

"You 1 ie," he cried. 

And ran on. 



B, Discuss the use and effect produced by religious allusions by discussing 
five poems in which the figure is present. 



2. Discuss the tone in the following poem. Be specific and organize your answer. 



"To an Athlete Dyina Young" 
A. E. Housman 



The time you vion your town the race 

We chaired you through the market-place! 

Plan and boy stood cheering by. 

And home we brought you shoulder-high* 

Today, the road all runners come, 
Shoulder-high we brinn you hone, 
And set you at your threshold downj 
Townsman of e stiller toi. i. 
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Smart lad, to slip betimes away 
From fields where glory does not stay. 
And early though the laurel grows 
It withers quicker than the rose. 

Eyes the shady night has shut 
Cannot see the record cut, 
And silence sounds no worse than cheers 
After earth has stopped the ears, 

liow you win not swell the route 
Of lads that v/ore their honors out, 
Runners whom renoun outran 
And the name died before the man. 

So set, before its echoes fade^ 
The fleet foot of the sill of shade. 
And hold to the low linte"! up 
The still -defended challenge cup. 

And round that early laureled head 
Hill flock to gaze the strenqthless dead. 
And find unwithered on its curls 
The garland briefer than a girl's, 

3. Directions: Answer 10 of the following. Do #1, 6, 12, 15, and any other six 
questions . 

1. Give 3 characteristics of the "Ceat" poetry, 

2. What poet is considered as an outstanding example of the beat generation? 

3. What is the importance of music in Simon and Garfunkel's work? 

4. What tone does "Punky's Dilemma" and "Feel in* Groovy" suggest? 

5. State tvfo influences on the subject matter of Stephen Spender's poetry. 

6. How is E. E. Cunmings impressionistic in his poetry? Explain brief ly. 

7. Does Cummings adhere to a traditional form of Doetry? If so, hov/? If not, 
what does he believe in? 

8. What is the subject matter of Roethke's poetry? 

9. What effort is displayed in Roethke's poems? The effort to be , . , 

10. What figure of speech is predominant in T. S. Eliot's poetry? Give one example of 
a poem in which this is used. 

11, Give two influences on Tennyson's poetry. 



12. "Beauty is truth, truth beauty" — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 
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These words express the philosophy of v/hat poet? 
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13. Is Robert Frost synonomous with flew England? Why v/ould the above sugqestion 
be made? 

14. Uhat American poet is outstandino for his belief in transcendal ism? 

15. Identify (by author) seven of the following: 
"Birches" 

"Endymion" 

"In Memoriam" 

"A Song for Simeon" 

"The Return" 

Walden 

Howl 

"anyone lived in a pretty hovj tovm" 
"Wednesday Morning, SAM" 
"Somev/here they can't find me" 
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Level 24 - LitGrary Backqrounds 

I. Object ivos and PhilosopJ^y 

The primary objective; of literary backgrounds is to aid the student in his 
understanding and awarenesis cfi tiio world in which he lives. Hopefully, bv analyzing 
the universal problems and archetypal situations presented us in classical literature 
the student will rii^in cort?.in insights into the similar problems and situations con- 
frootiiig us in today's world. This will enable the student to understand more clearly 
contemporary literature, through the study of literary conventions and classical allu- 
sions . 



II. ProccJurL'S 

V'-irious methods of teaching Level 34 can bo used, depending primarily upon 
book availability and teicher preference. Some of the techniques are outlined below. 

1, A teach^T my decide to concentrate on one given element in literary 
backgrounds (i.e. tragedy, conudy, the epic, poetry, prose fiction, etc.) and build 
his course arcund it. L--t m take tragedy and Hiscuss the many possibilities open to 
the teacher. 

a. The t-acher may begin by discussing Aristotle's definition of the 
perfect tragedy in his Poetics . Using this definition (acceptance would be a matter 
of preference for both the te?.cher and the student) the teacher may choose to discuss 
other v/orks to see if they correspond to Aristotle's definition of tragic form. Sug- 
gested works follow; Beck of Job , O edipus the King ^ Antigone (possibly both the French 
and Greek versions),, Hi ppo lytus , Troj an Wema n , Hamlet , King Lear > Death of a Salesman ^ 
etc. 

b. The teacher may b-jgin in" th a definition cf tragedy as above, or break 
the el^jments cf tragic drama tiown into differOiit parts cf thu v/hole (i.e. tragic vi- 
sion, spirit, suffering^ form, etc.). 'iorking u'ith these elements as a guide the 
^^^^acher may trace chronologically or thematically the evolution of tragic drama from 
^s conception to the present ^ or he may use these elements to decide what is a tragedy, 
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c. ThG tL^.chw:r np.y bcnin with tho birth of tragedy and study its eve- 
lutionnry progress frcm rcliv^ious ritual to th'^^ modern stcigc. 

d. The ti.C'ch;:r mcy the students to develop their ovjn definition 
cf trcigady, tryinq os th^y do to distinguish between whcnt is tragic and what is piti- 
ful. Wh'':tt is necessary in order to have a tragic situation? Who are the great tragic 
heroes in histrry? What must a tragic hero do to become a tragic hero? What then is 
tragedy? Using this technique the teacher can suggest reading material to bo discussed 
on a ccmparo ond contrast basis, m guide for discussion could be: Is this a tragGdy? 
Why or why not? How docS it differ frcm ? 

e. :\ teacher may combine any cf the above methods or add his own tech- 
nique. 

2. The teacher may use the historical approach, tracing literary history 
and the d.evclcpnents of literary conventions and techniques-, or ho jEay trace the cul- 
tural development cf Western Civilization by beginning with the Hebrew Literature in 
the Old Testament^ and moving on to the New Testaments back to the Epics of Homer 3 

tc Greek Drama, etc, 

3, A teacher may use the above method and/or concentrate on the beginnings 
of literary genires . Fcr exainele, the teacher may use such books in the Old Testament 
as Ruth, vTm^.h, an ; Tcbit, as the beginning nf prose fiction, and quite possibly the 
novel. !/hen discLissing them as prose fiction, a comparison with current literature 
©ould be done. Ruth, for example, was written in response to a ban on interracial mar- 
riage: there are plenty of nev^ls that could be used to show the relevance of such a 
work, 

4- The teacher may begin the course with the book cf Genesis ^ concentrating 
on the two different cr^.-aticn stories and their significance. One is more scientific 
and evolutionary, and th^- other seems nore mythrTogical . The climax cf each creation 
"^^^^y "is different; in the first the climax cf creati^-n is man, while in the second 
E^^climax is man sinning. H'^v/ do these two differing philosophical attitudes refleet 
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tlvomsioTvcb ihroiKjh-^ut litor-^ry history? Is \rc,n inherently goo:' or v^ivil? The tu'?xhGr 
ccule- trico these i-'cas through lit^rnry history. The tco.chcr could discuss the Jo- 
n!^h versus Jrb contr^^v^rsy , using thu s-imc tochniquL?. 

5. StuJu'nts may as in tho Nrvd couesc be reading different material in 
separate gr':ups,by phase or by heterogeneous grouping- The students may choosG their 
cvin groups b^.cause of rea:^ing preferonce or duplication. Different approaches could 
be uscd within the different groups, or by group. At the end of the year, a discus- 
sion or evaluation of the approach and subject matter could prove worthwhile. 

5, Using any of thu above approaches, the teacher may assign as oral re- 
port topics contemporary material that would givc an added relevance to tho course 
(i.e. a rep'rt on while reading the Book of Job , a report on Paradise Lost or 
Paradise Regained whiu. rea:,iru:i the correspcjnth'ng stories in the Bible, a report on 
modern and Shakespearean tragedy while reading Greek Tragedy), or the teacher may 
assign oral r^^p'-rts as introductory material, 

7. Cr^.l reports and term paper assignments nay play a valuable role in 
increasing the stu.ients' prcficiency in thu- subject matter. Possible term paper to- 
pics cculd be handv.J out to fill in t..e gapSj or they could be coordinatGd with 
oral rep'^rt topics. Freedom or a wide variety of topics should be given to the stu- 
dents, s^~' that they m^y work in an area that suits their particular interests and ta- 
lents. 

8. In all material an attempt at rdevance should be made. The universal 
problems discussed in the Bible^ and in Greek and Roman Literature lend themselves 
easily to such discussi-.n. Modern problu^s and questions appear in most of the litera- 
ture covered- The cuestion asked in the Book of dob is a good example , "Why do tho 
gonrl appear tc suffer wriile the bad orosper?'' cr, on a personal level, "Why me and 
not him?" A multi-media approach can be used to enhance the course's relevance. 

Q'or Gxamcle, after r:.ading the Boc k of Ge nesis you could play Orson Welles' L.B.Gene- 
^is; while discussing the M ^w Testamc:nt , Jesus Christy Supersta r cculd be played, etc. 
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9. Another cippro?ch that cnn ho usco is the archotypnl ^ \^hQro the teacher 
begins with the original nio'el by which all other similar personalities or situations 
are named or categcrizc ^ The teacher my begin with folklore and extend certain 
archetypes throughout the span of literary history (the Promethean rebel as seen in 
Prometheus, Satan in Paradise Lo st, Book I and lis Ahab ir Moby Dick , Job, or Oedipus 
and Electra complex, etc.). 

10. The possibility of independent study within the ccucse may at the option 
of the teacher be available to the students. 

11. The course covers a broad area of study^ the possibilities are there- 
fore endK'Ss, The teacher may combine any of the above or add his om preference. 
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Requirements of Phases: 
Phase 5 

1. Understanding of the background of each age and knowledge of the outstanding 
dates and points of each age. (Perhaps the discussion of any philosophical ideas 
can be limited and be presented in relation to only the work being studies). 

2. Understanding of the term tragedy and Aristotle's definition of the tragic hero. 

3. Understanding of the plot of each work covered. 

4. Understanding of the origin of a mythology and knowledge of the principal gods of 
Greek Mytholociy. 

5. Student is to choose one area of the background being studied and in a five page 
paper explain why it (his choice) is important in an understanding of himself and 
his fcllov^ man. This choice naturally can be made to be specific as the student 
chooses to make it. 

5. Ability to see and show relationships betv/een the ages covered in the course. 
This would involve an understanding of the similarities and differences betvn^en 
the philosophical and political attitudes of the various periods. 

7. Understanding of hov- and i:hy the philosophical attitudes influence the radifica- 
tion of Aristotle's theory. Also, it is expected that the student would see and 
understand the modern use of the word "tragic" as distinguished from the word 
"Pathetic". 

8. In a five to ten page paper, the student would show the relationship betv/een two 
works and how they illustrate the age in which they were written. 

Phase 6 

In addition to those requirenients of phase 5, the students in phase 6 must 
accomplish the following; 

1. Assigned readings outside of class that further illustrate the age and topic 
being covered. This assignment will be issued one per week. 

2. There will be bi-weekly v.riting assignments consisting of 2 pages and will be 
concerned with some a?;pect of the work being studied at that time. 
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3. Student sl^ould see the relationships betv^een the philosophies studied and be able 
to apply these concepts to additional vvorks from outside readinc]. 

4. A term paper of 15-20 pages should be done. 

Phase 7 

In addition to the requirements of the other phases, students should 
acconpVish the followincj: 

1. Assigr^ed readinq on the averaoe of 2 per week. 

2. Readina list of works related to tliose beina studies in the course. 

3. A 15-2r? page paper of considerable depth sould be researched and written. A 
brief presentation may possibly be presented to the class. The paper should deal 
with v;orks related by theme ^ pfiilosophy, or soriie other unifying means. 
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TRAGIC ir^AGES 

The essence of tragtady is that although life is in itself a positive good, 
an inexplicable, terrible shadovi fells across it. The tragic image of a man is that 
a thwarted god, a creature who is endovied with the priceless attributes of reason and 
soul but who must, fo>^ reasons intensely felt but only partly understood, suffer 
disaster because of the very nature of the universe. Note that it is not disaster 
alone that evokes the tragic sense--it is the combination, or rather the collision, 
of man at his best with the enexoraKle enmity of things as they are. 

Perhaps the tragic is best exemplified in terms of death, v/hich is the 
customary (though not the inevitable) catastrophe in formal tragedy. From the 
tragic point of view, depth appears as a kind of intolerable injustice that a being 
such as man should be able to overcome. -Ian, after all, is the only creature who is 
capable of grasping the concept of death. However, physical. Han alone cries out, 
"I cannot die. I should be immortal T' And man alone knows.. "I must die." The 
tension resulting from this knowledge and signaled by this cry characterizes the 
tragic. Passion and knov/l<=>dqe3 presented as awe-inspiring, almost godlike qualities, 
produce that moving spectacle, exclusively the property of humanity at its greatest: 
tragic suffering. 

In the tragic view of life, fall is a key word. It implies both height 
and depth, both ascent and descent. One cannot, after all^ fall from the bottom. 
The Greeks understood tragedy to be the fall of a great and able man, because of 
some flaw in his nature^ some inevitable fault in his action, from a place of 
prominence and power to the depth of utter ruin, often (though not alv/ays) given 
form as death. Such a classic tragic figure must suffer ruin, and to do so he must 
understand his fall and his ov;n part in bringing it about. He must also be capable 
of valuing v/hat he has, and the place from which he has fallen. A great change 
occurs in everyone and everything involved in such a fall. People and events are 
^ <:een and understood in a nei/ light. As W. B, Yeats s^.ys in his poem, "Easter 1916." 
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All changed, changed utterly: 
A terrible beauty is born* 

This "terrible beauty'' is the effect of tragedy as a literary form; it 

renders appealing the tragic as it apfjears in the events of actual human life, even 

in those that may not be tragedies in the strict classical sense- It results from 

a double vision--a vision at one and the same time of both the grandeur and the doom 

of man. It comes from an almost unbearable look at human greatness in the context 

of mortal i ty . 

Artistically speaking, if disaster smites an ordinary person through no 
fault of his ov/n or through events to v^hich he is oblivious (if, for example, he is 
struck down by an air-conditioner falling from a thirtieth-floor window) we do not 
call the event tragic. It is in essence pathetic* Indeed it may even be comic* 
The death of the Gentlemen from San Francisco is not tragic* He has no idea that 
he is going to die-; he is operating on the bland, unthinking assumption that his 
life will continue indefinitely. The tragic figure must be uncommon, extraordinary; 
and he must be aware of wh3t is happening to himself. 

Tragic figures of a high order have complex characters. Although they may 
do great evil, we do not think of them as being primarily villains or wicked men* 
What attracts our attention is their greatness as they battle ivith their destinees* 
A story that merely confronts good heroes with bad villains is melodrama > an art 
form that rarely contains even the slightest trace of true tragedy. 

Most of the tragedies of Shakespeare and his contemporaries conform to the 
ancient Greek convention that the subject of tragedy must be a person of great 
eminence--a king, a princej an acknowledged hero. This convention i5 suitable for 
audiences drawn from societies in which greatness is closely linked to political and 
social status and in v/hich such status is usually conferred by birth rather than 
achieved by luck or effort* Yet a society that does not have kings or princes or 
heroes of the traditional kind is not without the possibility of tragic characters, 
criteria of tragic greatness aro stature, dignity^ strength of character, and 
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corTiprehension--the profound comprehension that brings most intense suffering. As the 
wor'iJ of man changes, these criteria may appear in quite different forms. In the 
works now to be studied, you vn'll observe the differences among two kings, Oedipus 
and Lear, and a man named Kurtz. 
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THE DIVINE COMEDY 
(He learned in sorrow v;hat he taught in song) 

1. Four levels of meaning: 

Literal : The state of soul after death 

Allegorical : The way of the soul to God — the search of a soul of God 

Moral : Man in the exercise of his free choice becomes liable to reward or 
punishment 

Aneqoqical : Soul rises from corruption of sin to the liberty of eternal glory 

2. Lannuage: Tuscan dialect (Italian not Latin) written for the "common reader" 

3. Structure of the poem: 

a. First canto general introduction 

b. Three ffein Divisions: Inferno 33 cantos 

Purgatorio 33 cantos 
Paradiso 33 cantos 

These were the canto of introduction making 100 cantos. 

c. Each main division is divided into 9 sections plus an additional section 
making the perfect number 10 

Inferno 9 circles and the vestibule of hell 

Purgatorio 7 terraces and two terraces of ant i -purgatory plus the Garden 
of Eden 

Paradiso 9 circles and the empyrean (place of the Beautific Vision) 

d. Verse fermt Tprf;;^ p.-irno - r fiymes 7n tlirGes aba bcb cdcJ 

4. Title: Dante called it Comedy - a progression from misery to bliss from hell 

to paradise. Posterity added the adjective divine. Inferno to the 
Garden of Eden. 

5. Three Guides: Virgil Reason Human Wisdom minus God's grace 

Guide through Circles of Paradise: Beatrice - Divine Revelation 
Guide into Beautific Vision - St. Bernard - Divine Contemplation 
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1 . Location of Hell * 

Northern hemisphsre lying under Jerusalem anu descending to center of earth 

2. Shape : 

An inverted cone of ever-narrowing circles. Descent gets more difficult as it 
descends. 

3. Time : 

Enters dark v/ood on Holy Thursday night 

Enters Hell Good Friday night - journeys until early Easter Sunday morning 

4. Rivers of Hell : (Dante got names from Virgil - Virgil from Homer) 
The Acheron ~ "the joj'less" 

The Styx "the hatefuV' 
The Pnleqethon "the fiery" 
The Coytus "river of morning" 

5. Upper Hell : 

Vestibule The Futile souls run aimlessly after whirling banner 

River Acheron Charon 

Circle of Unbelief - Circle 1 - Limbo - no torment save exclusion from eternal bliss 

Circle 2 - Lustful - tossed about on a howling vnnd - Minos 

Sins of Inconti nance - Circle 3 - Gluttonous - v^fol lowing in mi ra- Cerberus 

Circles 2, 3, 4, 5, Circle 4 - Hoarders and Spendthrifts - roll large rocks 

against one another 

Circle 5 - The llrathful - submerged in marsh of Styx-Phlegyes 

City of Pis : 

City of Stan-airded by deep moats tovers and mosques rise up whole is ande 
of burning iron tov/ers are guarged by furies images of fruitless remorse. On 
highest tower is the ^ledusa imane of despair City of Dis marks beginning of lower 
^ lell 
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Personages of Importance 

Farinata - heretic — • Florentine who prophesies Dante* s exile 
Minotaur - body of men head of bull perverted appetite 
Centaur half man hailf horse perverted appetite 

Harpies body of a bird and face of a woman inaqe of will to destruction 
Capaneus - blasphemes God directly image of pride 

Brunette Latine — Dante's teacher — man of learning, but did not care for his soul 

violence against 

Geryon [lonster who takes Dante and Virgil dcv/n the great precipice to Circle 8 
three natures human, bestial, and reptile image of face of a just 
nianj paws of a beast, tail of a scorpion 

Lower Holl 11 

Circle 8 image of a city in corruption and disintegration All media of 
community's exchange are falsified and perverted. It is composed of 10 trenches 
called Malbowges (evil bolges). It is entitled Fraud Simple Fraud against 
mankind in general 

Circle 8 

Trench 6 - Hypocrites walk in gilded cloaks wine v/ith lead 
Trench 7 - Thieves - changed into serpents 

Trench 8 - Counsellors of fraud rob men of their integrity wrapped in a fiery 
f 1 ame 

Trench 9 - So /ers of Discord Smitten as under by demons 

Trench 10 - Flasifiers Falsified things, words, persons, and money Stricken 
with hideous disease 

Personages 

1. Odysseus or Ulysses is portrayed as a counsellor of evil in trench 8, He tells 
the study of his last voyage v/hich is Dante's one innovation and furnished 
Tennyson with tho theme for his poem ULYSSES • 

2. Simon of T rgy is found in tronch 10 as an example of a falsifier of word. 
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Between circle 8 and 9 is the well of the giants. They are the images of blind 
forces which remain in the soul and in society and transport Dante and Virgil to 
Circle 9. They are flinrod, Ephialtes, and Antasus. 

Circle 9 -- Composed of the frozen lake of Cocytus. (This represents fraud cornplex 

— Treachery against those to whom one has an obligation; It is divided Into 
four sections . 

1. Cairia - names from Cain who slew his brother 
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6. Personages inportant in Upper Hell : 
Charon the ferryman over Acheron 

Minos the judge imago of accusinn conscience whirls his tail around and 
sends souls to the different circles 

Carberus — three-headed dog — image of uncontrolled appetite 
Pluto god of riches 

Phlegyas ferryman over Stygian marsh imaqe of anger 

INFERNO 

Lower Hell : 

Within the City of Dis 

Circle 6 the Heretics — in burning tombs 

Circle 6 Guardian of the whole circle Minotaur 

( River — Ring 1 Violence against neighbor submerged boiling blood 
{ Phlegathon guarded by Centaurs 

( Wood Ring 2 Violence against self; suicides Souls interred in trees 
( guarded by Ce.^taurs 

( 

( Desert - Ring 3 Violence against God, Nature and Art 

1. Against God On burning sands facing the heaven they have insulted 
(direct blasphemy) 

2. Against nature (misuse of human body through alcohol, drugs, etc.) run 
perpetually looking towards human body they have offended 

3. Against art (misuse of v/hat man has made multip.y material luxuries at 
expense of vital necessities) Set on burning sand v.ith large purse around 
each one's neck 
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PURGATORY 

Location : An island in the Southern Hemisphere 
Shape : Upright cone 

Guardian of Purgatory : Cato of Utica - represents human perfection without the 
three theological virtues to illustrate the fact that grace does not destroy nature 
but builds on it. He has the moral virturs. (prudence, fortitude, ate.) 
Time : From Easter Sunday morning to Hednesday noon of Easter Week. Souls are 
brought to Purgatory from the river Tiber by an angel. They come with hope singing 
IN EXITU ISRAEL a h-'mn from the Old Testament. This is in direct contrast to 
Charon and his passengers. 

Ante-Purgatory : Location : On the shore leading to the Mountain 
Irhabitant s: Those who v/ere saved at the last moment 

Terrace 1 - The Excomrnunicated detained on the shore for 30 times 

the period of their excommunication — say no prayers. 

Terrace 2 - The Late Repentant detention equal to that of earthly 

1 ife. 

a. The Indolent - postponed repentance - no prayer 

b. Those who died violent deaths - prayer - The Mi serene 

c. The Preoccupied too busy to take care of their souls — 
prayer Slave Regina (evening. Two angles in green protect 
the valley from the serpent. 

Personages : 

Cassella - musician - Dante's friend v/ho came from the Tiber in the boar, and on 
reaching the shore sings one of Oante's own poems to him. 

Buoncont e—one who died by violence but in his last breath said the name of Mary 
and v/as saved. 

Sordello - a troubador from V^antua (VirgiTs birthplace) v/ho guides Dante and Virgil 
to the pleasant valley and points out distinguished people to them. 
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2. Antenora — (names from Antonor of Troy who betrayed the City to the 
Greeks) traitors to country. 

3. Ptolmaia -~ (named after Ptoleny of Jericho vjho invited Simon the 
high priest to the banquet and then killed him) - traitors to guest 

4. Judeoce (named for Judas) traitors to Lords 
Satan holds in his mouths Judas, Brutus and Cassius 

Judas " image of betrayal to God 

Brutus and Cassius images of betrayal to Caesar whos empire represented 

world order 

So hero we have images of treason against the divine and secular governments of 
the world. 

Read Carefully description of Satan from the test. 

As the Beautific Vision is kno'vinn God, in his Essence: hell is knowing sin in its 
essence . 
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Miscellaneous fact: Four stars ars in tho sky when Dante reaches the island - four 
moral virtues . Three stars rise in the evening - the three theological virtues. 
Sun represents God . Rule of the mountain explained by Sordello - no ascent of 
mountain can be made between sunset and sunrise. Allegorical meaning - no progress 
can be made in penance without God. Nights in purgatory correspond to times or 
spiritual darkness. One has a sense of time in purgatory. Dante and Virgil rest at 
night in the Pleasant Valley. The souls are suffering in purgatory but they are 
glad to suffer so that they can reach God. 

PURGATORY 

Dante is carried in his sleep by St. Lucy to the Gate of Paradise. He must climb 
the steps leading to the gate. 

First Step v/hite marble - confession 

Second Step black marble cracked lengthwise across - contribution 
Third Step porphyry - redder than blood - satisfaction 
Threshold represents the corner stone which is Christ 

The Angel of the Gate confessior - v/ears the ashen garmet of penitence and 
carries a sv^ord, the v/ord of God. His t^^;o keys silver key — knowledge of the 
confessor; the golden key the merits of Christ where by sins are remitted. With 
sv/ord point he marks Dante's forhead vrith seven P's. 

P - peccatum - sin. Represent 7 capital sins to be charged on the 7 terraces of 
Purgatory. I'it'i his keys he opens the gate and viith that Dante hears the Te Deim 
to express the joy for a new soul entering the way of purgatory. 

Lov/er Purgatory Love of neighbor's harm love perverted 
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Cornice 



Sinners 

The 
Proud 



The 
Envious 



The 
Wrathful 



Z^lQi^Jl*ti. E xamples 



Covetous 



.Heavy 
Stone 



Sealed 
Eves 



Smoke 



Prostra- 
tion bound 
in fetters 
face down- 
ward 



Humil i ty 
Pride 



Generosity^ 
Envy 



Meekness 
Wrath . 
{visions in 
the mind) 



1 iberality 

avaice 
voices of 
penitents : 



Gluttonous Starvation temperence 

greed 
voices of 
trees 



Lustful 



Fire 



Chastity 
Lust 



Prayer 

Pater 
Foster 



Litany 

of 
Saints 

Angus 
Dei 



My soul 
clings to 
pavenent 



Open iriy 
Lips 



Great 
God of 



Guardian 

Angel of 
Humil ity 



Angel of 
Hercy 



Angel of 



Angel of 
Liberal ity 



Angel of 
Tetnperence 



Angel of 
Chastity 



Benediction 

Blessed are 
the poor in 
spirit 

Blessed are 
the merciful 



Blessed are 
the peace- 
ma kers 



Blessed are 
they who 
thirst after 
justice 

Blessed are 
those that 
hunger 



Blessed are 
the clean of 
heart 



Covetousness is the inordinate love of vfealth. It is an earth-bound sin 
looking to nothing beyond the rewards of this life. The souls are so fettered that 
they can see nothing hut the earth on which they once set store. 

Statins. One of the covetous is liberated from Cornice 5. The v/hole mount 
rings v.'ith the Gloria in Excelsis Deo. Statins accompanied Dante and Virgil the re- 
mainder of the way. As Virgil represents Christian humanis since he was a convert 
from paganism to Christianity. 

Beyond the fire in Cornice 7, the angel of Chastity stands at the entrance 
to the Pass of Pardon in order to gain the pass through the fire, all souls vjhether 
detained in the cornice of lust or not must pass through this fire. Since every sin 
is a sin against love, the purgation of love itself is part of every man's penitence. 

Dante reaches th.e Sacred Ifood — the Earthly Paradise and comes to the brook 
gj^^e river Lethe on the other side of ivhich a lady gathers in flowers. The 
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Earthly Paradise signified the state of innocence, it represents a starting point 
not a stopping. It is from here, if he had never fallen would have set out for 
the Celestial Paradise. 

Dante's whole journey through Hell and Purgatory is a return journey seeking 
his true place the return to original Innocence. 

Middle Purgatory Love Defective 

Cornice Sinners Penance Exairiples Prayer Guardian Benediction 

The zeal their Angel of Blessed are 

Slothful Running sloth labor is Zeal they v^ho 

prayer mourn 

Important facts: In the first cornice the penance consists in submission 
to the opposite virtue. The heads that were held high are bowed in humility under the 
V'jeight of the stones. In the second cornice 'le envious are pictured as blind beggars 
v/ho live in al\is. The eyes that could not endure to look at another man's good for- 
tune are sealed with iron wires. In the third cornice the wrathful are suffocated by 
smoke because the effect of v.rath is to blind the judgment and suffocate the natural 
feelings and responses. In the fourth cornice sloth is punished by ceaseless activity. 

As Dante energes from each cornice an angel comes and erases a P from his 
forehead and this ascent becomes easier. Two great discourses are held within these 
terraced cornices. Marco Loir.bardo in th.. cornice- of 'ir^t:: ^ivos discourse- on free 
•■'TM. '/ir':il in :^:sc::nfJ1nc: tc tho comic:: of sloth niv,:5 discourse on love. 
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ac ross tfie rive:^. 

Christian life fruitful in good works 

The Lady .iatilda a type of the active life a part of Beatrice's 
retinue whose function is to prepare Dante for his meeting with Beatrice. Dante looks 
across the riverr^ trees are golden^ and he hears music. The vision becomes clearGr; 
the trees are 7 qolden candlesticks and the music if; Hosanna. Finally the vision 
clarified itselP as follcvvs: 

7 candlesticks 7 gifts of the Holy Ghost 

4 and 20 elders crowned with lilies books of the Old Testament 

4 living creatures each with 5 wings — the emblems of 4 Evangelist 
Hark, Matthaw, Luke and John 

Chariot — the Church 

Gryphon drawing the chariot partly eagle and partly lien Christ in His two 
natures (divine eagle; human--*! ion) 

At the right wheel of the chariot there are 3 ladies dancing 1 in red — 
Charity^ 1 in emerald hope; 1 in white faith. 

Let faitn sing psalms, let hope dance:, let charity exult 

At the left v/heel are 4 in purple prudence, justice, fortitude, and 
temperance 

After this group come (a) 2 aged men St. Luke Acts of the Apostles. 

St. Paul The Epistles 

John 3 times 

Evangelist (b) 2 humble men the shorter epistles of Peter 3 James » 

Author of Epistles John and Jude 

Apocalypoe 

(c; an ancient man — the Apocalypse of St. John 
All 7 are droi-ned with roses iii contradiction to the 4 and 20 elders crowned with 
lilies. (The lilies the righteousness of law in the Old Testament) (The roses 
love of the gospel in the Mew Testament) 

Through a cloud of flov/ers strewn by the anrels, Beatrice appears in the chariot. She 
wears a v/nite veil with an olive crov/n the white veil signified faith and the 
crovin of ol ives signifies wisdo m. Her g reen cloak signifies hope; and her red gown 




^"ies chr^rity . It is here that Dante turns to find Virgil gone. 
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N.B. (Slatius is not mentionecl) 

The Significance of Beatrice Literally A flourentine woman 

Morally the image of one who brings God to us 
Historically the mystical body of Christ — church 
ilystically the way where by union with God is 
effected. 

N.B. Dante is plunged into the river Lethe by flatilda. This river destroys all, 
memory of evil and sin. It is the river of forgetfulness . 

The v/hole procession turns northward and comes to the Tree of Knowledge. 
The Gryphon binds the chariot polte to the tree. All disappear except the Beatrice. 
The 4 moral virtues and the 3 theological virtues and Dante. The Chariot pole 
the cross of Chris t. When it is attached to the tree of knowledge who boughs were 
bare since the sin of Adam, the tree blossoms. 

Dante then sees a vision of attacks made on the Church. First attack; by 
eagle — early persecutions of the Christians the Church Second attack; by the fox 
--heresies that a rose. Third attack, by the dragon^ Anti-Christ. 

i!.B. Then Dante drinks of the river Eunoe the river of good remembrance 
the remembrance of grace and blessedness. *The river Lethe. Thus he is ready for 
his assent to the Heavenly Paradise. It is not until the state of innocence has been 
recovered that the soul realizes fully what sin is.* 

PARADISE 

Aim: Beatitude 

ilethod: Variation in light 

All the spheres are keot in motion by the PRIMUn flOBILE , the abode of the 
angels. In addition each sphere is guarded by a particular choir along the 9 choirs 
of angels. Seven planets fixed stars, Primum Mobiles the empyrean or paradise the 
place of the Beautifice Vision which is beyond these 10. 

I. First three divisions of Section I are over shadowed by earth . 

1. Angels 2. Archangels 3. Principalities 

floon Turcury Venus 

PRir" Inconsistency in Vows Desire for fame Vain glory of love 

££yji;^ Picarda Justinia Charles Martel ; 

Feleo Cunizza 
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II. Division II 



1 • Powers 



Sun 

Theologians 

Thomas Aquinas 
Oonaventure 



2 . Virtues 

"arriors 

Cacoiaguida 
Charlemacjne 



Concentric circles a ruddy cross 
of light 



Doninations 

Jupiter 
Just Kings 

David 

Constantine 

silver background, 
Golden Eaqle 



4. Thrones 

Saturn 
Contempla- 

tives 
Peter Damain 
Benedict 

Golden 
Ladder 



IIL Division III 

1 . Cheru bim 

Fixed Stars 
Co!?mun1on of Saints, 
Humanity of Christ, 
Our Lady 5 Apostles 

Questions discussed in various spheres: 

1 . noon 



Serpahim 

Primum flobile 
Abode of the Angels 



2. flercury 



3. Venus 



5. 
6, 



Sun 



Mars 



Jupiter 



- Piccarda - Are you content to remain in the lowest sphere? 

In our will is our peace. 

- Justinian - I'as Christ's death the only way to redeem man? Mot 

the only vay but the best v;ay - union of justice and 
mercy . 

- Charles fiartel - !!hy do people fail in life? Mot in the right 

vocation. God gives aptitudes to each person 

for particular calling. It is man who spoils this. 

- Thomas Acquinas - Which comes first knowledge or love of God? 

Dante agrees with Acquinas that it is knowledge 
of God? 

- Cacciaguida - Dante's great great grandfather prophesies Dante's 

sufferings and exile - resignation to God's will. 

- Cofmienta ry on divine justice - all kings viho form an eagle speak 
in 1 voice. 



7. Saturn - Peter Damian - the doctrine of predesti nation • 

8. Fixed Stars - Dante is examined on faith, hope and charity of Peter, James, Johr 

9. Prinum Mobile- Discussion on the creation of the anoels. 
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THE EflPYREAN OR PARADISE 

Dante is endov/ed with new power of vision, the 1 imen qlorae . He sees a 
luminous golden river betv;Gen two flov/er-laden banks. Out of the v/aters issue living 
sparks (angels) which settle among the flowers (saints) like rubies set in gold. 
Beatrice bids hin drink of the waters . As he drinks the river becomes a round lake and 
the saints appear in their ov/n forms. The lake gradually takes the shape of a white 
rose . The redeemed are seen, rank above rank as the petals and the angels of God fly 
between them and God. Dante turns to Beatrice but she is gone and in her place is 
Bernard, divine contemplation. Bernard shows Dante Beatrice in her place of glory. 
Old Testament saints are on one side of the rose. Mew Testament saints on the other. 
He sees such saints as Eve, Sara, Rebecca, Judith, Moses^ Adam, John and Baptist, Lucy, 
Peter, John, James (little children who died after baptism). He gazes in transport 
at the face of fiary. Bernard prays to Mary for Dante and he is led to the Beautific 
Vision itself the single point of light in the center of the rose arranged in 
three. Circles of one magnitude v;ithin which he sees the humanity of Christ. He ends 
by saying his desire and will were rolled - even as a wheel that moves equally - by 
the love that moves the sun and the other stcirs; as a wheel rotating strikes the 
earth at equal point so Dante's faculties are in perfect balance in paradise. 
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COMMUNICATIOriS ArjD MCDIA 
LEVEL 35 

OBJECTIVES AtlD PHILOSOPHY 

It is commonly acknowledged that the media - new^^papers, radio, magazines, 
television - have great influence on our lives- The revolution in media in the last 
fifty years has reached into all of our lives to such an extent that it is nearly 
impossible to live an isolated existence. Much of the influence of this far-breaching 
(r)evolution is either misunderstood, orj worse yet, not understood at all. What, 
for example- can be knov.'n about a civilization and cilture from what is seen on its 
TV screens? Conversely, how is a culture influenced by its T>/ programming? Does the 
reading of tabloid newspapers exclusively reflect on the segment of society so in- 
clined? Conversely, ho\.' doss the editorial and reportorial policy of a newspaper 
influence the reader? Mhatg if any, influence do advertisers have on the mass 
conciousness, the national identity, and the individual's view of himself? Is the 
individual, or the nroup^ affected by the music he hears or the pictures he sees? 

The coiimuni cations and media course exists to give students an opportunity 
to explore these questions and others pertaining to their lives in relation to the 
daily bombardment of organized sound and sight. It is hoped that by close examination 
of some examples of the various media, and by an exploration of the various levels of 
communication, the student v.'ill begin to be in greater control of the influences on 
them. Also, a major qoal o-^ the course is to help the student to begin establishing 
a critical sense so that he can betcer judge for himself the quality of what he is 
reading, watching and hearings and therefore, hopefully learn how to influence the 
quality of the communications media- 

PROCEDURE 

The learning can be most effective when media current with the course is 
the "text." It is 3 therefore, neither desireble nor really possible to list or 
^"Qp to recorrfliend textbooks, films, nev/spapers, etc. The programs, records, etc.^ 
i^^are most evident, most available and most interesting to the students are those 
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which ought to be used. It does seem incumbent on the teacher, however, to guide 
students into critical experiences with as many forms as possible. To this end, the 
follovrlng are available, either in the school or at various service agencies, and 
should be used: 

Records, Filn^s^ liei'spapers , I'laqazines, Filmstrips^ 

Television, Rooks (for theory, criticism, philosophy) 

There are many possible experiences a student might have in such a course, 
both in terms of group action and interaction^ and in terms of his own individual 
development. Some of tSiese experiences might viell be teacher-guided and teacher- 
centered; others should properly be student conceived, guided and centered. It is 
certainly more efficient to use fil.Tis, records, filmstrips for groups than for 
individuals. Too, large ana small virojp v/ork and/or lectures miqht well be used by 
a teac^.er to introduce a new unit or concepts or to bring together a number of 
projects or concepts already deslt 'vith. Small groups may be established by the 
teacher to accomplish a specific task, or they may grow out of student interest and 
formed by tlie students. The student should also be encouraged to do independent 
study and v/ork that he might then share vn'th a small group or the whole class ..i any 
of a number of vrays. Eaci] student should be encouraged to experiment viith many types 
of communication: the purely verbal through use of tape, the visual ^ through use of 
color^ design, pictures or gesture; trie vritten^ through use of journalistic techni- 
ques, v/riting captions, creating slogans^ combinations of visual, verbal and written 
througii use of film, sound filmstrin, si ideshow or live presentation to a group or 
the entire class. 

All students should he required to meet certair^ standards. The most 
important of these is that each should work to the level of his capacity, or within 
whatever limitations he sets for himself in terns of phase. Second ^ each student 
should engage in a minii'f^um of tvfo communications experiments involving at least two 
different media, bringing the projects as nearly to completion as feasible within the 
p"ime of the course, the abilities of the individual and the availability of resources. 



BUSINESS ENGLISH 
LEVEL 36 
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I. OBJECTIVES f\m PHILOSOPHY 

Business English is designed primarily for those students who are entering 
the vocational or business field. 

The success or failure of a business often depends on the effectiveness of 
its communications. A poor letter can lose a valuable customer; a good one can make 
nev* friends or keep old ones. A disinterested or inarticulate telephone response can 
drive business away; a courteous, helpful one can build business. A well-written re- 
port can help management do its job effectively; an inaccurate or a vague one can 
mislead management and slow doi/n operations. These are only a few xamples of the 
value of effective business comniuni cations. 

The need for a compreiiensive; practical course in business communications 
is, therefore, obvious. In Business English those aspects of grammar that characterize 
correct business usage are stressed. For example, capitalization, punctuation, number 
style^ spelling, and business vocabulary are perhaps more important to the business 
employee than to the creative writer. Business letters, telephone and in-person con- 
versations, memcrandunsj and reports are the heart of the course. The main objective 
of Business English, then, is to develop the student's ability to communicate 
effectively in business. Specifically, t'lis moans: 

1. The ability to wriM' business letters that sell. Such letters may sell 
a product, a service, a point of vie's good vjill , conipeT:itive advantages ^ or simply . ■ 
one' s ab1l ities. 

2. The ability to write clearly and concisely other business communications., 
reports, memorandums, telegrams , and messages. 

3. The ability to speak convincingly whether in a discussion or a con- 
ference, before an audience; with a telephone caller or visitor, or with one's 
superior or fellow v/orkers. 
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4. The ability to spell correctly and to attain variety in business-word 

usage. 

5. The ability to recognize and abide by the accepted rules or business 
and social etiquette. 

II. PROCEDURE 

Since the primary objective of this course is to help students learn how 
to communicate more effectively, many speaking, reading, writing j and listening 
opportunities should be provided. A student's progress in oral communication will 
depend largely on his experiences in class. Students should know from the start that 
their opinions and their efforts will not be ridiculed. Participation promotes en- 
thusiasm, and enthusiasm promotes learning. 

The basic textbook for the course is Business English and Communication ^ 
The teacher may or may not decide to use the book as a guide in organizing his course. 
Although the book is a fairly comprehensive textbook, the teacher will find it 
practically impossible to cover all the units in a one-semester course. The teacher ^ 
then, should have the option to eliminate a number of units rather than to try to 
cover the entire book super^ficially. 

Student Projects and Activities for Business English and Communication , 
the workbook for the course may or may not be used^ at the discretion of the teacher. 
The workbook provides exercises that are correlated^ unit by unit, with the text. 
The teacher may decide to use the workbook for testing or he may hand it out as an 
expendable item to the students. 

The teacher may decide to add other materials to the class work^ if he 
feels that a certain work pay prove valuable to the students. One such work could 
be Vance Packard's Hidden Persuaders :, used for the purpose of enriching the student's 
awareness of the business world and for stimulating class discussion. 
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DRAMATIC LITERAT'JRE 
LEVEL 37 

OBJECTIVES AMD PHILOSOMPY 

This course concerns itself primarily with providing the student with a 
background in dramatic literature. This background is approached according to two 
primary notions of drama: the first being that the drana is an art form in v/hich 
certain diciplines have been adhered to. The study frorn this consideration is his- 
toric and theoretic. The second notion of drama is one in v;hich it is more com- 
parable to other literary fonns and is examined according to thematic content exposed 
through ch.aracter interaction. Here we are more concerned v^ith the effects upon an 
audience. Through a study of the particular works suggested in this course it is 
intended that the student nay be given a focus to the consideration of the general, 
and that the general may provide a useful background for whatever dramatic experiences 
the student may encounter. 

The following objectives of the course certainly do not provide a hard- 
core outline of exactly what happens here buc they are rather, boyant constructions 
that contain our approaches and serve as landmarks in class discussions and papers. 

The first of these objectives is to shov-/ drama as a special literary art 
evolving continuously through conceptual stages. 

The second is to exaj.nine the range of drama as a study in human events and 
as a source of grov7th for human understanding. 

The third is to experience the spectrum of types of plays that fall in and 
betv;een the formulated concepts of comedy and tragedy and to demonstrate these con- 
cepts in continuous phases of evolution. 

The fourth is to instill a critical sense of dramatic teclmique and a 
maturity as an audience. 

The fifth is tc examine dramatic technique used in films and television. 
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PROCEDUPsES: 

Phase Expectations: Phase 4 and 5 

Writing: A journal, five entries each week> one of which should be a personal 
correlation or reaction to assigned reading material, recordings or 
performance. 

A v/ritten assignment every week to ten days based on topics extending from 
the objectives of the course. 

A research paper that would necessitate the use of library resource 
material . 

P.eadinns fron milestones in the drama supplinent by recordings and out of 
class dramatic experiences afforded by television and movies. There is 
less emphasis on the historic and theoritic and more emphasis on the 
thematic, character inter-action and audience appeal. The prime expectation 
for this phase is to sharpen the student's appreciation of common dramatic 
experiences. 

Phases G and 7 

The same frequency requirements as phase 4 and 5 but with greater expecta- 
tion in depth of conceptual perception. In addition students are required 
to do play reviews based on performances of actors, character portraits 
and dramatic construction based on ether works by the same author or works 
of other authors dealing vrlth the same theme. 

The emphasis for the research paper has a more comprehensive base. They 
are required to v^ork with a greater range of ^iovks either by the same 
aut'ncr or by different authors. T'-.ey r)ust read works that not only give 
specific information about the subject of their resea^^ch hut are responsi- 
ble for readings in the theater, dramatic theory, and the history of drama. 



Reading: 



Writing : 
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Readings: All introductions and plays in f-ilestones in the Draria , outside reading 
list and texts specified by phase numbers 6 and 7 in the list of 
required readings. 

NOTE ON f'^ETHOD' 

T''/o days of the week are used for in class reading* This gives time for 
teacher-student conferences and tine to give closer instruction to phase 4 and 5 
individually or as a S'.;paratc group, 

MOTE OH E^'ALljATIC;i: 

About half of the testing is done orally so that questions could be 
geared to the various abilities in the different phases. Tests are not given to all 
students on the same days but according to the readiness of the phases. Written 
tests are in the form cf essav with a choice of questions so that students could 
display their powers of comprehension according to selective interests. 
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CLASS READIilG ASSIGS'ii^n.'lTS 




OUTSIDE READIiiG ASSIGNI'ENTS 


1, 


Ores^ean Trilogy 




1 . 


Minterset (4, 5) 


2. 


Oedipus Trilogy (4, 5 Oedipus) 




2. 


Waiting for Godot 


3. 


fledea (4, 5) 




3. 


An Enemy of the People (4, 5) 


4. 


Everyman (4, 5) 




4. 


Long Day's Journey Into Night 


5. 


Tragical History of Dr. Faustus 




5. 


Playboy of the Western World 


6. 


HaiTilet 




6. 


The Crucible (4, 5) 


7. 


Cyrano de Bergerac (4, 5) 




7. 


View From the Bridge 


8. 


The Scliool for Scandal (4, 5) 




8. 


Streetcar Named Desire (4, 5) 


9. 


Ti.e Icernar. Comrnath 




9. 


Summer and Smoke 


10. 


A Doll 's House (4, 5) 




10. 


Othello 


11 . 


The Glass iisnageric: (4, 5) 




11. 


King Lear 


12. 


Ths Enpsror Jones 




12. 


He who qets Slapped 


13. 


Hatful of Rain (4, 5) 




13. 


Ghost Sonata 


14. 


Raisin in the Sun (4, 5) 




14. 


fliss Julie {4, 5) 


15. 


The Sign in Sidney Brunstein's 


IJi ndov! 


15. 


The Lower Depths 


16. 


Tea and Sympathy (4, 5) 




16. 


The Cherry Orchard 


17. 


The Zoo Story 




17. 


The Seagull 


13. 


Autumn Garden 








19. 


Inherit the Hind (4, 5) 








20. 


Who's Afraid of Virginia '.lolfe 








21. 


Under r'il kwood 








22. 


The Caine Mutiny Court I'artial 


(4. 5) 






23. 


The ■ 'Matchmaker (4, 5) 








24. 


Barefoot in Athens 








25. 


fiurder in the Cathadral 








26. 


The Still Alarm (4, 5) 








27. 


Camino Real 








O 8. 
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Triffles (4, 5) 

Death of a Salesman (4, 5) 









LEVEL 38 

ADVANCED COMPOSITION 

I. Objectives and Philosophy 

Advanced Conposition as an extension of Level 28 and Level 31, the re- 
quired Composition courses, seeks to advance ti^e quality content, and sophistication 
of the v/riter and !)is work. The course attempts to serve each student individually 
and, therefore , relies heavily on conference work and revision. The philosophical 
goal is the total av-^arcness of salf, audience, and subject. 

The ?:-crt range or iiTimediate goals include: 

1. Inproving essays on trusts 

2. Improving personal expression (for v^riting outlets such as 
personal essay, autobiographical statements, and editorials) 

3. Improving and understanding the roles of narrator ^ chara:terSj 
dialogue, setting ^ and action in fiction (appreciation for 
the au'uhor's task, craft, and responsibilities) 

4. Improving the ability to detect errors and revise more independ- 
ently of the teacher. 

Emphasis should be placed on refinements of thought, planning (the whole 

pre-writing process), writing techniques (style), and revision. 

Students are encouraged to experiment in the following forms: 

1. Dialogue and Monologue (leading to possible playwriting) 

2. Editorial 

3. Satire 

4. Fiction 

5 . Poetry 

6. Essay 

7. Literary Criticism (recommended strongly for College Prep 
phases 6 and 7) 



II. Procedure 

All phases may use the Level 28 Student Guide Sheet , taking special notice 
^f^<^ ections II and III . Most students coming to the Advanced Composition course 
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require concentration on paragraphs, unity of idea, coherence of style s and the 
reshaping, rethinking of yiork. The advanced writer must distinguish himself from the 
beginner by his ability to gain distance on his ov/n vjork or role-play liis audience, 
the reader. 

PHASE 7 students should exhibit those skills suggested for teaching in 
Level 28. choosing a subject, specific detail, composing leads, patterning detail, 
so that he may be free to work on a larger scale of organization and to exhibit 
original it'.y of subject and presentation. A student who is not as fully developed or 
who obviously needs a reviev-^ of II (A through D) should be encouraged to master this 
work at phase 5 or G. 

One beginning approach is to isolate setting, character, and action in 
moving tcv/ard the development of av/areness and the total story. (This reviews for 
everyone the scope of skills ouclincd in Level 28^ phase 7, section II). See also: 
Idea-Organization Guide and ?iajor Co mposition Measures - attached. 

Another recori^endation for the entire class is an independent study session 
(3-5 v/eeks) tov/ard the erK! of the course vjhich could serve as a review of skills such 
as grammar, punctuation, etc.. as wall as an outlet for concentration of poetry or any 
other individual writing experience. This should be handtel on a contract basis be- 
tween teacher and student. It is a valuable preparation for most students v^ho will 
admit their weaknesses. (See sheet for further details). 

Tin? journal or response log should be presented as an indispensable tool 
for the sincere advanced writer. The spirit of this outside, individual, and personal 
assignment should be captured by the teacher and fully explained as to the use for 
"brainstorming" ideas and personal situations v/hich may be used as ammunition for 
future papers. (See also appropriate attached page). 
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I. All students are re^uirod to keep a journal and do outside readinq. 

A. Journal 

1. Spiral bound notebook, lined paper 

2. Written in v/eekly - at least three pages 

3. Journal is private - quantity will be checked and writing will only be 
road at the student's request 

B. Outside reading 

1. T^-.o books a months approved by teacher 

2. C::ecked in class by means of quiz or v^ritten essay 

IL Students \/ill be taught t'le process of v^ritinq, 

A. How to choose a subject 

B. Value of specific detail 

C. Hov; to compcr^e leads 

D. Hov/ to pattern detail 

E. How to write pararraphs ke;^ping audience in mind 

1 . Unity of idea 

2. Coherence of style 

F. nov/ to re-think and evaluate work 

III. No gramaticel errors and good co'^imand of the writing process should be evidenced 
in expository writing assi^nnents done in class, 

A. Phase 7 students are expected to show originality of subject and presentation ^ 

B. Detail should be especially good and conrand of the English language excellent. 

C. All wrUinq must be handed in to teacher with final copy, in ink, stapled to 
all preliminary work. 

IV. Instruction ^;ill be individualized anJ grades will be based on improvement and 

work habit's. 

A. Toa'.^.'.-r will neet ^-ith individuals to help with particular writing problems. 

3. Grades will vary frr^i^ A to F der^-^nding on !iow well the teacher feels the 
student has grasped the writing process, applied it to his own work and 
improved accordingly. 

1, D or F indicates failure to complete minimal requirements of the course 
and no improvement in writing. 

2. C indicates that coirrse requirements have been mot but the student has 
Q not improved writing to ir< acceptable degree. 




3. A 3nd B indicate well defined improvement and excellence. 
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IDEA/ORGANIZATION PAGE: (First shoet of every composition) 

1. Assignment: (qeneral area q1ven by me) 

2. Topic: (Subject selected by you), (flay include "Thesis statenent" = subject 

+ attitude) 

3. Brainstorming: (Details for proof of thesis - use as much paper as needed - 

better to have unnecessary details or extras before you select; 

3 types of details: Specific details; 4 feet tall, 250 pounds 

Vivid J Sense details: squeezed into the phone booth in his 

sv\'eaty, grey suit 

(check all nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs) 

4. Select clear point-of-viev; and attitude : (v/ho you are, your attitude, what role 

and voice will you select: example: 

a) self as character in story "I" 

b) as omniscient (author) - narrator 

(Attitude in #2 and H v-nll help you select details) 

5. Pattern: How will you arronoe details, what will topic sentences say for each 

paragraph, 'vhich arrangement v/ill best prove your thesis? 

6. Concludinq idea: 

7. Three trial lead sentences: 
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ilAJOR Cni'lPOSITIONAL nEASURES 

1 . The V'hol e essay: 

A. An adquQte thesis stateirient (limited subject and developed predicate) gener- 
ating a series cf paragraphs which develop the thesis statement, the 
paragraphs controlled by topic sentences v^hich are logical sub-divi sions of 
/a*nd developmental ly related to the thesis statement^ - 

B. I ntroduction , Body , and Conclusion 

2. Internal Organization (Articulation): 

A. Unity and Coherence in pnragrapiis andj therefore, in the v/hole essay; unity 

as direction from the paragraph topic sentence v/ith adequate detail supporting 
it; colierence as conn;.ction from relevant paragraph organization, word 
repetition, and transitional devices within and betv/een paragraphs. 

B. Paragrap h development relevant and appropriate to the organization - made by 
del iterate choice. 

C. Adequate general ize>tions developed vn'th appropriate detail. 

3- Diction : Word choice and selection that is adequate^ clear, fresh, precise and 
economical . 

4. P redication ; Sentence strenqth^ clarity ^ economy, exactness s logicality through- 
out. 

5, Material : Coverage and its signif ic.nnce. 

GETTING STARTED 

Skills in Pre - 'Vitinq : 

1 . Limit your subject. 

2. Brainstorm your subject. 

3. Select topics, delete topics. 

4. Frame your thesis: (Key controlling idea). 
^ Q Select a single limited subje ct. 
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6. Develop predicate area (Attitude tov/ard your subject)* 

7. Brainstorm your thesis statement: PurposG. 

8. Group related "because" in outline. 

(The length of pre-writing runs 3-5 pages if you are brainstorming completely) 

PLANNED INDEPENDEMT WRITIMG PROGRAHS 

Assignment: Plan a 3-wee!< program of independent writino. Submit your plan to the 
teacher for approval and further discussion. The plan should outline assignments, 
studies day by day. All class time v/ill be devoted to what you plan. Your grade in 
this course will depend, in part, on how you perform, improve, and succeed in the 
goal you set for yourself. Suggestions follow: 

1 Skills study: Practice with any ciapter in Warriner's to develop skills. 

Ex. 1. Sentences (Chapter 5, 11, 15, 17^ 19) Structure, shifts, variety, sentence 
revision. 

2. Usage - tricky words: affect, effect etc. (Chapter 10) 

3. Paragraphi..g - Chapter 24 

4. Spelling - Chapter 36 

5. Punctuation - Chapter 34 

2 Writing about literature - Books, irovies, etc.. Discussion and Criticism. 

3 A. Short Story - combines scene, action, character, dialogue 

B. Continuation of Personal Essays or Autobiography style 

C. Satire and Humor 

D. Poetry 

E. Drama, scene, one-act play, monologue. 

4 Revisions 

5 Self as other character or character - collage paper 
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RESPONS E LOG 

Assignment: Ideally you shcHd v/rita one page per day or respond to something every 
day; discipline and consistency are a writer* s friend. 

Purpose: 1, To increase self-awareness 

2. To increase one^s avjareness of his environment 

3. To provide and explore subjects and stimuli within the student's 

environr.ent 

4. To focus attention upon specific, concrete and sensorial detail 

Note: This is an exercise v/nich should free the student. Thus, form, style, and 
language are secortdary to the explorations. A*: long as you are sincere in 
your reaction use any language you v/ish. 

Things to respond to: People^ ideas, T. V., f:ovies, nev/spapers, radio, musiCs drama, 

hooks read 3 words, brainstorming, a torn page, dust, ANYTHING! 
In general 3 observe relations betv/een literature, language and 
culture. 

[■lost importantly, the student should RESPODD not report. SHOW not tell. Dramatize 
and avoid diary-like entries. 

Also: You may use your response loo for experimentation in any form of exercise: 
poetry, dialogua, character sketches, a one subject discussion, etc. 

Notes: Level Phase Writes pages 
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LEWEL 3? 

COSiTEiiPCRARY PROSE 

I. Objectives and Philcsors'-::/ 

All artisLic expression is reflection of the society - tino, place, 
culture- - ir >Aic\] it is rrcluc?^]. T ristan and Isolde as v/a knoH it, could not Iiave 
been >\fritten in France or Uuly, in 177C or in i:70. Pride and Prejudice niv-s us a 
vivid portrait of Fnnlish lancic^d gentry in the early l?th century. The Grapes of 
■ 'rath is 1?30'5 dust-tc'l AriC-rica. SO: too, those things vritton in the last two 
decades rcfli^ct th? particular concerns, mores and asoiraticns of our orn tii^ie and our 
ovm culture. It is inportcint that sturents cain an unders tarriirto of this concept of 
artistic reflection of the culture. It is equally important that students he aided 
in gaininn an underste.ndino of t.hr artistic very special !cind of insiaht concerning 
his society and his culture* Too, '.>e believe that readinq can provide, as ^^^ell as 
vii^e vicarious cxDerienc:LS, a broadeninn of the student's o'm insiqhts and an expan- 
sion of his o'-.Mi philosophy. 

In takinn tills approach to contemporary 1 iteraturop i/e hope to acconplish 
a nur:her of things* It is inpcrtantj particularly for people readino current 
literature) to develop a senoitivity to the very real distinction bot'^-een honest, 
perceptive writinq and that '-^-lich is produced only to pander to nrurient interests. 
Also 3 hope t!;at an understandinq of the role of literature (in terms of insights 
about both cultures and individuals) «/ill lead the more reluctant reader to the great 
vjritir.n of the past. In open discussion of the \'or!<s read^ students should lain 
greater understandirn of each other and of points of viev; different frorj their ov.'n. 
Finally, it is necessary for tod.^'y's intelliqent reader to be able to handles 
conparetively e^isily, a wide r.^nae of literary styles and techniques (straight- for- 
v/ard prose, strean-of -consciousness , black hunor, seeniiig absurdity, surreal i sin). 

II. Procedures 

First, in viev/ of the phasing of students, it is tire utnost importance that 
"ill stuJetits in a class not expected to read tUe sanie naterial^-either in kind or 
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quantity. Thore arc mr\y books availabla in tho school ^ both in English Departnient 
and in the lilrary- Second, it is not necessary t;::rl: all students vork in the same 
manner all of tho T! ^re should be opportunity for laroe (total) group dis- 

cussions, snail nrou|^ Ji5CUj:3ions aiid independent vior!;. This variation of learning 
styles vn'll qivo students oreate.'- scope in planninn, ^nt!i the teacher, the course ^ 
an J their ovm v.'ork. 

Tiiere are several aporoad^^s that may be taken in planning a course in 
ConteiTiporary Prose, It is possible to nroup tiie readings accordinn to: type, theme, 
author, national or ethnic origin^ general subject. Reqardless of which of these 
approaches is (are) ur/^d^ it is essential that the literature be ti^at v;ritten within 
the stuJersts' ^jeneration span (the last 20 vears). Also, there night well be a re- 
cuiroment for fairly vn'dtj out-of-'Cl ass readino in current periodical literature* 
Students should be nade a';arG of those current concerns tliat are bein? written about 
'./ith great frequency; i,e* education, religion, the military-industrial complex. 

All stiioonts nu!st be held responsible for previous learnings about both 
literature as an art and techniques of critical thinkinn ar.d iritinq. In other words, 
even thouon this cours? is desiniiod prii-iarily to help students expnd their under- 
standinns of the v;orld around tliein and the uses of literature, it "^lust also be oeared 
to'/aru deepeninn the critical sense. 

You are responsiclw ?or reading, and vrritinn a synopsis of, periodical 
articles of each of the follovin':: "typ:^:." 

Current film reviev' Current book review 

Social coiT'nentary Ecoi^iofiiic commentary 

Education criticism Commentary on the v^ar in South-East Asia 

Commentary on the fa^nily and fanily Reliqious coRnientary 
structures 

Read t:o of each ty^.^^*^. Or.e synopsis is due each werjr - cn Friday. 
The synopsis must include: (1) Autiior of article:, (2) "Title of Article^ (3) Title 
of Periodical , (4) Date and vol'-nc nunher of periodical , (r>) A one paragraph resume 
ERylChe najor points made by the author ^ (3) Your coment, in orre paragraph, on article. 
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MO]liL!JliL^-i'!»iI — S'JC^F.STIO^'S FO'''. VIE'lI'ir LITFn/ATU'^E l-'HICK SHO'! CON- 

FLICT, Pno'm-I, nrACTi'O;: A:!D I:!T:i;-ACTIO! "ITH C'lLTiinAL-SOCIO-ECOiWi'IC REALITY 

"EAC!-i GE'*E!;ATI0*1 W^.Z ITS 0":" TRUTIf LorGn Ei^ley 
S ucqestei R osoarch 

1. Background - total environnental screen (riatrix, came, context) 

2. Historical rosearch - data on the period - pol itical-social -artistic 

3. Historical i^^iaginacion - basr:d on v^iat people, events 

4. Cultural and national franev/ork - vhat are the ethnic , regional pressures people 
inherit? 

5. Period of the v/or!: 

6. G!>onranhic aroa(s), locale and characteristics 
Classif iCati'.^'H 

1. Typo-tragcdy , comdy, arjiu-prop., fantasy, r.ielodrania , etc. 

2. Limits of real ity - artisticallvj objectivelvj subjectively 

a. character and !iis forir^s of Lxpressicn 

b. setting 

c. relationships 

d. role-playinq 

e. author • 5 1 icense 

3. Theoric'S of real it y (ex. Platonic as depicted in Allegory of CAVE, Pronethean, 
Existential as in S'artre, CanuSo etc.) 

4. Cornbi nations of above? 

Del inoat ior. s c ? Forn 

1 . Concept 

2. Theme 

3. Plot 

4. Style (satire, rorr.ance, allegory) 
^Fi. Language 
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Chara cter 

1 . Who am I? 

Objectively (age., sox, circunstances of birth, appearance, pivotal experiences, 
influences, woaknesscr. , i;trenotl;s, education, family, friends, hobbies^ interests, 
rel ioicn, etc. ) 

Subjectively {ho^'i do I feel rbout this objective data 5 how do others react and 
feel about this., '.lo^' do I Vv?el that they feel and how does this influence my 
action) 

2. Do I have a sense of identity? 

a. Ali^^nation? self, social, familial 5 national, in-qroup 

b. Ho'' do I establ is'./search for identity in an organized society, (i.e. Catcher 
in Che Ry e» or in a disorpanized cosiety Lord of the Fl ies , Anthem) 

c. The Generation Gap: philosophic 5 chronoloqical 
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Anderson, Robert I' 
Ashton-l'arner 5 Sylvia 
Bruner, Je:ror.ie 
Coles, P.ob^:2rt 
Conant, J. B. 
Dev;ey, John 
Devjey, John 
Dev'ey> John 
Fader 3 Daniel 
Flesch, Rudolph 
Gardiner J John 
Goodman J Paul 
Goodman, Paul 
Hentoff 5 i!at 
Holt a John 
Holt, Joiin 
Holt, John 
licit, John 
Kohl 5 Herbert 
Kohl 5 Herbert 
Kozol a J . 
Leonard, Gcoroe 
iieill , A. S. 
He\'4Tnan5 >lohn H. 
Sil bermao 
Hart, H, H. 



GEGii'!i;r:G ricLiOGr.APHY nr educational 

CRITICIS:- A[ID COMMEFIT 
Teaching in a "orld of Chanoe 
Teacher 

Process of Education 

Children of Crisis 

The Education of American Teachers 

Democracy and Education 

Experience and Education 

Philosophy of Education 

Hooked on Rooks 

'•'hy Johnny Can' t Read 

Fxctillence' Can We be Equal and Excellent Too 

Conpulsory i lis-Education 

Growing Up Absurd 

Our Children Are Dying 

Hov,' Children Fail 

Ho'" Children Learn 

The Underachieving! School 

V'hat Do ^'e Do f'onday 

The Open Classroom 

36 Children 

Drath at an Early Aqe 

Education and Ecstasy 

i 

Sunmerhil 1 

TIvD Idea of a University 
Crisis in the Classroom 
Surnerliill : For and Aoainst 



In addition to the hooks listed above, there are a q^eat many articles con- 
j^^-stantl;? appearinq in maqazines and ne'-'sr-apers. You are expected to read in periodicals 
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LITER ARY Ai'lALVSIS 

An writing \\as certain comon elorx-nts: style, thenev social values, and 
the author's point of vi^^'-'. In addition, fiction has ot'ier common elenonts: plot 
settinHj characters 0 and the author's viewpoint. To appreciate fully any piece of 
writing 5 it is essential to be av'are of the elemeiits and to consider the author's use 
and nanipulation of then. 

Examine the literature you are now reading in order to discuss the various 
elements of the piece. 
I. Style 

A. Diction (general voccibul ary, slang, esoteric v/ords, profanity) 

1 . Statement 

2. Examples 

B. Use of dialog 

1 . Characterization 

a. Statei^ent 

b. Examples 

2. To move the plot 

a. Statement 

b. Examples 

3. To state theme 

a. Statement 

b. Examples 

C. Sentence structure 

1. Statcnrnt 

2. Examples 

D. Author's vie'/point (1st person^ Srd person, 3rd -x^rson omniscient) 

1. Statement 

2. Examplc^s 
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E. Movement of Lannuaqs (slow, fast, heavy, lio'.rfcj collocuialj scholarly, etc.) 

1 . Statement 

2. Examples 
II. Theme 

A. Author* s stateinent 

B. Hov/ accompi is!)Gd (through characters, plot, settinq, style, some combination) 
II L Settin-^ 

A. '!h:ire 

B. When 

C. Consistency with created reality 

1. Historical 

2. Fantasy 

3. Fantasy-historical 

D. Consistency vnth tnone 
IV. Characterization 

A. iiethod 

1 . Direct or indirect 

2 . Exanpl es 

B. Consistency K'ith created reality of piece 

C. Consistency vn'th theme 
V. Social ^'alu3s 

A. Reflection of the society fror?; which it comes 
K Larger society, sub culture 

2. Examples 

B. Relationship to theme 

VI. Author's method (satire, parody, straight narrative, etc.) 

A. Purpose 

B. Is purpose accomplished? Hov'? ''[r/? 
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Your personal reaction to th? book: How did you react? !?hy? 



Your 'objective' > critical judgment of the book - v/ith reasons. 
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FC'-? STYLE ANALYSIS 

Her amts, too, having been rireat flirts and conquettes in their younger 
days, were adnirai:Oy calculated to be vigilant guardians and strict censors of the 
conduct of their niece; for there is no duenna so rigidly prudent, and inexorably 
decorou.s, as a superannuated coquette* She was rarely suffered out of their sight; 
never viont beyond the domains of the ca^tle^ unless well attended^ or, rather well 
watched, had continual lectures r3ad to her about strict decorum and implicit 
obedience; and, as to the men pah! — she was taught to hold them at such a dis- 
tance^ and in such absolute distrusts that^ unless properly authorized, she would 
not have cast a alance upon the handsomest cavalier in the world — no, not if he 
^'/ere even dying at her feet, 

from "The Spectre Bridegroom" 
by '/.'ashing ton Irving 
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Durinch-the '/hole of a dull: :Jark^ and soundless day in the autumn of the 
year, v;hcn the clouds hung oppressively low in the heavens, I had been passing alone, 
on horseback, tlirounh a sinnularly dreary tract of country; and at length found my- 
self a as the shades o? the evening drev/ on, within view of the melancholy House of 
Usher. I kno'/ not hov/ it was but^ v/itli the first glimpse of the building^ a 
sense of insufferable gloom pervaded my spirit. I say insufferable; for the feeling 
vias unrelieved by any of that l.rilf -pleasurable, because poetic , sentiment Viith vjhich 
the mind usually receiver, even the sternest natural images of the desolate or 
terrible. I looked upon the scene before me upon the mere house^ and the simple 
landscape features of the domain — upon the bleak walls — upon the vacant eye-like 
windows upon a few rank sedges — and upon a few white trunks of decayed trees — 
with an utter depression of soul which I can compare to no earthly sensation more 
properly than do the after-dream of the rz^veller upon onium the bitter lapse into 
every day life the hideov.s dropping off of the veil. There v/as a icinesSg a sink- 
ing, a sicl:ening of the iieart an unredeemed dreariness of thought > v/hicli no 
goading of the imagination could torture into aught of the sublime. What was it 
I paused to think v/hat w^is it that so unnerved me in the contemplation of the 
House of Usher? It was a mystery all in soluble: nor could I grapple with the 
shadow fancies that crowded upon roe as I pondered. I was forced to fall back upon 
the unsatisfactory conclusion, that while, beyond a dcubt^ there are combinations 
of very simple natural objects v/hic!^ hove the power of thus affecting us, still the 
analysis of this pov.'er lies among considerations beyond our depth. . . 

from "Fall of tha House of Usiier" 
by Edgar Allen Poe 
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It market-clay 3 and over all the roads around Goderville the peasants 
and their vnves v/ere cominci to^'ards t!'C to^.'n. The men v/alked easily^ lurching the 
v/hole body fon\'ard at every step. Their long Icfjs voro . twisted and dL^formed by the 
slow, painful labors of the country: by bendino over to plough, v/hich is v;hat 
also makes their left shoulders too high and their figures crooked; and by reaping 
corn, which obliges them for steadiness* sake to spread their knees too v/ide. Their 
starched blue blouses, shining as tliough varnished, ornamented at collar and cuffs with 
little patterns of v/nite stitch-work, and blown up biq around their bony bodies, 
seemed exactly like balloons about to soar, but putting forth a head, two arms., and 
two feet. 

Sone of those fellows dranaed a cow or a calf at the end of a rope. And 
just behind the animal, beating it over the back with a lear-covered branch to 
hasten its pace, went thsir 'vives, carrying large baskets from which came forth the 
heads of ciiickens or the heads of ducks. These women v/alked with steDs far shorter 
and quicker tha.i the men; their figures; withered and upright ^ were adorned with 
scanty little shawls pinned over their flat bosoms, and they enveloped their heads 
each in white cloth, close fastened round the hair and surmounted by a cap. 

from "The Piece of String*' 
ijy Guy de Maupassant 

I will lift '-^P ^ine eyes ir.Lo the hills, from whence cometh my help. 
•V help cometh from the Lord, which made heaven and earth. He will not suffer thy 
foot to be moved: he that keepeth th^e will not slumber. 

from "The Bible" (King James) Psalm 121 
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I o,ot another barber that cones over fron Cartervilla and helps no out 
Saturdays, but the rest of the tiine I can aet =ilonc] all right alone. You can see 
for yourself t!iat this ain't no !.'?" Yor!> City and besides that^ the most of the boys 
v/orks all day and don't have no le'isure to drop in here and got themselves prettied 
up. 

You're a nevcomer, ain't you? I thought I hadn't seen you round before. I 
hope you likr it qood enougl] to stay. As I say, v/e ain't no fiew York City or Chicago, 
but we hrve pretty oood tir^^s. i!ot as good, thouqh, since Jim Kendall got killed, 
^'hen lie i:as alive, hin and Hod '-cyers used to keep this tov/n in an uproar, I bet they 
v;as nore laughin' done here than any tovm its size in America. 

Ji:>i »;'as conical, and Hod '^as pretty near a natch for him. Since Jim's 
gone> fiod tries to hold his epd up ji'st the sane as ever, but it's tough noin' when 
you ain't got nobody to kind of '.vork »^'ith. 

from "Haircut" 
by Rinn Lardner 

If I lift up my eyes to the hills^ 

v'hcre shall I fi:ic! help? 

Help comes only froi-i the lorC, 

rnaker of heaven and eart^". 

HO'.' could he let yoiT foot stumble? 

Hov.' could hi': your auarcir:;?^ sleep? 

from "The Sible'^ (He- English) Psaln 121 
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The old man vei't out the door and the boy cano after hin. He was sleepy 
and the old man put his arm across his shoulders and said, "I am sorry." 
"Oue va," t!r3 hoy said. "It is '-lUat a nan must do." 

They ♦•/alked down the road to the old man's shack and all alonn the road, in 
the dark, barefoot men vc-re movinq, carryino the nasts of their hoats. 

I'hen th'^.y reached the old man's shack the toy took the rolls of line in the 
basket and the harpoon and qaff and tlio old old man carried the fnast with the furled 
sail on his shoulduT. 

"Oo you ^"ant coffee?" the boy asked. 

''■'s'll put t!ie qear in the boat and then get some." 

Thpy had coffee fro*^. condense^! nilk cans at an early norning place that 
served fishernen. 

";:0" did you sleep old man?" tiie boy asked. He vas v/aking up now although 
it v;as still hard for hin to lec:ve his sleep. 

from The Old :^an and the Sea 
Ly Ernest r!':?ninq\'/ay 
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LEVEL 40 
THE riOVEL 

Objectives and Piiilos::phy : 

Henry Ja»!ie? dpscribes the novGl as "The nost indeoendent » the most clastiCj 
and the nost prodicious of literary forns." It is nresicely these characteristics 
'•/hich can mako the study of the novel exciting and enrichino for each studant if he 
can be cuicjd to ire p.'.;r?,re of and challenged by the opportunity to discover for himself 
the Linivorsal a;iu personal significance of a variety of novels and novelists. The 
student s'lOJl^.' be nade av/are that the novels as fiction, provides a chance for him to 
sit back and look at life objectively. The study of a variety of novels and novelists 
which are relevant to a student's own v/orld can help the student to become a stable 
individual who is equipped vnth critical judgment, the ability to formulate personal 
values, and the compassion and understanding he needs to face the complexities of 
life. As the ncods, interests > and problems of the class are determined, novels can 
be selected v/hich provide not only a ternpcrary escape from living, but also an 
escape into iriac;i native vorlds inhere tho student finds his ov;n life enhanced and 
vitalized by the comc^^- '^r Cv'> :ited characters and events, and of the particular 
minds controllir j them. Thescj realizations stimulate, instead of lulling, an in- 
dividual's own faculties by making him more alive. This deliberate escape into life, 
removed from the personal snd immediate complexities of his ovm worlds should allow 
each student the mental freedom to see, judge, and face the realities of (and rela- 
tionships bet'./ee.n) himself, society, and mankind. 

In guiding the student to a fuller appreciation of the novel as a creative 
whole, the literary tools wln'ch are necessary to the student's deeper understanding 
of the novelist's message are studied. Emphasis is placed on the unifiod development 
of basic literary elerrient: plot, theme, ch:)racter, point of view, setting, tone, 
literary devices, as v/ell as each author's individual style, ^"aximum emphasis is 
placed, hov/ever, on Vv'hat the individual author is saying ^ why he may have been lead 
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to formulate his Ic'ea, and ho"' his ideas affect the philosophy of the Individucil 
reader* The student is encouraoed to see the author as first an individual existing 
inj and influ^^nced by, a particular tine ~- "a man '^^ho'\ \irite% Arnold Bennett ^ 
"havinn seen life, and bcinn so excited by it that he absolutely must transmit his 
vision to others, chooses narrative fiction as the liveliest veliicle for the relief 
of l)is feelings*" Th^: novel expresses directly the actions and passions of authors 
and characters whori the sLudent ccnes to kno'/ as fclloiv hurian heings and V'ith v;hon 
ho may i ^entify (nr.iself: it usually tells of moral and emotional crises, of incidents 
and situations within the observation and experience of all. The novel, as life, 
deals v;ith the standards men live by, and all th^, problems of conduct which beset 
every individual each day. Discussions and evaluations of such problems are as 
crucial to a successful study of th.-^ novel as they are to the successful living of 
life. Cased on his ov.'n knc^'leJcie and experience^ as i/ell as fundamental literary 
criticism (biographical > socioloqical ^ historical, and ps2/cholonical ) the student 
is encouraged to scrutinize the novelist's ideas and to assimilate or reject them as 
he sees fit. 

■lETHOD OF INSTRUCT lOi!: 

One valuable method of helping students develop a comprehensive appreciation 
of the novel is to \!ork tov^ard the cumulative understandinc produced by studying novels 
in a sequence-, such as a thematic or historic approach. Each novel should be studied 
as an individual creation and then considered from the point of viev' of its relation 
to the sequence or process. Each teaclier must devise his own method, hovever, varying 
it according to circumstances such as interest and ability levels, the length of the 
course, and availability of novels^ The followinc plan of study simply suggests 
methods and concepts v.-hich have v.-orked successfully; they are not meant to restrict 
the planninq of the individual teacher, but ratlier tl^.ey are meant to evoke creativity: 

The first f^<: days of the course may be spent •''n discussing the student's 
feelings and ideas concerning fictional literature, its purpose and potentials (as 
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discussed previously). At this t1:!V3 t'-'o or three class periods spent on discussion 
of the objectives and philosoplw of tho course as I'cll as the history and development 
of the novvjl is conducive to fcrininc; tl.u^ student ^' expectations and sense of direction. 
The teacher may also v/ish to ^,sk for sugoestions as to vhich novels, novelists, or 
literary periods the students would like to study. It can be most helpful also to 
solicit honest reasons the student took the course, '^/hat he hopes to achieve., and 
the nature of his readinn habits and his reading background. 

'!ith this knovfledge^ the teacher and the class then can decide with which 
novel to beain and what insicjhts concerning ethical and esthetic values the novel 
should be able to coi^municato . Durino the second week it is usually helpful to spend 
several class perio/S introducina the basic character of the specific novelist, his 
style, his era and other nertinent background infornation. One or two class periods 
also rray be allotted as readinn days, to allow the student to ''get into" the novel. 
Class procedure^ may be handled in several v/aySj and shoulc' be determined by the needs 
of the class itself. It is often effectives however, for the class as a whole to 
study one novel together with certain periods devoted to small group discussions. In 
group work, liowover, it is particularly inportant that students be given study guides 
or questions which will direct the discussion of tUc novel. When the first novel has 
been thoroughly discussed, a critical essay often proves a more beneficial culminating 
experience than a test. 

Ifevin^;* explored one- riov?:! ?.nd various types of literary criticisn as a 
group, it is often valuable to devote the follo»/ing several weeks to independent work 
during which students [r.ay choose an individual novel or novelist of interest. This 
tine should be spent in thorough critical research leading to the preparation of 
another critical essay which utilizes previously acquired techniques of literary 
criticism. Durinq thes? weeks it is beneficial to meet in the library v/here students 
may read, ask the librarian for i^.elo vnth critical rriaterial , compile critical in- 
formation., and discuss matQri.Dl and topics v/ith the teacher and other class members 




'ay be reading the same novel or novelist. 
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Follo'vinq this intense exposure to t!'o various types of literary criticism, 
students are often eager to center tiieir study of subsequent novels around a particu- 
lar novelist, iiovelists iiost often suggested are Steinbeck, Meminoway, Faulkner, 
Hesse, Fitzgerald, and often Oostoyevski. Students are often very interested-) for 
example J in a Licnrai:hical approach to He^nno'-'ay ' s novels or the social sinnificance 
of Steinbeck, tlyth criticisn revolving around t'»e "Southern Myth" in Faulkner also 
provides excitino discussions and diverse and interesting reactions in student. 

It is recorjiiended that a torn paper be required of each student. The 
student shoulJ do an in-depth study of a novelist or of a recurrent ther.e. The 
student's ciioicc^ of topics should be carefully discussed I'ith the teacher, ho'-zever^ 
to insure that he is vorkinn at his ovn level of capability and also that he has not 
choser. a novelist \'ho is so contemporary that little^ if any, critical information is 
available. A list of suciqe'ite.i novels, novel ists^ and thenes may be furnished the 
student to guide 'rici in uis selection, ;:s v/oll as a ouide settinn forth the require- 
nents of the rosoarch p"pcr. One very beneficial activity has proven to be oral dis- 
cussions of term papers, students present ti)eir specific topics and briefly discuss 
major findings: as a result the fruits of Iiis labors are shared i/ith everyone and 
often stinuilate the interr:;St of other studcjits in his novelist or area of research. 

Further variation of class activities rvight include discussions mth 
nuest lecturers, listeninn to recordinns or vie'.'ing related television programs of 
filns w'hic'., portray the chnracter of various literary periods, and visits to local 
areas of literf:ry, social, or historic significance to the novol or period studied 
sue!) as the :'ar!: Twain house or the '/^adsv/orth A theneur^. 

Tl-e cMttoes attached are samples of these gi-/cn to the students tiroughout 
the course: 

1. Studcfint puide to first three novels (sample) 

2. List '^f most O'^'ten su^nosted colleqc readine 

3. History and d-volo?mcrt of the novel 

4. Sunnested project topics and authors 



! 'atorial s : 

Thg Theory of literature (Welleck and V'arron) 
The Craft of Fiction (Percy LubbocI') 
Fables of Ide ntity (Mortl^r^n Frye) 
' oJ orn Anorican Criticisn ('.'alter Sutton) 
Toachinc; t!ie fiovel (Ryen) 

Cbanoino Years of American LitQraturo Enolish JC'^rnal (J'CTF) 
T he Moder n Critical Snectrun (f^o1d^C:r:i) 
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"A deliberate escape into the unreal enables the freedorri to see and/or to face the 
reality of self, society, n^anki nd." 

T he novel i tsel f is unreal (fiction) and, therefore, allows objectivity 
and the freedom to nanipulato cho characters and situations in order to create 
character types, individuals 9 and situations win'ch are merely symbols of the sane 
characters and situations in our oi n society. Truth then can be stripped bar:* of the 
complexities anJ subjectiveness ar ' presented simply as UNIVERSAL TRUTH. In this 
contexts consider each author's us u-^: futuristic societies ^ fantasy and mythological 
societies, dreams, insanity, drunkr ess, drugs., as \/eVl as religious, professional, 
rac- class fanaticism. In this course v.'e will consider, "What is the UNIVERSAL 
TRU'^H presented in: 

3RAVE i!E'! ^'ORLO : Fictional wor'ds which have been allo»ved to develop as a result 

and of the weaknesses of each man: his lack of insight and con- 

1 98 4 tentnent with material stability and the unrealistic, artifi- 

cial stabilities provided by the government. Both books make 
thes2 '/eaknesses more vi sable and understandable by taking them 
cut of our v/orld and putting them in a fictional v/orld: The 
euthor hopes that through this manipulation of plot ho can 
manipulate us. He projects a future so real and terrifying 
that our fear insures our involvement false security dies 
and t!ic-: author has taken the first step in preventing the ful- 
fillment of his nrophes. 

Fictional v^orlds whose -on-r-:."! cl.-rly .-.nd ojjoctivoly point out th:. wc;a::ncss of 

our own society and ourselves Universal weakness. 
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ANiriAL FARM : Fictional "orlds \i\nch clearly isolate basic character traits 

and (univerS'itl ). Each book allov/s a clear view of: 

LORD OF THE FLIES 1) each individuaVs strengths and weaknesses; and 

2) the strengths and weaknesses of the '^common man", his 
humanity and his false security and lack of insight in self 
and society; 

3) Also isolate society so that the universal conflicts of 
society are apparent (order vs. destruction): points out 
tlie importance of hi story/ experience v/hich cans if under- 
stooJ, elininato the vicious circle of universal weakness 
and failure. 

TflE CATCHER Ifi THE RYE 

FRAMNY Ai!D ZOOEY 

A SEPARATE PEACE 

GO TELL IT Oi! THE ^:OUi:TAIj: 

CRIilE AflD PUillSH' lEiT: Based on the abcv/:: study of society and mankin'i in society > 
GREAT GATSGY we v;ill atteirtpt a study o f ?n i ndividual in society . Consider: 

SOflETHIMG IIICKED THIS WAY Each individual's i-.-O'-r-dge of: 

co-:es 

(1) self ; (2) society and Iiis relationship v/i society 

RED BADGE OF COURAGE 

and others i- sccioty; (3) personul and univorsTtl 
IrlTRUDE^ III THE DUS T ■ 

truths : Religious , Philosophical, Psyc'^*^^^^^*^^! • 
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Individual and Society: '/hat truths of the (1) individual and (2) society does 
your study reveal : 

CATCHER Ii! THE RYE 

F RAilNY AflD ZOQEY : The adclGscant and society 
SEPARATE PEACE 

GO TELL IT on THE 

' OUf'TAIr! : ' KEGRO and society 

CRIriE A::d P L !i:iSniTi!T : Russian and society 
HREAT GATSuY : Ancrican and society 

Follovii-.g this analysis v.'e v-lll study the followino and/or those novels or novelists 
requested by the class: 
THREE TtAJOR A'"ERICAr' AUTHORS: 

John Steinbeck (1902) Gr apes of Hrath 

Merman ilelville (1819-1891) iob^ Dick or Billy Budd 

Ernest Hemingt-ay (1899-1961) The Old K=n and the Sea or 7or "•-;ot t he Bell or 

The Sun al so Ris^^- 
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• •any school? and colleoos nake available to their students a selected list 
of books recomended or reouirpid for the consoe bound. The books Included here 
represent those titles tliat nost frerueritly appear on many of tnes^ lists. Several 
of these lists ^/-ere, in fact^ substantial surveys made by such groups , The 'lisconsin 
Council of Teachers of English, The Adult Services Division of the Uev York Library 
Association J the fe-^ Ennland Association of Teacheirs of Ennlish. 



F ICTIQr! AiT POlTRY : 

Agee, Jaines: A Dea th in the Family 

Anderson, Sh^rvjood: Winesh urg, Ohio 

Austen^ Jar»e: Pride and Projudice 

Baldwin, James: Go Tell it on tiie fountain 

Balzac 3 !!onore de: Pere Gor iot 

Bronte, Charlotte: J ane Eyre 

Drontes Emily: l.^utherinq Heights 

Buck, Pearl: The ^^o od [iart h 

Bunyan, John: The Pilgrifri's Prog ress 

Carius, Albert: The Stranger 

Carrol 1 , Lev.^i s : A l ice in <-*Q n Jcrl and 

Gather; I / i 11 e : Death Co nes for the Arch 
Bis^iOp , Artonia 

Cervantes, Niouel : Don Huiyote 

CI enens , Samuel » T he Adv^ nti:res o f Huckle- 
be^'ry Finn, T!te sdventL'res 
of To n Sa '/i 'ver ^ A Connecti- 
cut Ya n^^ee in Kin g Arthur 's 
Coi^rL.., Life on th? 
[[ississipoi 

Conrad, Joseph: Heart of D arkness > Lord 
Jini 

Cooper, James: Last of b.'-e r^ohicans 
-ane, Stephen: The Red Radae of C^nirage 
O J, Daniel: Robi nson Cruso£, 
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Dickons ; Charles: David Coo p erfiel d, 

Great Expectations , 
Ol iver Twist , A 
Tale of Ti/o Cities 

Dostoicvski, Fyodor: Crime and Punis h- 

OLent.3 Br others 
KaramazQv 

Dreiser, Theodore: An American Traoedv 

Dunas, Alexandre: The Count of flonte 

Cristo , The Three 
■ ^u sketeers 

Eliot, George: iiill on the Floss 

Faulkner, William: Intruder in the 

Dust a The Sound 
and ths^ Fury 

Fieldinn, Henry: Tom Jones 

Fitzqerald, F. Scott: The Great 

Gatsby 

Flaubert, Gustave: 'Madame Bovary 

Forster, E. M. : A Passage to India 

Frost, Robert: Poems 

Hardy, Thomas: The "iayor of Sacte r- 
bridge, Tess of the 
D^Urbervilles 

Hai^thorna, flathaniel : The Scarle t 

Letter 

Hem i noway, E.: A Farc'^^811 to Arms , 

For '.'horn the Bell Tolls, 
The Old :'an and the Sea" , 
The Sun Also Rises 
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Homer; Iliad, Odyssey 

Hudson, W. : Green • iansion s 

Hugo, Victor: The Hunchback of Notro Dame, 
Les Tdserab les 

Huxley, Aldous: Brave i^l e v 1-orld 

James, Henry: Turn of the Screi-' 

Koestl er , A . : Darkness at ^oon 

Lav/rence, 0. H,r Sons and Lovers 

Lederer, H. J.: TheJ Jgly American 

Lee 3 Harper: To Kill a Mockingbird 

Lev/is, S.: Arrov ;smith , Ba bbitt , 'lain Street 

London, Jack: Th e Call of the Wild 

Halory, T. : LeHorte d 'Ar thur 

Maugham, S.: Of Human nondaoe 

Milville, Herman: f.oby Dick 

Mordhoff, C: '>utiny on thp County 

Orwell, George: Aninal Far -i, 19S£ 

Paton, Alan: Cry> Thr: Beloved Country 

R av/1 i ng s , ! ; . : The Yearl inq 

R ema r q u e , E . : All Quiet on the Weste rn^ 
Front 

Roberts, K. : i'iorthi''es t Pass age 

Rolvaag, 0. £'.: Giants o f Earth 

Saint-Exupery: -find^ Sand> Stars 

Sa 1 i nger , J . : Catcher in the Rye 

Scott, Walter: Ivanhoe 

S i en k i evii ca , H . : Quo ^/adi s 

Steinbeck, John: T he Grap e s of ^ '^rath. Of 
'■icG and ''en 



Stevenson, R. L.: Kidnapped , Treasure 

Island 

Stowe, H. G.: Uncle Tom's Cabin 

Thackeray, I!, i":. : Vanity Fair 

Turgeney, I.: Fathers and Sons 

Voltaire: Candide 

!^'arren, R. P.: All the King's ilen 

Wharton, Edith: Ethan From e 

Wolfe, Thomas: Look Homev^ard Angel 
You Can't go Home 
Again 

Wouk, Herman: The Caine Mutiny 
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SUGGESTED READIilPS: 



One Flev/ Over the Cuckoo's Host 


Kesey 


The Grapes of Wrath 


Steinbeck 


A Separate Peace 


Knov/les 


I flever Promised You a Rose Garden 


Green 


The Lord of the Rinns (trilocv) 


Tolkein 


Johnny Treinaine 


Forbes 


Cannery Rov; 


Steinbeck 


Green Mansions 


Hudson 


A Death in the Fanily 


Agi^e 


Winter Uiieat 


K'al ker 


Giants in the Earth 


Rolvaag 


The Once and Future Kinq 


!'!hi te 


The Rainbow 


Lawrence 


Lord Jim 


Conrad 


The Invisible flan 


El 1 i son 


In Dubious Battle 


Steinbeck 


! ietainorphosis {novella) 


Kafka 


Damian 


Hesse 


Sidartha 


Hesse 


The Trial 


Kafka 


Catch 22 


Heller 


The Lord of the Flies 


Golding 


The Armis of the Hiqirt 


nailer 


Five Smooth Stones 


Fairbairne 


The Alexandria ^uartet 


Durrel 1 


Exodus 


Uris 


■^^"he Liqhthouse 


l^tolfe 
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The Fires of Spring 
The Source 
The Stranger 

The Last Temptation of Christ 
The Turn of the Screw 
Crine and Punishment 



To m Jones 

They Shoot Horses, Don't They 
The s ound and the F ury 
The C r ying of Lot 49 
Uorld EnouQfh and Tine 
Death in Venice (Hovel! a) 
The Brothers Karamazov 
Light in August 
The Plaque 
! ;obv Dick 

T he Red Badge of Couraae 

The Scarlet Letter 

Tender is the Night 

Sons and Lovers 

In Our Time 

A Farev/el1 to Arms 

All the Kings f an 

All Quiet on the 'festorn F ront 

A rrowsmi th 

Babbitt 

Kristin Lavransdatter 
War and Peace 
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ide and Prejudice 



l.'arren 

(kitchener 

Canus 

Kazantsakis 
James 

Dostoyevski 

Fielding 

Fielding 

Faul kner 

Pynchon 

Harren 

I'^ann 

Dostoyevski 

Faul kner 

Camus 

r!el ville 

Crane 

Hawthorne 

Fitzgerald 

Lav;rence 

Hemingway 

Hemingway 

''arren 

Remarque 

Lev'is 

Lewis 

IJndset 

Tolstoy 

Austen 



W utherinn flcon?^ ts 
Jane Eyre 

Grest Expectations 

les iliserc^blc s 

Jean Cliristcpne 

j-;iud1e r;i3rc:j 

J ude the O bscure 

Huckle'ucrry F inn 

The House of S even Gables 

David Copperfield 

T_heJ_j\. :j or of Castor:brj jg_a_ 

Tess of t\va d'tlrborvilles 



The Fix er 

Vanity Fair 

Gull iver ' s Tr?.ve1s 

A Hjo h ^'1nd in Jamaica^ 

ilon Flanders 

Jenny Gerhart 
_An_AfTie r i c a n Tr a r i-d y 

Sist er Car rie 

The Po^* er and th e GIoq^ 
jhe^]!crl d is i!ot Enounri 

T'le Golden \'arrior 

Jo! in Bro ^'n^s__Body 

The Heart is a Lone ly jjuntgr 

Dr. Jekyll and i^r. H y cjg 
3 jian With the Golden Amy 



Bronte 

Bronte 

Dickens 

Huno 

Roma in 

Eliot 

Hardy 

Twain 

Hawthorne 

Dickens 

Hardy 

Hardy 

Eliot 

;":alamud 

Ur is 

T hackery 

Sv/ift 

Hughes 

Fieldin^^ 

Dreiser 

Dreiser 

Dreiser 

Greene 

Ol.ienb'-rg 

Shiels 

Benet 

f'cCullers 

Stevenson 

Algran 

Mydans 
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CLASS LIST OF flOVELS READ 
DEPICTI"'^ YO'JTH IN Afl 
OR^AHIZEb SOCIETY 



Lord of the FlicS 

Electric Koo1>-Aid Acid T^st 

Huckle^b erry Finn 

T om Sav.yor 

Light in the Forest 

To Kill a '•ochingbird 

01 iv er T^ ist 

David Copperfiel d 

5 Smooth Stones 

Diary of Anne Frank 

I Ne ver Pror-isec- you a Po se_y}B rden 

Hember of the ^*9ddin^ 

Catcher in the Rye 

Franny and Zoooy 

Red Dadqe of Courr-go 

Ethan Frone 



De ath at an Early Age 
Boys in the Band 
East of Eden 
Brave \\e\i Uor ld 
Fountainh2ad 



Arro\/srrtith 
Anthem 



The Outsiders 

Education of the Barricades 



Demian 



ADD AHY ADDITIONAL READING HERE 



Separate Peace 



Raise Hi oh the- Roof Beams Caroentcrs 



Rom eo and Juliet ba se for "est Side Story 
The Red P ony 
Tom Jon es 

Look Home'-^ar d Anqel 
Lol ita 

Strav/berrv Statement 



O J ackboard Ju ngk- 
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REFLECTIONS OF REALITIES FRA^"Ei!TED IfJ A COLLEGE 



/ 

/ 



\ 



1 



!• Types of Reality 
A, Romantic 

1 • search for better "orld 

2. younn love 

3. escape to past 

4. pastoral/rural idyll 

5. be.^uty person/place 

6. Ci'-sananqe to fulfillnent 

7. hold ti.e ideal 

8. ""e vs •forld" 

9. rre^^-dori "Eternal spirit of the chainless mind, highest in 
riunneons, Liberty Thou Art--" (Byron) 

10. Discovery 

11. Dignity of in^.ividual 

12. Perso.'vnl point of view 

13. Individual vs 'herd* 
!3. Anti -romantic 

1. control on above areas 
C. Concepts of Creation 
1 . birth 
2- death 
3. sex 



/ 
/ 



cycles and singly 



4, ane 
Hard-Core Rsal ities 
1. color 
7. . power 
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3. money 

4. anti-idealistic, "shatcerina of iron" 

5. clrucs (potions) 

6. evil basic to man 

7 . v/ar 

8. "daily grind" - tread mill 

9. they - the gap, society 
Contenporary 

1 . ronantic 

2. "your o-;n thing" - what constitutes reality to you 
Symbol s 
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SKAHE 
Conflict: 

1. How does the ciuthor suggest the contradictory aspects of Shane's 
character? Pick out p.'irascs and sentences which convey the imoression of n^ystery 
concerninn hini. 

2. Mr^? does Shane prov:^ he has \;cn his personal battle? 

3. How Coes the author sugnest the potential of an emotional triangle 
Hhile at the same tirie slioiviric that Shane pririary interest is in the family as a 
v/hole? 

4. Ho^' does the author in t\v2 final cl'.apters sustain the contradictory 
elefnents Bof* has felt in Shan? fror: the heqinninq? 

5. Select the nassaoes n'n'ch reveal nost cle-nrly what has happened to 
Shane in the oast. 
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T!iE HISTORY AilD DEVELO?:XMT ''^F THE NOVEL 

Definition of the terp "iiOVEL'': In its broadest sense^ any extended 
fictional prose narrative in vhich Vie representation of character occurs either in 
a static condition or in the process of development as a result of events or actions 
(plot) vihich reveal a central theme or purpose. 

The term "['OVEL" is translated from the Italian work "novella" ~ a short, 
compact, hroadly realistic tale popular in the medieval period. The best example of 
the novella is the Decameron written by Giovanni: Poccaccio, an Italian Romantic 
poet who vfas an important source of influence on Chauqer and many Renaissance authors. 

All novels are representations in fictional narrative of life or experience. 
Basically^ the subject matter of the novel defies cataloging, however, because it may 
range from the puckish recollections of Tristram Shandy to the complex and seemingly 
total actuality of War and Peace . 

There are nany different forms that the novel itself may take: 

1. Hovels of Character Old Man and the Sea 

2. Picaresque novels series of incidents (plots) strung together as in 
18th century vnth Defoe's hoII Flanders or Fielding's Tom Jones . 

3. Tragedy — a tightly developed drama v/hich related important, causally 
related series of events in the lifE) of a significant person vnth such events ending 
in unhappy catastroohe — Greek and Shakespearean tragedy. Classical tragedy and 
romantic tragedy both emphasize the significance of a choice made by the protagonist 
as a result of his ''flavi". . . 

4. Natural is^^ presenting the details of life vith scientific detachment. 

5. Stream-of-consciousness novel attempt to reproduce the unconscious 
flow of enotions and thoughts. 

Development of the ftovel 
^ First verbal study ever told Greek Epics Bible 
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Prior to 5 or 7 h.c. all litGrary forns in verse easy to remember. 

From 475 A.O. (Fall of Roman Empire) to the seventh or eighth century, no 
literature other than reliqious and politic?.! ^"ritinns. 

Earliest Ennlish novel form, Deci-ulf : Primitive novel, 750 A.D. 

750 - 15th century folk legends or R onances produced in lies tern Europe: 
'•edieval Romances of P^Ty^tocrz-CV^. 

Ennland - Bec'-'ulf , 750 A.O. 

Spain - El Cid, 13-14th century 

France - The Son- of Roland, 800-820 

Gernan - Th^ P.ina of the iliebelungen 

Englis;^ - Le ''crte d' Arthur 

Growth of Peas an t Literaturrr 
' '-ranci - The fabliaux --Humorous tale popular in raedieval villages: usually 
satisfy t!^::- aristocratic borrowed the fabliaux idea and developed in 
Italy - The Decameron by Giovanni Boccaccio 

England- In middle English period the fabliaux form also present in 

Chaucer's Canter?:ury Tales . CI:aucer's Canterbury Tales (Eng.) Boccaccio's 
Decam.eron (Italian) and Cfrvantes Don ^'^uixote (Spain) are all landmarks in 
literary develowent and works from most other literature evolved . . , 
blRTH OF PROSE. 

■ lajor Prose l!orl ;s 

15th and 17th century: 3pain Don Quixote - very popular 

France - P rincess of CI eves - en-phasis on character chance. 
Enoland - Pilgrim' s Prog ress - by John Bun^'an v/as an Ennlish 
prose alle'^cry of the Christian v/ay to salvation. 
Pilgrim's Progress ^/as very popular in the Hew l^^orld 
and many children learned to read with only this 
gj^^- book and the Bible. Extended narrative. 



~ t V J " 

18th c ntury: England Jonatl-jan Si;ift> Enolish satirist, political pamphleteer and 
clergy man wrote perhaps tl-D nost notable nieces of the ISth century 
fiction Cull ivor' s Travel s '^n'th Daniel DeFoe's f'bll Flander^s added 
veri sinil i tdde to" p Tots of ad"/onture. 

These loose narrative prose v/ith the senblance of truth form the roots of the mature 

novjl form. 

T ' ,::: VEL f-ATURES 

Iiith narrative qualities already rooted in various types of English and 
Eurc £ 1 writing 3 tho ground "'as fertile for the first English book "'hich practically 
all tics and historians are v/illinn to call a realized "noveV. 
174=; . ^melo.: Virtue Rewarded by Samual Richardson Popularity of novel groups 
Pamel a r Clarissa , Kcirlowe , and Sir Charles Grandison : Ethics of the 
day. 

1742 3 hu M-v Fieldino Starts satire of Parncla Joseph Andrews 

1749, Fie' j'nn's Ten Jone s, important for its development of plot and its realistic 
intc "nretation of Ennlish life. 

peFo>, Richa^d-^on, Fieldinn, Smollett Stand at source of English novels 
1767, Laurence Sterne wrote Tristiam Shandy ^ first psycholonical stream of con- 
sc*' novel . 

1764-18^^0 Development of the Gothic -lovcl and the iiystery form. 
Horace '^alpole, Castle of :^trarto 
Oliver Go Id smithy vicar of l^akefield 
Ann Rcidcliffe's Mysteries of Udolpho 

'"ary Shelley's Frankenstei n (1814) (vritten on a bet yith Syron) 
The nineteenth century sa^^ the flov^erinn of the Enqlish Move! , during this 

tine the novel corics of age :nd --lany different /iovlI forms dvvelop. 
Novel s of 'banners , Jamo Austen portrayinn a ni'idl?-cla5S society 
Historica ' ovel s Sir Halter Scott 

Victorian Ncvels , Gickens, Thackpray, Trollope created vast fictional worlds loaded 
O . v'ith social types and actions and arranoed in complete and melo- 

ERJC dramatic plots. Also period of the great Social Novels (Dickens) 
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Naturalistic Novels , Thomas Hardy and George Elliot 

In France a whole novel development paralleled English: Dumas, Hugo, 
Balzac, Zola, Jules Verne (Fancus science fiction), and H. G. Wells. 

Twentieth Century 

riovel development marked by deeper and deeper probes into the human mind: Stream-of- 
Consciousness Novels: Virginia Woolf, Dorothy Richarcison, and James Joyce. 

The Move! in Anerica 

1600 - Charles Brockden Brown, First important American novelist 

1620 - James Fenimore Cooper, The? Leatherstockinq Series (inc. Deerslayer, Pathfinder) 

1850 - American Movel had come into full pov/er 

Nathaniel hav/thorne v.rote Scarlet Letter (1850) - concern for Puritan Conscience 
Herman i^'elville produced ^^oby Dick (1851) - concern for individual 
ilark Twain wrote the Adventures of Huckleberry Finn - first major humorist 
Real isn dominated tne American novel during the last half of the 19th century 
liilliam Dean Hov/ells articulated theory and used in his v/ork. Henry James used 
Howell s* theory as basis of highly self-conscious work. James also an important 
social novelist, critical of American society. 

Natural is m gained control in the early years of the twentieth century as 
exeiTiplified in the v/orks of 'iorris snd Dreiser. 

American Realistic ilovels hiqhly influenced by the French symbolists and 
realists emerged after the first v/orld war jind had highly naturalistic over- 
tones, (not to be confused v/ith the Romantic novel of 19th century) Important 
among these novelists were Ernest Hemingway and Vlilliam Faulkner, 
Special for^s of the novel, classified by subject matter: (Thrall & Hibbard) 

Regional Hovel Epistolary Novel 

Picaresque Novel Novel of Incident 

Gothiu ix'ovel Stream-of-Con- 

sciousness Novel 

Problem iJovel 



Detective Movel Propoganda fiovel 

Psychological Hovel Historical Novel 
^^riological Novel Novel of I'cnuers 
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imental Novel Novel of Character 
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Principal modes reflect the modes of the author's age: such modes are the products 

of style, literary convention, and the author's attitude toward life: 

In general the mode of a novel can defined as: Realism, Romanticisj^i, Impressionism, 

Expressionism, Naturalism 

Russian Novelist grew to great heights during this period also, particularly 

Leo Tolstoy and Dostoiovski 

The 20th century might rightly be called the ^'Century of the Novel", great names 
include: Dreiser, Lewis, Hemingway, Steinbeck, Baldwin, Wright, ilailer, Jones, 
Joyce, Roth, Heller , . . and many others to numerous to name. 
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Suggested topics for Independent Study projects: 

1. Black Literature: Uncle Tod' s C abin ; Stowe, Autobiography of Nalcolm X > 

Ar;ori ca n Megro Shor t Stories : Ed. John H. Clarke, Black Boy : 
Wright , Raisin in the Sun : Hans berry » Why We Can't Wait : 
llartin Luther King, Jr., Poems by Phil! is Weatl ey /first 
Black PoetresJ!^, Poetry of Paul Laurence Dungar and Jarnes 
Weldom, Johnson describes the Post-Civil War Black rian. Black 
and Conservative (Arlington House, 1966) by George S. Schuvler 

Goethe once v/rote: "Treat people as if they were what they ought to be and you 

help then) to become what they are capable of being ..." 

Based on the above, do you agree or disagree with this statement? 

Other Negro novels include: Frank Yerby's The Roses of Harrov/ , Arna Bontemps' 

Black Thunder , Biographies or autobiographies include: The 
Story of Gsorqe Uashington Carver , Bontemps and Frederick 
Douglass: Slave-Fjqhter , Freeman , and The Mind and Heart of 
Frederick Douglass: Excerpts from Speeches of the Great 
Orator, Blanch Ferguson's Countee Cullen and the Negro 
Renaissa nce, Shirley Grahams Jean Baptiste Pointe de Sable , 
Founder of Chicago , James VJeldon Johnson's A long the i.'ay , 
Schuyler's Black and Conservative , Booker T. Washington's 
Up from Slavery , Howard Taubman's Biography of Marian Anderson 
'ly Lord Wjp.t a 'lorninq , 
Negro Poetry for possible consideration includes: Langston Hughes, see "Dream 

Variations", Paul Lawrence Dunbar^ see "Ships that Pass in the 
Night", or "The Right to Die", Claude PfcKay, "If We Must Die", 
Couj^tpe Cullen, "Frcm the Dark Tower", William Stanley 
Braithwaite, "Oh, I Have Acked% Arna Bontemps, "My Heart 
Kno»'.' Its Winter", Jean Toomer, "Song of the Son", and Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, "Sympathy". 
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Possible topics for consiidsration: Do whites share a "Collective Quiet" for the 
incidence of bigotry in society, and, concomitantly, does the Negro resort to 
violence in protest of that bigotry? 

Do most Negroes vn'sh to be symbolically separated from the white race through 
use of the term "Black" or is "Black" a label that denies to the Negro the 
salvation of universal human understanding? 

2. A stury of the Ronantic Novel: Its characteristics, values, historical develop- 
ment as seen in the writings of Bronte, Austin, Scott. 

You may v/ish to concentrate on the Baptism Romantics above or on the 
Romantic Period in American Literature, 1830-18G5 which includes the writings of 
Bryant 3 Irving, and Cooper, v^/ith new novelists emerging such as Hawthorne, Simms, 
fielville, f'rs. Stov/e, poets include Thoreau, lihittler, Longfellow, Lowell and 
Whitman, Essayists: Emerson, Holmes, Poe, Lowell, Simms. 

3. A Study of Existentialism: A term applied most often in literature to a group 
of attitudes current in philosophical, religious, and artistic thought during 
and after World War II, which emphasizes existence rather than essence and sees 
the inadequacy of the human reason to explain the enigma of the universe as the 
basic philosophical question. In its modern expression the term is usually con- 
sidered to have its beginning in the writings of the 19th century Danish theologian, 
Soren Kierkegaard. Also important in its formulation are German philosophers 
Martin Heidegger, French novelist-philosopher Jean Paul Sartre, existentialism 

has found art and literature to be unusually effective methods of expression, as in 
Hemingway and the plays and novels of Sartre. Christian existential thought is 
represented by men like Karl Jaspers. Jacques paritain, Nicholas Berdvaev, 
Martin Buber, and Paul Tillich. 

4. A study of the novelette or novella: representative 20th century? themes? 

er|c 
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Study of the use of central sw^bols (1-5 especially): 
See: 1) Hemingway — THE OL D "AN A:!P THE SEA 

2) James Jones — THE PISTOL 

3) William Barrett — uILIES OF THE FIE LD 

4) Steinbeck — THE PEARL 

5) Styron — THE LO.'iG rARCH 

6) relville — BILLY BUD D 

7) StevGnson — DR. JEKYLL AND "R. HYDE 

8) Jsines — THE TURN OF THE SCREW 

9) Conrad — HEART OF DARKNESS 
10) Porter — ^ lOOH '''INE 

THEI'E CORES: 

Search for Identity: To Secome a Man 
Lee: To Kill a 'iockinqbird 
Bradbury: Somethim '.'ickc-d This ■■'&}/ Cones 
Bal dw i n : Go Tell It On The Mountein 
McCullers: The f^enber of the ''edding 
Rav/1 i ngs : The Yearling 
Ro th : Call It Sleep 
Tv;a i n : Huckleberry Finn 

Salinger: The Catcher in the RyO a Franny and Zooey 
Knowl es : A Separate Peace 
Fast: April '■lo r ninq 

flan v.s. Society/Self: To Remain a ilan 

Bronte: Jane Eyr e Hardy; The Return of the 'Jative 

Clarke: The Ox-Bov.' Incident Hawthorne: The Scarlet Letter 

Fairbairne: Five Smooth Stones Lewis: '''a in Street 
gerald: The Great Gats by Schaefer: Shane 

tRJC 
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Steinbeck: The Pearl , The Gropes of ^>rat!) 

St. Exupery: Niql-^t Flight 

Hess: Demi an > The Proc!iqy > Per StGppon'-.^o1 f 

Dickens: All of his i^Iovels 

Koestler: Darknass at Noon 

Dostoyevsky: Crime and Punishment 

Camus : The Stranger 

Kafka: The Trail 

Patterman: Doctor Z livaao 

Orwell: 1 534 , Animal Farn 

Huxley: Brave Tiew World 

Ra nd : The Founts inhcad 

Gary: There Horse's r^outh 

Shakspeare: Romeo and Jul ie t 

Thulman: West Side Story 

flen and the Reality of Har: To Fight Other I'ten 

Fast: April Horning 

Crane: Red Badge of Courage 

Hemingv/ay: The Sun also Rises , A Farev/ell to Arms , For Whom the Bell Tolls 

Steinbeck: T he i^con is Down 

R ema rq u e : All iJuiet on the Western Front 

Boulle: The Eridne over t !t e River Kwai 

Shute: On the G?ach 

flacinnes: Assin^^^^'nt in Brittany 

To be Of r'an: Universality of Han: Universal Good and Evil 

Eliot: Silar riarner 
Ha rdy : The iiajor of Casterbridge 
Sarovan: The Human Comedy 



Dickens: Great Expectations 
Faulkner: Intruder in t he Dust 
ERJClelville: 'loby Dick 
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Paton: Too Late the Phalaropcs Cry, The Beloved Country 

Steinbeck: Of nice and flen . Grapes of Wrat h 

Wilder: The Bridge of San Luis Rev 

Golding: Lord of the Fl ies 

Buck: T'ie Good Earth 

Hughs: High Wind in Janaico. 

All projects must be centered around at least five majo>^ pieces written 
by or about the thene or author, v-^ith a minimum of three pieces by the author being 
studied. All projects must be discussed and approved by the teacher. You are 
advised tc use a thene or an author v/hich v/e have discussed in class; one of the 
five books used may be one which we have covered in class; one book must be a bio- 
graphical account of the author or critical writings concerning your specific topic 
or theme (290 pgs. ) 

1 biography : 1 critical v/ritinq (200 pgs.) : 1 cla^s novel : 2 by the author 

Below are suggested authors for study. You may use others if approved by the teacher. 

PHASE 7 ONLY 

1. Fvodor Dc^tocvs M (1821-1881). Russian: Creator of Philosophical Novel 
P oor Pol k (1846): humanitarian Realism 

flemories from the H ouse of the Dead (1861): From Siberian Penetintiary 
The Insulted and the Injured (1861): Romantic Novel 

Notes from the Underground (1864): Insight into sadistic. Masochistic drives of 

man: pessimistic and one of the first 
examples of Existential fiction 

Crime and Punishment (18G6): Psychological Penetration 

The Gambler , The Idiot , A Raw Yo uth 

The Possessed (1871): Comples political novel 

The Brothers Karamazov (187C): The epitome of his religious and philosophical 




thought and his highest artistic achievement. 
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Knowledge of secret recesses of the human heart; paints the morbid and neurotic. 
Characters are victims of inner rest! esses who race toward destruction with tragic 
fatalism. Consult also: Gide, Andre, Dostoevsky, Yarmolinsky, Avrarm, Steincr, 

George, Tol stoy 

PHASE 5 OilLY 

2. Mark Twain (Samuel Clemens, 1835-1910): American Humorist 

The Celebrated Jump i ng Frogs of Calaveras County and other Sketches , first book 

The Innocent Abroad : Travel Experience 

Roughing It : Western Adventures 

T he Guilded Age : First fiction, satire 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer : Reality, grov/ing up 

Life on the Mississippi 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn : social life and thinking of slave holders 
The Prince and the PauD??r : v/ritten for children 

A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court : Satire on human cruelty, stupidity 
The f lysterious Strang er : (unf i ni shed ) 

riay substitute also a discussion of your findings through a visit in the 
Mark Tv^ain House on Farmington Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Consult: Paine, A. B. , flark Tvain, A bioaraphy, Ferguson, De Lancy, Man and Legend: 
J''ecter, Dixon^ Sam Clemens of flannibal. 



ERIC 
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AUTHORS for consideration by all, for independent study project: 

3, J. R. R, Tolkien (Professor): Modern American, flaster of Fantasy 
The Hobbit : unique among the imaginative works of our times 
"The Lord of the Rinns/' Famous Trilogy 

Farrier Giles of H am, The Adventures of Tom Bombadil , Tree and Leaf 

A. Cor.parativo study of fantasy: Meaterlink, James Branch Cabell 

B. Study of central themes and form: Universality of theme, unity of purpose 

C. Tolkien the poet: study of form, style and purpose 

D. Tolkien the mythologist; study of the development of a western myth and an 
analysis of the eastern forms which influenced its development. 

4. F. Scott Fitzgerald (1825-1940): American novelist and short writer 
This Side of Paradise and The Beautiful and Damned : relatively immature 
The Great Gatsby : f^an v.s. Society (during prohibition era) 

Tender is the Night : picture of American Expatriates in the 1920's 
The Last Tycoon : ( u r f i n i s hed ) 

Several notable collections of short stories, including All The Sad Young Men 
and Taps at Reveill e and Winter Dreams , 

Read Budd Schul berg's novel about the life of Fitzgerald, The Disenchanted 
Consjlt: I'izener, Arthur, The Far Side of Paradise (1951) 

Celebrated ir. his lifetime primarily as the laureate of the Jazz Age, whose life 
and work represented the disil 1 ustioned , reckless, frenetic spirit of youth in 
the 1920's. Fitzgerald has since received widespread critical attention for his 
subtle, economic prose style and his probing compassionate portraits of American 
searching for self-realization in a pushing, acgujsitive society. 

5* Vfllliarn Faulkner (1397-1952), American novelist and short story writer, known 

especially for his stories about the south. The Civil Mar, and racial problems. 

Sol dier s' Pay : first novel 
O — ^ 
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Ho_sq ui toGs : satire of lifo in Nev/ Orleans 

Satoris : based upon fapiily lenonds and history of his county 

The Sound and the Fury^ : Decay of Southern family and Southern spirit 

As I Lay Dyinc?^; serious yet conic novel of Southern family 

Sanctuary : sadistic ganqster and coed, shocking comic 

Light in August^ : movinn story of Negro white relationship 

Assalons Assalon! The Mild Palms A Fable The Reivers 

A trilogy: The Hamlet , The To wn, The Mansion^ 

Intruder in the Dust * 

Faulkner was preoccupied v/ith man's compassion, courage, capacity for 
endurance, and the ability to transcend his physcial limitation. He is also a 
technical innovator, discovering many nevj ways to narrating a story. 

Consult: The P o rtable F aulkner ed. by f!al<:'^lm Cowley; O'Conner^ H. V., 
V^ill jam Faul kner ; ^lilliam Faulkner: Three Decades of Criticism ed. by Hoffman, 
F. 0. and Vickery, 0. H. > Hovje, Irving, William Faul kner , A Critical Study ; 
Faulkner: A Collection of Critica"' Essays , ed. by liarren, R. P. 

Henry James, (IS'^rS-lQl 6) , American novelist and expatriate, although one of the 
most American writers, concerned with the same problems of the relationship of 
past to present, experience to vision, circumstance to freedom, and traditions 
of the Old ''orld to cpportuni ties in the New v/hich has fascinated Emerson, 
Helvillej and flawthorne. 

He is concerned with intricate, fragile relationships among men and 
women^ the friction of personality on personality. The manner in which an^' 
single action by any one person could affect the lives of other people. Jame*s 
fiction is not knovjn for complication of plot^ but for detailed and patient 
revelation of character : 

" literary criticism, his first writings: The Art of Fiction 

Impact of European culture on Americans who are good, not ivordly: 
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A Passionate Pilnrin and Other Tales > Roderick Hudson > The American Daisy Miller 
Portrait of a Lady* penetrating, sometimes considered America's finest novel, 
scene and theme and character blend, as a young American learns how freedom 
is finally clarified but circumscribed by duty. 

— The Ambassador s^' v/i*iicli James once thought to be his best work. This and other 
works known for subtle evaluation of character. The Wings of the Dove and 
The Golden Do. /I . 

Turn of the Screv/ ' I is best known ghost tale which is better remembered 
for psycholoqocal than physical horror. 

Other novels, such as Hash "inn ton Square , The Bostonians , The Princess 
Casamassima » and l.^hat paisie Knew , patiently detailed experiences of men and 
women cauqht witi-iin webs woven by their good intentions. 
Consult: Dupee. F. W. , Henry James , Edelm Lech, Henry James: The Untried Years » 
Anderson, Quentin, The American Hanry James . 

7. Charles Dickens, (1312-1870) one of the best-knov;n, most successful, and greatest 
English novelists whose birth to parents clinging precariously to the bottom edge 
of the middle class affected his life and wrlttnq. The settings of his novels 
evoke the London of his day and earlier with realistic authenticity and at the 
same time surrealistic intensity. Not only do his novels have exciting and 
mtmorai'le plots > but also they are angry exposures of social and moral injustices 
as v/ell as rich symbolic visions of life as Dickens, morally sensitive and 
courageous and artistically im^^g i native » savj it. First major work Pici:nck 
Papers folloi/ed travel books entitled American Notes and r -art in Chuzzlewit , His 
first imaginative writings were the Sketches by Boz . He is best known for Davi d 
Copperf ield , A Chris tmas Carol , 0 1 iver Tvn'st , f'icholas Mickleby , The Old 
Curiosity Shop . T^c most popular of his later novels is the historical romance 
A Tale of Two Cities > But critics such as Edmund 'Jilson and Lionel Trilling 
O reconnizinq more complex? more sombre novels such as Bleak House, Little Dorrit, 

ERIC " 

""" great Expectations , and O ur Mutual Friend as Dickens* greatest work. 
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LEVEL 40 
L3/EL TEST 

1. There are certain universal thanes treated by authors of all types of literature: 
grov/ing up, lonliness, love, war, oreed^ divinity, and many more. Choose two 
novels you have read for this course and show how tht: author developed his 
characters in such a v/ay that they v/ould illustrate the universal theme being 
dealt with and at the same time remain real, identifiable human beings. Be 
specific. Be sure to state titles and authors. 



2. Discuss the difference between plot and theme. Give specific references to at 
least one of the novels you have read. (Give titles and authors of all works 
referred to. ) 
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LEVEL 41 DRAilA WORKSHOP 

Objectives and Philosophy: 

Since this is the only course offered v/hich deals v/ith the performance 
aspects of tlieater, it is structured as a survey course. Where as the aim is not to 
train for the professional theater, the course should offer enough contact with the 
performing arts to give not only talented students the stimulation they need but also 
to provide theatrical situations that will meet the needs, interests and talents of 
a wide range of students. 

The gree ost emphasis of this course is given to acting with a concentration 
on student participation. It should offer an introduction to pantomime, dialogue 
improvisation, elements of play structure, acting voice and diction, interpretation, 
make-up, costume, linhting, scenic materials and design and the mechanics of 
production. 

Procedures: 

It is not necessary that these areas be taught in confined units or in any 
particular sequence. This course is designed to be a workshop and, therefore, con- 
stant in-class activity and interest are imperative. It is best to teach the areas 
as they fit into the activity of the class. Student experience is more important 
than teacher information^ guidance is more important than bearing. The teacher 
should guard against beino technically pedantic and work more tovv'ard a comfortable 
trust so that the individual does not fear embarrassment from exposure or ridicule 
for v/hat he feels is personally creative or self-expressive. The course plan v/hich 
follov/s is not prescriptive but descriptive. The unit descriptions are not defini- 
tive nor in order but are thought to be practical for the concept of a workshop. 

Pantomime: It is not to be treated as a special skill but as a tool for 

improvisation. The students are to respond to sense stimuli in the absence of 

"""CT^^s as an extention of improvisation and as a means to speed up the process of 
:RIC 

fflffl«aa^ement. Stylized gestures or a vocabulary of gesticulation to express 
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reactions are too soccialized* 

The student should be learning exactness rather than a stylized technique. 
Since the student vn'll autoroatically concentrate more upon the physical reality of the 
objects he is dealing v;ith, he should study therr\ carefully in advance and should be 
encouraged to use those aspects that are meaningful to him as Fully as he can. Table 
heights 3 the weight and swing of doors <> the shock of the ball when it is caught are 
instances of the kinds of details that gain force by careful study. Various exercises 
for this part of improvisation may be found in chapters on sense memory in some of 
the books tl^iat are listed in the suggestaa^ bibliography for this section. 

Dialo-nue: The Dialogue of improvisation must be natural, arising out of 
the action without any conscious effort to make it sound "good", or, worse yet, 
"dramatic'^ If the student becomes over-conscious of those around him he may feel he 
has to entertain rather than give his concentration to the process of giving himself 
and his v;ords to the situation in v.'hich he is involved. The dialogue should not seek 
reaction but come from a trust in the student's own reaction. Definite outcomes vnll 
be at best accidental. This is not a course in play writing but is more concerned 
v'ith fitting dialogue from one's personal responses to a particular situation. Hhen 
this aim is sufficiently achieved, this section should be ended. 

Improvisation: This is acting v/ithout a script, and may be carried out in 
a great many i/ays. It may use silent movement, dialogue, songs, dancej props or 
space, a single actor or group^ a definite letting or a series of suggested circum- 
stances. This should be the core of the course. Before the student can attampt to 
deal fully with a fixed dialogue and character behavior called for in a script, he 
must learn ho"' to lehave freely as himself in many imaginary sets of circumstances. 
It should train the student not to become too dependent upon the v)ritten dialogue or 
indicated business of a script but to react to his own sensitivities. In any part, 
he must always be reacting to his thoughts of "V!hat v/ould I do here?" or "llhat v^ould 
^ I feel?" or ''What would I say and how would I say it if I were this person?" Good 
ERIC training in improvisation should help the student avoid becoming a puppet to the-. 
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script using remembered cliches of gestures, sterotypes of characterization and 
stock 1 inc readings , 

The section on ir-provi satio.i six)uld start siraply usirq general circuin- • 
stances with groups to take the self-consciousness off individuals. Emphasis here 
is on the fun of imvolverient as in playing volleyball, or having a tug-o-war, making 
a car engine out of students of simply getting into some form of dance or rhythmic 
excitenent. The iriportance of this beginninn is to bring about involvement. 

Still vyorking with the class as a v/hole, work should be centered on en- 
couraging the si:urJf?nt to the usr of one's physical self and of objects both real 
and imagined, fiore U'ie of real props may be used at this point. Sense memory can 
be used \;hen certain objects are not available or the teacher wishes to concentrate 
upon the handling of the imaginary rather than the real. 

When a certain level of confidence is gained by group activity, smaller 
groups or solos should be v/orked vnth. Mo exercise should be assigned or accepted 
viithout a given set of circur.stances , ho^'/ever briefly named; lihen? Where? Who? 
The teacher and student should be quite clear on each of the qiven circumstances. 
These should be stated as specifically as possible. Circumstances should not be 
contradictory or they may lead to invalid behavior and frustration at this point. 
Make it believeable. A tendency to be absurd is a tendency to entertain o* reach 
to one*s o'.;n s^l f -consciousness . The aim of each improvisation must be respected. 
When its goal has been reached, the improvisation has succeeded and probably should 
be cut. There is net need to run a shov> or to entertain the audience. If there is 
"catharsis" vo'thin thn actor ^ it vn*n end naturally in the audience. 

Playscripts: (Play structure, acting, voice and diction, and interpreta- 
tion) Elements of characterization within the play structure: Although miich of -/ha 
the teacher knows of dramatic theory may want to conie forth vnthin this area, he 
should control his own pedantic tendencies and remember that the primary goal cf a 
^p-'lcshop is scudGi't discovery one studjr.t re?,cticn. Theoretic prescription or 
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^ornul^s vill ho 1 ini ':: :i:;r'^ . iind coui- tuv:. tlvz' cl-'.ss ^wtc a l.^.cture session. 

Because of the limited experience of the class viith dramatic literature, 
they may at this point not be resourseful enough to choose material from plays with 
which to v/ork. To save tine, it V';ould probably be better for the teacher to choose 
selections from dramatic literature in which the class may work to find the ways in 
v;hich a p'lay-irinht builds a play through character motivation, situation, reaction, 
recognition, and resolution. It is felt that of the many approaches to play 
structure, the study of character development is singularly important for the 
purposes of this workshop. The other elements of play structure belong more properly 
in a dramatic tiieory course or a course on dramatic literature. The main purpose for 
using playscripts here is for the discovery of roles. 

The following are some of the discoveries of characterization that migl.t be 
made by the class that i/ill help them to further evaluate their ov/n acting out of 
character: 

a. Who are the characters most important in the play? 

b. Hcv/ is each ch.^.r^.cter rGpullcd by someone? 

c. Hov; does a character react to a situation he dislikes? 

d. Kow the same character is attracted to someone he likes? 
e* How dees he respond to a situation he enjoys? 

f. liiiat is the major motivation for each character? 

llhich action oest demonstrates the character's motivation? 

h. Do you end the character you play have anything in common? 

i. HhoL is the most difficult aspect of your character to play? 

j. Mhat are some of the alternative responses that a character might make 

to any situation ' other character? 
There are ao many u'ays in v/hich to go while using play-scri^ ' involve 
the student in acting, voice^ diction and interpretation, that the teacher should 
gp^Qtermine his method according to the disposition of the group. If it is a large 
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group, it is probably hest to IrGak it dov/n into smaller units with students taking 
over the roles of directors. Certain qroui^s niay not want a particular director and 
may viant a try at innovational Gxporii:;,:ntu tion. If the class is small or they as a 
larger class choose to v'ork as a single unit, the tasks within the group should be 
TTioved about to keep the process alive. Variations in voice, diction and interpre- 
tation should be experimented with and then cut off before the class exhausts itself 
or begins a hunorous take-off phase. 

fiake-up: f1ake-up and the other remaining areas of the workshop repersent 
the technical or craft element of theater. If the teacher feels a lack of competence 
within any of these areas^ and it is most likely he will, he sould seek outside help 
possibly from a fellovj faculty member or from a nearby amateur or professional 
theater group. An appeal to literature or some kine of illustrated handout sheet is 
not going to v;ork. These things have to be shown or demonstrated or they might as 
well be forgotten. The students must try their hands at these things. 

A make-up demonstration should precede any use of make-up for student 
performances. They should become familiar with the contents of the make-up box, the 
various products offered by supply houses and what each make-up instrument looks like 
on application. A demonstration of straight and chroracter make-up would suffice. 
Instruction on how the actor can prepare himself for the make-up artist would be 
important. The application of base make-up or v/hat part of your costume you should 
not be wearing v/ould be :;enef1cial knowledge for the novice. Every member of the 
class should touch the mak-^-up equipment for familiarity. Some basic exercises 
should be worked out so that each student has a chance at being both the make-up 
artist and the actor. 

Costume: Costume is studied as a method of characterization or scenic 

interpretation. The use of costume to detennine a period of time, extention or 

character or to provide scenic mood is difficult to demonstrate except through graphic 

O esentation or through assigned costuming projects. Seme of the more artistic 
RIC 

wsmers of the class may want to do illustrative work, some may want to costume other 
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m'smbers of the class as thoy regally see them. Much depends here upon whether or not 
the class is working on dramatic productions and whether or noc costuming is 
available. 

Lighting: Ml the existing lighting instruments on the stage should be 
demonstrated. The operation of the light board plus the possible uses of the various 
kinds of lighting devices may not be too interesting for many members of the class so 
it is better if a general demonstration is given and then for those who might be 
interested in more intensive applications, special time and attention should be given. 
This might even be done by a student who is already familiar in the operation of the 
school stage lighting system. 

Scenic materials and design: It is probably of not much value to talk of 
materials with which students will not be working. Available materials from the 
proproom such as fabrics, plastic materials, paints, grades and types of v/ood framing, 
hardware, pully systems, counter weighting, over-head rigging and such might bs set 
up for demonstration. Types of set structure, lighting advantages, sight lines, 
elevations and grouping, and general use of stage space including storage and handling 
for performances should all be included here. The value of this information will 
most likely be relative to how much the student gets a chance to use the materials 
and devices for production. This enforces the idea that class productions within the 
structure of this course are necessary. The class may want to demonstrate the scenic 
concepts of realism, expressionism, impressionism, open stage, box set, platform 
stage. If there is tin^e and the interest is strong these will be worth v/hile. 

The mechanics of production: The various phases of play production from 
the choosing of a play to the striking of the set are discussed to familiarize the 
student with the realities of theater from the point of view of an organized effort 
on the part of very many people of many different tr^lents. The areas touched upon 
here are: 




of pi ay catalogues 
rice of a play and royalties 
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c. casting for the play 

d. types of rehearsal s 

e. scheciulinn reliearsals 

f. role of director, producer 

g. organizational structure 

h. task descriptions of crews 
i» publicity and image 

j. rehearsal pace and show readiness 
k. audience reaction 
1 . striking the set 

Many thims that have been carried out in the workshop are omitted here 
such aSj production of dramatic radio tapes, electronic devices used for dramatic 
effect in theater, the use of music, special sound effects, amplification, use of 
projection materials. In r.ost cases the class will tell you what they expect from 
the course and v/hat they »A'ant to do. That and what the teacher can do should really 
be what this curriculum is a^cut. 
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RIELIOGRAPHY 
for drama workshop 
Level 41 



A Course Guide in the Theater Arts at the Secondary School Level - published 
by the Ainoricun Educational Theater Association. 

Albright, H. Darkes. Uorking up a Part , second edition, Mew York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1959. 

Blunt, Jerry. The Composite Art of Acting , New York: Macmillan^ 1965. 

Cole, Toby (ed.). Acting : A Handbook of the Stanislavski Method , New 
York: Crown, 1955. 

Cornberg, Sol, and Gobauer, Emanuel. A Stage Crew Handbook , fourth revised 

edition, Hew York: Harper and Row, 195f; 

Corson, Richard. Stage Hake-up ^ third edition, Hew York: Appleton- 
Century Croft, I960, 

Gillette, Arnold S, S tage Scenery: Its Construction and Rigging , New 
York: Harper, 1960. 

Koestler^ Arthur. The Act of Creation . New York: Macmillan Company, 1964, 

r!cGa'-i, Charles J. Acting is Bel ieving , second edition, New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston., 1 966. 

Selden, Samuel, First Steps in Acting , second edition. Mew York: Appleton- 
Century Croft, 1954. 

Tincher, Ethel F., Stasheff., Edward, and Willis, Edgar E. A High School 
Radio and Television Curriculum Guide , The National Association 
of Educational Groadcasters , 1959, 

Siks, Geraldine B. Creative Dramatics, An Art for Children , Mev/ York: 
Harper, 1958. 

Spolin, Viola. Imp rovisation f or the Theater: A Handbook of Teaching 
and Directing Techniqu es^ Evanston, Illinois: North Western 
Universi t;.' Press, 1963. 

Stanislavski, Constantin. An Actor Prepares , New York: Theater Arts, 1945. 
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DRAMA WORKSHOP TEST 

1. Lable the six acting areas of the stage. Use abbreviation. 









/ 
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f 




/■ 

' / 










6. 



2. List 10 sequential steps in the production of a play. 

3. name two of the better play catalogues and state five iinportant points of informa- 
tion you may find thev^e pertaining to a pl?.y you wish to select. 

4. Describe the role of the director in the production of a play. 

5. What in-f'ormat'ion should be found in a director's prompt book? 

6. Identify the follovn'ng stage terms. 

a. fly f. masking 

b. cyclorama g. teaser 
c- false proscenium h. dimmers 

d. drop i. returns 

e. wings j. traveler 

7. Explain the evolution of scenic design from the Greek classic style to the new 
symbolic theater styles. 

8. Explain the functions of each of the following light sources: 

a. fresnels b. auditorium spots c. strip lighting d. follow spot 
Explain at least three functions of the costume in the play. 
Describe the application of straight make-up. 



LEVEL 42 

MEW ENGLAND LITERATURE 



Objectives and Philosophy: 

There are two rnain reasons why it is felt that Nevi England literature is a 
necessary part of the Lancjuarje Arts curriculum. First, it is the literature of our 
territory and contains the dialects, the ideas, the people and the locales with 
which the students have becone fp.iiiiliar and to which they relate. Secondly, it was 
an attempt to set the America;! idealism into a literature that has had a great in- 
fluence upon the formation cf the character of our country during a most critical 
phase of our growth. The study covers the wide range o^ New England expression from 
the colloquialism of tb/d earthbound farmer to the thoughts of the philosophers of 
Concord and the scholars of Cambridge. 

The period of time on v/hich the greatest emphasis should be put is from 
1315 to the end of the Civil liarj a period that has been referred to as the American 
Renaissance. To brino a fuller understanding of wh.at this period meant, some European 
background should be given to explain such events as the discovery of America as part 
of a renaissance, and the Puritan immigration as a part of the revolution. The course 
must also be extended in projection of the events that followed, such as the con- 
tinuing industrial revolution and the assumed role of America as a world conscience. 

Procedures : 

The course seen^s to break clown into three distinct areas of concentration: 
the Colonial time, the Mew England renaissance, and the influences on the life and 
literature that followed. 

The first area concerning the Colonial literary culture examines the diary 
entries of Sara Kemble Knight and the historical records of William Byrd. These 
selections vfill give an idea of the living conditions and the topography of Early 
America, Within this area falls the Puritan literature. A good reference for the 
ERIC her would be Miller and Johnson's, The Puritans where information would be found 
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on such significant people of this time as Johnathan Edwards, Anne Bradstreet, 
William Bradford, Edward Taylor, S. IJillard, Roger Williams, Cotton flather and N. 
Ward. The philosophy, roliqion, qovernrient, self concept, and way of life of the 
puritans can be brought out through the study of the writings of each of these 
people. It is suggested that the literary selections be taught in a comparative way. 
Look for the contemporary sermon, a fresh topographical description of a city or 
countryside, an historical commentary, or a contemporary view of life. 

As a part of this unit, a language study of Mew England might be significant. 
For references the teacher could go to Anders Orbeck's Early New England Pronunciation , 
the Linguistic Atlas of ilev; England , or the Linguistic Geography of New England . 

The second area, which might be called New England's Golden Day, the 
American Renaissance, or the American Romantics should concentrate upon three related 
factions. Probably the Cambridge writers should be taken first because their 
writings are more familiar to students and are more imitative of our European 
ancestry. Within this category come Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, Whittier and others 
that the teacher may choose. Contrasted to these scholarly types would come next 
Emerson and Thoreau who fostered a stricter individualism, deeper spiritual concen- 
tration and an atterct to define man in his most humanistic presence. Within this 
area m.ost of the class reading time should be devoted. The class should cover about 
six of Emc^rson's essays in detail, all of Halden and Civil Disobedience. The 
Whichcr edition of Emerson's essays is very good for this study because of the in- 
clusion of Emerson's journal entries. It is important that the class be reguired to 
give freguent written or oral reactions to these works. It might even be a good 
thing to have them outline the essays, debate Civil Disobedience and give oral reports 
on Walden , 

A study of Helville and Hawthorne might be a good summary of this renais- 
sance. The two novels, i'Oby Dick and The Scarlet Letter , would help to bring out the 
O jualism of this era. Moby D^'cl: could be used to draw attention to the question of 
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condition that filled the nn'nds of the writers of this time. 

The second novels The Scarlet Lt^tter , ansv.'ers some of the questions about 
the moral fiber of Am^^rican thought. It is a good psychological study of the con- 
cepts of sin^ guilt, mob reactions and opposing personalities and forces that get 
left out of the works of Enerson and Thoreau but are a very significant part of the 
character make-up of the New Englander. 

The influences and extentions; The vali' of this area of study is to draw 
attention to the kinds of literature that seem to carry out the same themes of 
democracy, national ism, luimani tarian reform and romanticism as did the 19th century 
literature of the New Enqland romanticists. 

i'lhitr:v:in is a logical link between the subjects, themes, treatment and styles 
of the writers of the first two-thirds of the 19th century and those who have followed. 
It would be interesting to seek out the reasons why Emerson would be the first to 
recognize the great talent of Whitman while many of Emerson's contemporaries such as 
Whittier v/ould react violently against the seeming unstructured vulgarity of llhitman. 
The treatment that f^lorris and Dreiser give to the institutions, characters, and 
evolving social structure of America could be related to the prophetic statements of 
Emerson and Thoreau on individualism and the effects of industrialism upon the 
American viay of life. The ecological reference of these men might be extended to 
more contemporary writers such as Steinbeck ( Grapes of Wrath ) , Korov.=\c (On the Road)^ 
or Heminqv/ay ( Old ilaf> and T :^ e Si^?. ). The social philosophies, moral conditions and 
statements on man may be compared to those of contemporaries such as Eric Hofferi, 
James Pike., Timothy Leary, Carl Sandburg, Krisiina ^lurdi, Eric Severeid, Gibran and 
maybe even Spiro Agnew, Jerry Rubin, 'lalcolm or George Wallace. This study ivould 
be conducive to some fine sen:inar or s\/iTiposiurii situations. 

A study of American Romanticism may lead in many directions. If that is 
the tendency, then it is most likely that the teacher and the class have caught on to 
O intent of the renaissance writers, to bring us to reflective confrontation as 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY (School Texts) 

Adventures in American LUor atur^-: 

The EarTy Years of Ang ri can Literature 

Thg__C!ianqinq Years of American Literarure 

The_Anierican Novel and its Traditions 

Four American Novels 

(Texts purchased by students) 
Selections from Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Thoreau - Hal den and Other Writings (Boutain) 

(outside references) 
Approaches to Wal den (paperback) 
Thoreau Riverside 
Emerson - Riverside 

A Scarlet Letter Handbook , I'adswcrth Publ . 
Discus si ons of floby Dick , D. C. Heath S Company 
flel vil le (Arvin) Viking Press 

The Scarlet Letter - Backnrounds Scour ceSo Criticism , W. IJ. Norton Company 
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LEVEL TEST 

LEVEL 42 MEW EflGLAflD LITERATURE 

1. Explain the role of each of ti'<e follov/ino v^orks in the American romantics: 

a. The Scarlet Letter as a corinenta ry on a long history of American evangelism. 

b. ■.'alden as an experiment to reduce life to its simplest terms. 

c. f'oby Dick as a definitive statement of the human condition. 

2. Explain hov; each of the following references throws light on the attitude of the 
New England mind in the Romantic era. 

a. Thoredu's disposition toi^'ard the Canadian v/ood chopper. 

b. Flelvi lie's Ahab as an example of man predisposed toward the destruction of 

CiVil . 

c. Emerson's Divinity School reference toward "historic Christianity". 

3. Choose one of the followirq to explain the style, structure and subject matter. 
Discuss its iripcvtance as literature. 

The Scarlet Letter 
The Essays of Emerson 
W alden 
i'lOby Dick 
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LEVEL 43 SHAKESPEARE 



I. Objectives and Philosophy: 

This course is predicted on the belief that to und erstand 1s to enjoy the 
writings of William Shakespeare. To this end the program consists of a carefully 
supervised in-class reading of several of his plays and sonnets. Out-of-class 
reading of other plays by Shakespeare, plays by contemporaries of Shakespeare, 
and selected chapters from the writing of well-known scholars are assigned in 
varying amounts (according to the phase of the student). 
II. Procedure: 

A. The plays to oe read in class are chosen from the following list: (From six 
to eight are usually completed) 

TRAGFOIES COi-EDIES HISTORIES 

Macbeth The Merchant of Venice Henry IV (part I) 

King Lear Twelfth Might Henry V 

Hamlet A Nld-Summer Night's Dream Richard II 

Othello The Tempest Julius Caesar 

Romeo and Juliet The Taming of the Shrew Richard III 

As you 1 ike it 

I'UCh Ado about Nothing 

Winters Tale 

B. The sonnets read in class include: XLL. XV, XVIII, XXIX, LXVI, LXXIII, 
CIV, CVI. CXVI, and others chosen by the students. It is recommended that 
all 154 be read out of class. 

C. For outside reading from the plays of other Elizabethan writers one of the 
following is suggested: 

Christopher Marlov/ . . . Dr. Faustus , Tamburlaine 
Ben Jenson , . . The Al chemist ^ Vol pone 
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Beaurrent and Fletchcir . . . The Piaid's Tragedy 

Thomas Kydd . . . The Spanish Tranedy 

Thomas Dekker . . . Tf i3 Shoehiaker^s Hol i day 

Robert Green . . . Frair Paeon and Fri a r Bungay 

John Mobster • . . The Duchess of f-alfi 

Phillip flassinger . . . A New Way to pay Old Debts 

Thomas fliddleton . . . A Trick to Catch the Old One 

D. The critical works of such writers as Harc'^i^tto Chute, A. H. Thorndy^Cs 
Alfred Harbage, H. C. Goddard, A. C. Bradley, Dover Wilson, Mark VanDoren, 
Louis Wright, -^.rd A. L. Rov^-sc ?.nd H. Granvil 1 G-P?ik^;:r are rocommendGd for 
b'",ck(:round. 

E. One research paper is assigned on any related subject which interests the 
student. At least one oral report is also required. 

F. Notebooks are kept for famous lines^ allusions, unusual examples of the 
language, characters and notes on outside reading. 

G. Paraphrasing of selected passage.-^ is done in class and a limited amount of 
memorizing is required. Recordings of some plays may be used in class and 
the opportunity to see a play performed on television or on the stage is 
constantly sought and hoped for. 
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LEVEL 43 TEST (General) 
SHAKESPEARE 



I. Identify the following characters. What play? What was the role of each? 



1. 


Mercutio 


11 . 


Tybal t 


2. 


The Earl of Kent 


12. 


Cordel ia 


3. 


Laertes 


13. 


Horatio 


4. 


Oos berry 


14. 


Duncan 


5. 


Launcelot Gobbo 


15. 


Jessica 


6. 


Viola 


16. 


Mai vol ia 


7. 


Edmund 


17. 


Bishop of Ely 


8. 


Don John 


18. 


Banquo 


9. 


Sir Toby Belch 


19. 


Pistol 


10. 


SuHdenstern 


20. 


Hercul es 



II. Paraphrase: IXXIII 

That time of year thoy mayst 1n me behold 

When yellov.? loaves ^ or none, or few do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare ruin'd choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 

In me thou see'st the twilight of such day 

As after sunset faaeth in the i/est; 

Which by and by black night doth take av;ay. 

Death's second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou see'st the glowing of such fire. 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the doath-bed whereon it nust expire 

Consum'd with that which it v/as nourished by. 

This thou perceiv'st which makes they love more strong » 

To Icve that v/ell which thcu must leave ere long. 
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III* Who said the followinci lines? What play? llhat was the situation? 

1. l.Miy have my sisters husbands if they say 
They love you all? 

2. Kate! nice custcns curtsy to great kings . . . 
. . . He are the makers of manners, Kate! 

3. T!ie qu?ility of mercy is not strained. 

4. 0 that I had been v/rit down an ass! 

5. Some aie born great. Some achieve greatness. Some have greatness thrust 
upon them. 

6. This day is called the feast of Crispian 

He that outlives this day and comes safe home 
V'ill stand a tip-toe when this day is named! 

7. It v/as the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightenqale. 

8. Good night, sweet prince, 

And flights of angels sing thee to they rest. 

9. Tomorrov/ and tomorrovi and torriorrow 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day . . . 
10. Hov/ sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 

To have a thankless child! 
IK Those friends thou hast and their adoption tried 

Grapple them to they soul v/ith hoops of iron 

12. What's in a name? That which we call a rose 
By any other narne viould smell as sweet. 

13. From forth and fatal loins of these two foes 
A pair of star-crossed lovers take their life 

14. Get thee to a nunnery! 
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15. All the perfumes of Arabia 

Will not sv/eeten this little hand. 

16. Me thoucjht I heard a voice say, 
Sleep no more! 

17. Thus conscience does make cowards of us all. 

18. A plague on both your houses! 

19. If to do v.'ere as easy as to know what were 
good to be done, chapels had been churches . . . 

20. We few, v;s happy few, we band of brothers 

For he today that sheds his blood v/ith me, shall be my brother. 
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LEVEL 43 TEST 
SHAKESPEARE - HENRY IV 

Who said? Explain circunstancGs: 

1. The better part of valour is discretion. 

2. Over v^hose acres v.'alked those blessed feet which fourteen hundred years ago v/ere 
ninled for our advantage on the bitter cross. 

3. If all the years v/ere playing holidays 
to sport would be as tedious as to work. 

4. Tell the truth and shaine the devil. 

5. Doomsday is near> die all, die merrily. 

6. • . . honour pricks me on; yea, but how if honour pricks me off when I come on, 
how then? . . . 

7. God befriend us as our cause is just. 

8. For treason is but trusted like the fox who never so tame, so cherished and 
locked up will have a wild trick of his ancestors. 

9. When that this body did contain a spirit 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound 

And now two paces of the vilost earth is room enouch 
10. Poor Jack. Farewell! 

I could have better spared a better man • , • 
n. Give the devil his due. 

12. To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon 
Cr dive into tUe bottom of the deep 
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The shall ov/est thickskin of that barren sort. 
Who Pyrainus presented in their sport, 
Forsook his scene, and entored in a brake, 
tJhen I did hi:n at this advantage take. 
An asses noil I fixed on his head.' 
Anon his This by must be ansi/eredg 
And forth my mimic comes. When they him espy. 
As wild neese, that creeping fowler eye, 
Or russet-pated choughs, many in sort. 
Rising and cawing at the gun's report, 
Sever themselves and madly sv^eep tl\e sky 
So, at his sights av/ay his fellows fly . . . 
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LEVEL 43 TEST 
SHAKESPEARE 

The test will be the same for all phases. The expectation and grading will differ 
with each phase. It will include some of the following: 

1. Questions based on facts from the plays read in class. 

2. Identity of several characters. 

3. Recognition of plays from which well known lines are taken as well as who said 
them. 

4. Analysis of certain passages and sonnets. 

5. Discussion of the distinctive features of a sonnet. 

6. Questions based on the life of Shakespeare. 

7. Questions about the theatre in Shakesnear's time. 

8. Essay question: a short theme. to disucss one of the following: 

a. development of a character in one of the playo 

b. comparison of the setting of two or more plays 

c. the dramatic art of the author 

d. comic characters 

e. the poetry of Shakespeare 

f- other topics of interest to the. student 
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LEVEL 44 

BRITISH LITERATURE 

I. Objectives and Philosohpy 

riany high school graduates^ subjected to required freshmen and 
sophor?.ore college courses in literature, are confused by chronology; that is, 
they find themselves unable to place writers, ideas, and literary movements in 
proper sequence or in logical juxtaposition with historical events. They are 
confused, too, in trying to recognize or to determine interrelationships among 
writers and literary productions of many countries and many cultures. They 
are not sufficiently familiar with the writer and his environment; they do not 
know why certain types of literature were developed; they do not know the events 
which inspired or determined choices of literary subjects. They are lost in 
classes in v;hich a lecturer, expecting his audience to know, makes casual 
allusions to types, to periods, to movements, to relationships. 

English Level 44 is basically a survey of the literature of England 
fron Annlo-Saxon to '•modern timos. The course will attempt to show the student 
that history is nore than a natter of chronology, that the record of history is 
in tliG literature of seouc-ntial periods^ that writers and their works illuminate 
history and reveal life as it was, giving sense to an age. 

The course will help the student to understand the themes of literature 
and the reasons for the development and introduction of new themes and new forms. 
It will give him a sense of the period in which certain literature was written 
and the interaction of literature with the problems of specific historical eras 
--the social, intellectual, and political history of each period* Its aim is to 
place ideas and writers in history— the history not only of England, but also of 
other major countries of the world, 

II. Procedure: 

The course will include short compositions and exercises pertinent to 
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the materials being studied in the text. 

Book Reports: Each student will virito four book reports for the semester course. 
A free choice of boo'< selection will be permitted except where there are specific 
requirements for trie various phases. 

Tests will covLi n.aterials presented in lectures and materials from 
the basic texts. 

Evaluation: Students* grades will be based on test results, participation in 
class discussions, oral reports, book reports, and compositions. Because the 
course nust have a definite continuity in order to achieve its aims, credit will 
be deducted for reports (oral or written) which are late unless the student has 

a legitimate excu-se. 
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LEVEL 44 

PHASE REQUIREriENTS 

PHASE 4: Keep notes on lectures and on the basic text. Complete shor^t composition 
assignfTients and other written assignments pertinent to current materials. 
Reading assionments in preparation for class discussions. Follow the time 
chort developed for the course v/hich shows on three levels (1) English 
literature and English history, (2) the chronology of the rulers of 
England, (3) European-continental history and literary production, 

PHASE 5: All of the requirements of phase 4, In addition ^ three short oral reports 
on assignments from continental history or literature. One of the required 
book reports must be on a book (history or historical novel) which deals 
with one of the literary periods emphasized in the course. 

PHASE 6: All of the requirements of phase 4 and phase 5. In addition , four or five 
short oral reports on assignments from cintinental history or literature. 
Two compositions (from resources other than the text used in class) on 
subjects which illuminate a period of literature. A list of composition 
subiects will be presented f^o*^ which the student may chooi^e subjects 
which are of partici.ilar interest to him. 

PHASE 7: All of the rouuirements of the previous phases. In addition ^ several 
short oral or written reports on subjects from continental or English 
history or literature which present materials supplemental to the text. 
Two of the required book reports must be from books (history, historical 
novel, or literature) v^hich deal with one of the literary periods em- 
phasized in the course, or which deal with an author or historical figure 
which the student wishes to study in greater depth. The student may also 
try (for extra credit) some original work (poetry, satire^ essay) copying 




the style of authors studied in the course. 
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LEVEL 45 
FILM STUDY 

Oojectives and Philosophy: 

IJhile v/e do not believe that print is an outmoded means of communication, 
vve do admit that other forms have come, in the more-or-less recent past, to have a 
real cultural and literary impact in our society. The major ^recent* form, and that 
of lonnest standing, is the film. As a literary form, or as a separate form of 
human expression, it merits study in an academic setting. As with the novel, or 
poetry 5 or a symphony or a piece of sculpture, the greater our knov;ledge of the 
medium--its history, technioues and possibil Uies--the greater our depth of under- 
standing and appreciation can be. 

It is hoped that students in this course -will: 

1, Learn something of the development of the motion picture as a 'literary* 
and entertainment fcrru 

2, Learn about some of the 'greats' of the motion picture industry. 

3, Study and evaluate the social and moral attitudes fostered in motion 
pictures- 

4, Learn something about--and thereby gain an appreciation of--the techni- 
cal and artistic approaches to the making of a mov^e. 

5, Begin to develop a critical sense about film. 

Procedure: 

There are several ways in which a film course can be set up. The approach 
might be historical, thematic, typic, or festival. Each has its strengths and v;eak- 
nesses, so that the choice really depends on the strengths and interest of the 
teacher. (I say the teacher only, because film rental arrangements must be made so 
far in advance of the meeting of the class that a joint student-teacher decision is 
impossible. ) 




The historical aoproach will mandate that a chronological arrangement of 
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films be used. It is important here that consideration be given to story, actors, 
director and techniques for each film chosen, to be certain that each one is indeed; 
representative of the period in wliich it was made. "The Great Train Robbery" and 
"Intolerance", for example, are not typical, though each is in its own way a classic. 
On the other hand, "Orphans of the Storm", "Top Hat" and "High Sierra", all landmark 
movies, are also typical and are, therefore, perferable selections for a historical 
film course. 

The thematic approach would include films dealing in various ways with 
similar subjects. In this course design, the emphasis would be on the film as a 
mirror of the attitudes of society. A unit might be done on family life as depicted 
in movies, and could well include "The Hunan Comedy," one of the Andy Hardy films, 
"Cheaper by the Dozen", "A Long Day's Journey into Night", and "Another Part of the 
Forest." Another possible unit is the American political scene. Here one could use 
"Wilson", "Mr. Smith Goes to Washington", "All the Kings Hen", and "Citizen Kane." 
Dozens of other thematic units are possible. 

A typic approach is that in I'hich films are grouped by genres. Possible 
groupinqs might be: musical, western; science fiction, Civil liar, biographyj 
Here again, it is ifnportant that th.e films used are representative, as the time does 
not permit both an understanding of the best of a class and also the experimental or 
unusual . 

The festival approach might, in fact, be the most tempting for the teacher, 
but might well be the least valuable for students. The attempt here would be to give 
a thorough study to the films of one actor or one director or, possibly, one type. 
This would, it is probable, limit the variety and perspective more than is warranted 
for an introductory course. 

Regardless of the approach used, there ought to be a routine for the class. 
As well as seeing films, students should have a general background for each film, 
gpj(^"ncluding its particular place in the literature, special techniques or attitudes 



peculiar to it, and any other information that can add to thsir enjoyment and under- 
standing. This backqround can be F.i?pplied by teacher lecture, assigned student 
reading and research, studei^t cii^/en lecture or report> or any cornbination of these. 
Generally, it should precede the showing of the film. Follov/ing the film, the e 
should be a discussion, centerini] on those aspects of the film ""or which it was 
chosen. (The discussion, however, ought to include other significant feature or 
aspects v.'hich students found interesting.) 

Each student in the class should be expected to read periodical reviev/s 
and criticisms of current movies, see and write reviews of several movies during the 
semester, and do some reading about film and film technique. 



The film course wn be offorod each s.-^nester and will bo structured as a 
two semester sequence: e.g., historical -thematic, historical -typic , thematic-typic , 
etc. A student may, therefore^ take it both sGm^^st-.-rs for cr^-dit. 
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LEVEL 50 

IMDEPEMDENT STUDY 

Objectives and Philosophy: 

ilany students are interested In areas related to English, but which are 
not touched on in regular classes', other students want to qo more deeply into a 
particular aspect of a class they have had. This can best be accomplished outside 
of a regularly assigned class. 

Too, one function of an education is to help students become more self- 
sufficient in terms of thinking, planning, and producing. This is often best 
accomplished outside of a "nonrial" classroom setting. 

Procedures : 

Students v/ho enroll for independent study are assigned to a teacher on the 
basis of mutual consent after the student submits a project to the teacher with 
v/hom he would like to work. The tentative project must have a written statement of 
purpose and procedure, and laust be agreed upon before the beginning of the semester. 
When the teacher has agreed to work with the student , together they set-up a schedule 
of meetings, of due dates, and of kinds of materials to be used. 

Independent study may be pursued on phases 5, 5, and 7 based on interest 
and self-motivation, not on acadcnic accomplishment. 
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